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. My LoRp, 
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years paſt, in the cauſe of ReLicion, 
as to confer upon me a diſtinguiſhing 
mark of your favour, I amproud to lay 
hold of the firſt public opportunity which 
I have had, of defiring leave to make 
my molt grateful acknowledgments. 

I take the liberty to inſcribe to your 
Lordſhip a new Edition (to which 1 
have put the laſt hand) of a Work 
tending to ſhew and illuſtrate, by a 
new Argument, the Divine Legation of 
Moſes; which in our own, as well as 
former times, the moſt celebrated 
Champions of Infidelity have cunning- 
ly, for their own purpoſes, laboured 
with all their might, to overthrow. 

It I have ſucceeded, or as far as I 
have ſucceeded, or may hereafter ſuc- 
ceed, in the further proſecution of this 
attempt, I ſhall ſtrengthen one foun- 

dation of Chriſtianity. 

As an Author, I am not ſollicitous 


for the reputation of any literary Per- 


formance. 
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formance. A work given to the World, 
every reader has a right to cenſure. 
If it has merit, it will go down to 
poſterity: If it has none, the ſooner 
it dies and is forgot the better. 
But I am extremely anxious that 
no good man ſhould miſtake the view 
with which I write; and therefore 
cannot help feeling, perhaps too ſen- 
ſibly, when it is miſrepreſented. 

So far as any cenſure can ſhew that 
my poor labours are not calculated to 
promote Letters or Learning, to ad- 
vance Truth, or, above all, to ſerve 
the Cauſe of Religion, which I profeſs 
as a Chriſtian and a Member of the 
Church of England, I own, I have 
miſſed my end; and will be the firſt 
to join with the cenſure which con- 
demns them. | 

In the mean time, the firſt Book 
of this Work, ſuch as it is, is here 


humbly commended to your Lordſhip's 


1 ; pro- 
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protection. For to whom does it ſo 
properly belong to patronize an Ar- 
gument ſhewing the UriIIr y of Re- 
ligion to Society, as to that great Ma- 
giſtrate, Legiſlator, and Stateſman, who 
is beſt able to recommend and apply 
the Subject, by his being convinced 
of the TRUHH of Religion; and by his 
giving the moſt exemplary proof of his 
belief, in a ſteddy regard to it's dictates 
in his life and actions. 

It is this which makes me preſume 
on your Lordſhip's protection, not any 
thing extraordinary in the Work itſelf. 
It is enough for your Lordſhip to find 
in thoſe you favour, a real zeal for 
the intereſts of Virtue and Religion. 
The effectual ſervice of thoſe intereſts 
depends on ſo many accidents, re- 
ſpecting both the ability of the Writer 
and the diſpoſition of the Reader, that 
your Lordſhip's humanity and candour, 
inlarged, and not (as it often happens) 
dimi- 
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diminiſhed, by your great knowledge 
of Mankind, will always diſpoſe You 


to eſtimate merit by a better rule than 
the Succels. 


I am, 


My Loxp, 


With the utmoſt G ratitude, 
Your Loradſbip's moſt obliged, 


and devoted Servant, 


Lon lm, Nov. 5, 
5 1754. 


W. WAR BURTON. 
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TO TAE 


GENTLEMEN, 


S the following diſcourſe was written 
for your uſe, you have the beſt right 
to this addreſs. I could never approve 

the cuſtom of dedicating books to men, whoſe 

profeſſions made them ſtrangers to the ſub- 


ject. A diſcourſe on the Ten Predicaments, 


to a leader of armies, or a ſyſtem of caſuiſtry 
to a miniſter of ſtate, always appeared to me 
a high abſurdity. 

Another advantage J have in this addreſs, is 
that I ſhall not lie under any temptations of 
flattery ; which, at this time of day, when 
every topic of adulation has been exhauſted, 
will be of equal caſe and advantage to us both. 

Not but I muſt own you have been ma- 
naged, even by ſome of our Order, with very 
ſingular complaiſance. Whether it was that 
they affected the fame of moderation, or the 


higher ambition of your good word, 1 know 


not ; but I, who neither love your cauſe, nor 
ye: the abilities that PPP 1 it, while I pre- 
Vor. ES 3 ſerve 


— 


— 
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ſerve for you that juſtice and charity which my 
profeſſion teaches to be due to all, -can never 
be brought to think otherwiſe of you, than as 
the deſpiſers of the Maſter whom I ſerve, and 
and as the implacable enemies of that Order, 
to which I have the honour to belong. And 
as ſuch, I ſhould be tempted to glory in your 
cenſures ; but would certainly refuſe your 
commendations. 

Indeed, was it my deſign, in the manner 
of modern dedicators, to look out for power- 
ful protectors, I do not know where I could 
ſooner find them, than amongſt the gentle- 
men of your denomination : for nothing, I 
believe, ſtrikes the ſerious obſerver with more 
ſurprize, in this age of novelties, than that 
ſtrange propenſity to infidelity, ſo viſible in 
men of almoſt every condition; amongſt 
whom the advocates of Deiſm are received- 
with all the applauſes due to the inventors of 
the arts of life, or the deliverers of oppreſſed 
and injured nations. The glorious liberty of 
the Goſpel is forgotten amidſt our clamours 
againſt church-tyranny; and we flight the 
fruits of the reſtored Tree of Knowledge, for 
the ſake of gathering a few barren leaves from 
miſgrafted Free-thinking. 

But do not miſtake me; here are no inſi- 
nuations intended againſt liberty : for, ſurely, 


whatever be the cauſe of this folly, it would 
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be unjuſt to aſcribe it to the freedom of the 
preſs, which wiſe men will ever hold one of 
the moſt precious branches of national liberty. 
What though it midwifes, as it were, theſe 
brain- ſick births; yet, at the ſame time that 
it facilitates the delivery, it lends a forming 


hand to the miſhapen iſſue: for, as in natu- 


ral bodies, become diſtorted by ſuffering vio- 
lence in the conception, or by too long im- 
priſonment in the womb, a free unreſtrained 
expoſition of the parts may, in time, reſtore 
them to their natural rectitude; fo crude and 
rickety notions, crampt by reſtraint, when 
permitted to be drawn out and examined, 
may, by the reduction of the obliquities, and 
the correction of their virulency, at length 
acquire ſtrength and proportion. 

Nor leſs friendly is this liberty to the gene- 
rous advocate of religion: for how could ſuch 
a one, when in earneſt convinced of the 
ſtrength of evidence in his cauſe, defire an 
adverſary whom the laws had before diſarm- 


ed; or value a victory, where the magiſtrate 


muſt: triumph with him? Even I, the mean- 
eſt in this controverſy, ſhould have been 
aſhamed of projecting the defence of the great 
jewiſh lawgiver, did not I know, that his aſ- 
ſallants and defenders {kirmiſhed all under one 
equal law of liberty. And if my diſſenting 
in the courſe of this defence, from ſome com- 
8 + 8 mon 
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mon opinions need an apology, Ideſire it may 
be thought, that I ventured into this train 
with greater confidence, to ſhew, by my not 
intrenching myſelf in authorized ſpeculations, 
that I put myſelf upon the ſame footing with 


you, and would claim no privilege that was 


not reciprocal, 

This liberty then may you long poſſeſs; 
may you know how to uſe ; may you grate- 
fully acknowledge! I ſay this, becauſe one 
cannot, without indignation, obſerve, that 
amidſt the full poſſeſſion of it, you till con- 
tinue, with the meaneſt affectation, to fill 
your prefaces with repeated clamours againſt 
the difficulties and diſcouragements attend- 
ing the exerciſe of Free-thinking : and, in a 
peculiar ſtrain of modeſty and reaſoning, make 
uſe of this very liberty to perſuade the world 
you ſtill want it. In extolling liberty, we can 
join with you; in the vanity of pretending to 
have contributed moſt to its eſtabliſhment, we 
can bear with you; but in the low cunning 
of pretending {till to lie under reſtraints, we 
can neither join nor bear with you. There 
was indeed a time, and that within our own 
memories, when ſuch complaints were ſea- 
ſonable and meritorious; but, happy for you, 
gentlemen, you have out-lived it : all the reſt 
is merely fir Martin; it is continuing to fumble 

nnn a comedy of Dryder's, | 
at 
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at the lute, though the muſic has been long 
over, For it is not a thing to be diſguiſed, 
that all we hear from you, on this head, 1s 
but an aukward, though envenomed imita- 
tion of an original work of one, whoever he 
was, who appears to have been amongſt the 
greateſt, and moſt ſucceſsful of your adverſa- 
ries. It was publiſhed at an important jun- 
cture, under the title of The difficulties and 
diſcouragements which attend the ſiudy of the 
Scripture, But with all the merit of this 
beautiful ſatire, it has been its fortune not on- 
ly to be abuſed by your bad imitations, but 


to be cenſured by thoſe in whoſe cauſe it was 


compoſed ; I mean the real friends of religion 
and liberty. An author of note thus expreſ- 
ſes himſelf; * © Nor was this the worſt: men 
«© were not only diſcouraged from ſtudying 
* and revering the Scriptures by --- but alſo 
« by being told that this ſtudy was difficult, 
* fruitleſs, and dangerous ; and a public, an 
<« elaborate, an earneſt diſſuaſive from this 
* ſtudy, for the very reaſons now mention- 
** ed, enforced by two well known examples, 


and believed from a perſon of great emin- 


** ence in the church, hath already paſſed of- 

ten enough through the preſs, to reach 

the hands of all the clergymen in Great- 

-* Britain and Ireland: God in his great mer- 
d Revelation examined with candour, in the preface, 


A 3 | Ser 
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© cy forgive the author.” Seriouſly it is a 
fad caſe ! that one well-meaning man ſhould 
ſo widely miſtake the end and deſign of an- 
other, as not to ſee by the turn and caſt of the 
Difficulties and diſcouragements, that it is a 
thorough irony, addreſſed to ſome hot bigots 
then in power, to ſhew them what diſmal ef- 
fects that inquiſitional ſpirit, with which they 
were poſſeſſed, would have on literature in 
general, at a time when public liberty looked 
with a very ſickly face! Not, I ſay, to ſee 
this, but to believe, on the contrary, that it 
was really intended as a public, an elaborate, 
an earneſt diſſuaſive from the ſtudy of the Scri- 
ptures! But I have ſo charitable an opinion 
of the great author, for a great author with- 
out doubt he was, as to believe that had he 
foreſeen that the liberty, which animates this 
fine turned piece of raillery, would have giv- 
en ſcandal to any good man, he would, for 
the conſolation of ſuch, have made any rea- 
ſonable abatement in the vigour of his wit and 
argument. 

But you, Gentlemen, have a different quarrel 
with him: you pretend he hath ſince written 
on the other ſide the queſtion. Now though 
the word of his accuſers is not apt to go very 
far with me, yet, I muſt own, I could be eaſily 
enough brought to believe, that an author of 
ſuch talents of literature, love of truth, and of 

his 
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his country, as this appears to have been, 
would as freely expoſe the extreme of folly at 
one end, as at the other ; without regarding 
what party he oppoſed or favoured by it. 
And it is well known, that at the time this is 
pretended to have been done, another intereſt 
being become uppermoſt, {trange principles 
of licence, which tended to ſubvert all order, 
and deſtroy the very eſlence of a church, ran 
now in the popular ſtream. What then 
ſhould hinder a writer, who was of no par- 
ty but that of truth, to oppoſe this extrava- 
gance, as he had done its oppoſite ? And if he 
pleaſed neither bigot nor libertine by his uni- 
formity of conduct, it was becauſe they were 


ſuch. 


How rare, how excellent, how public a 


bleſſing is ſuch a virtue! which, unawed by 


that fatal enemy of ſenſe, as the poet calls it, 
the danger of offending, dares equally oppoſe 
itſelf to the different follies of Party-in-ex- 
tremes. 


But to return to our ſubject: The poor 


thread- bare cant of want of liberty, I ſhould 


hope then you would be, at length, perſuad- 
ed to lay aſide; but that I know ſuch inſinu- 
ations are amongſt your arts of controverſy; 
and that ſomething is to be allowed to a weak 
cauſe, and to a reputation that requires ma- 
naging. We know what to underſtand by it, 

A 4 when 
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when after a ſucceſsleſs inſult on religion, the 
reader is intreated to believe that you have a 
ſtrong reſerve, which only waits the ſetting 
open the larger door of liberty, yet ſhut againſt 
ou. 
5 Thus, at the very entrance of your works 
you teach us what we are to expect. But I 
muſt beg your patience, now I am got thus 
far, to lay before you your principal abuſes 
of that liberty indulged to you for better pur- 
poſes ; or, to give them the ſofteſt name I 
can, in an addreſs of this nature, your ARTS 
OF CONTROVERSY. | 
By this I ſhall at once practice the charity 
J have profeſſed, and Juſtify the opinion I 
have paſſed upon you, | 
Your writers, I ſpeak it, Gentlemen, to 
your honour, offer your conſiderations to the 
world, either under the name of petitioners 
for oppreſſed and injured truth; or of teachers 
to ignorant and erring man, Theſe ſure are 
characters that, if any, require ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity to ſupport them. But ſo great a 
ſtranger to decorum is man, on his entry on 
the ſtage of life, that, for the moſt part, like 
Bays's actor in the Rehearſal, who was at a 
loſs to know whether he was to be ſerious or 
merry, melancholy or in love, he runs gid- 
flily on, in a mixt and jumbled character; but 
has, moſt an end, a ſirong inclination ta make 
a farce 


* 
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a farce of it, and mingle buffoonry with the 
moſt ſerious ſcenes. Hence, even in religious 
controverſy, while the great cauſe of eternal 
happineſs is trying ; and men and angels, as 
it were, attending the iſſue of the conflict, 
we can find room for a merry ſtory ; and re- 
ceive the advocate of infidelity with much 
welcome b, if he comes with but a diſpoſition 
to make us laugh : though he brings the tid- 
ings of death, and ſcatters round him the poi- 
ſon of our hopes, yet, like the dying aſſaſſin e, 
we can laugh along with the mob, though 
our own deſpair and agonies conclude the en- 
tertainment, 

This quality making a writer ſo well re- 
ceived, yours have been tempted to diſpenſe 
with the ſolemnity of their character; as 
thinking it of much importance to get the 
laugh on their ſide, Hence 7:d:cule is become 
their favourite figure of ſpeech ; and they have 
compoſed diſtin& treatiſes to juſtify its uſe, 
and evince its utility, But to be fair with 


b Hence Anthony Urceus, ſurnamed Codrus, as vain 
and impious as any Free-thinker alive, being aſked the 
Teaſon (as we are told by Blanchini, the writer of his 
lite) why he mixed ſo much buffoonry in his works, re- 
plied, That nature had formed mankind in ſuch a man- 
ener, as to be moſt taken with buffoons and ſtory- 
56 tellers.” | 

© Balthazar Gerard, who murthered the Prince of 
Orange. See his Rory. | 


you, 
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you, it muſt be owned, that this ſtrange diſ- 
poſition towards unſeaſonable mirth, drives 
all parties upon being witty where they can, 
as being conſcious of its powerful operation in 
controverſy : ridicule having from the hands 
of a ſkilful diſputant, the fame effect in bar- 
barous minds, with the new invented darts of 
Marius, that, though ſo weak as to break 
in the throw, and pierce no farther than the 
outſide, yet ſticking there, they more en- 
tangle and incommode the combatant, than 
thoſe arms, which fly ſtronger, and ſtrike 
deeper. However, an abuſe it is, and the 
moſt pernicious too, of the liberty of the 
preſs. For what greater affront to the ſeve- 
rity of reaſon, the ſublimity of truth, and the 
ſanctity of religion, than to ſubject them to 
the impure touch of every empty ſcurrilous 
buffoon? the politeneſs of Athens, which 
you pretend ſo much to admire, ſhould be 
here a leſſon to you ; which committed all 
queſtions of this nature, when they were to 
be examined, to their graveſt and ſevereſt 
court, the Areopagus : whoſe judges would 
not ſuffer the advocates for either party to ap- 
ply to the paſſions, ſo much as by the com- 
mon rules of the chaſteſt rhetoric *, But 


* See Plut. Vit. Mar. 
* Exemplo legis Attice, Martiique judicii cauſe Pa- 


prepoſterous 
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prepoſterous love of mirth hath turned you 
all into wits, quite down from the ſanguine 
writer of The independent whig, to the atrabi- 
laire blaſphemer of the miracles f. Though 
it would be but charity to tell you a plain 
truth, which Tully told your idlaſtrious pre- 
deceſſors long ago, when infected with the 
ſame diſtemper : © Ita ſalem iſtum, quo ca- 
« ret veſtra natio, in irridendis nobis nolitote 
tc conſumere. Et mehercule, fi me audiatis, 
* ne experiamini quidem : non decet ; non 
© datum eſt; non poteſtis.” However, if 
you will needs be witty, take once more your 
example frrom the fine author of The difficul- 
ties; and learn from him the difference be- 
tween the Attic irony and elegance of wit, 
and your intemperate ſcurrility and illiberal 
banter. © 
What a noiſe, you will ſay, for a little 
harmleſs mirth. Ah, Gentlemen! if that 
were all, you had my leave to laugh on: I 
would ſay with the old comic, 
Utinam male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant, 
But low and mean as your buffoonry is, it 
is yet to the level of the people: and by it you 
lead captive, filly fellows, laden with fin, led 
away with divers luſts, who are as little ſoli- 


tronis denuntiat Præco neque principia dicere, neque mi- 
ſerationem commoyere. Apul, 
* Woolſton, 


citous, 
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citous, as capable, of the point of argument, 
ſo they can but catch the point of wit. Amongſt 
ſuch, and to ſuch, you write : and it is in- 
conceivable what havoc falſe wit makes in a 
fooliſh head: The rabble of mankind (as 
ce an excellent writer well obſerves) being 
t very apt to think, that every thing which 
e is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is 
* ridiculous in itſelf 5,” Few reflect on what 
a great wit! has ſo ingenuouſly owned, That 
wit is generally falſe reaſoning. 

But one, in whom your party moſt glories, 
hath written in defence of this abuſive way 
of wit and raillery, on ſerious ſubjects. Let 
us hear him then * : © Nothing is ridiculous, 
e except what is deformed ; nor is any thing 
«© proof againſt raillery, except what is hand- 
« ſome and juſt; and therefore it is the 
c hardeſt thing in the world to deny fair ho- 
te neſty the uſe of this weapon; which can 
© never bear an edge againſt herſelf, One 
«© may defy the world to turn bravery or ge- 
«© nerofity into ridicule: a man muſt be 
* ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the wit 
* imaginable, would go about to ridicule 
* wiſdom, or laugh at honeſty or good man- 


* Mr. Addiſon's Yorks, vol. iii. p. 293. Quarto. 
b Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope, Letter xvi. 
i Charafteriſtics, vol. i. Eſſay on the freedom of wit 


end humour, 
ners, 


DE DICATIO N. Xii 
© ners. Yes, ridiculous, indeed, to laugh 
at bravery, generoſity, wiſdom, honeſty, or 
good manners, as ſuch : and I hardly think, 
gentlemen, as licentious as ſome of you are, 
you will be ever brought to accept of this de- 
fiance, And why need you, when it is but 
ſhewing them, with overcharged and diſtort- 
ed features, to laugh at leiſure. Call them but 
temerity, prodigality, gravity, fimplicity, fop- 
pery, and, as you have often experienced, the 
buſineſs is done, And what ſecurity will the 
writer give us, that they ſhall not be ſo call- 
ed? I am perſuaded, if you are never to be 
thought ridiculous till you become ſo, in the 
way this gentleman marks out, you may go 
ſafely on in the freedom of wit and humour, 
till there be never a virtue left, to laugh out 
of countenance. 

But he will fay, he means ſuch clear vir- 
tue as hath no equivocal mark about her, 
which a prevaricator can lay hold on. Ad- 
mit this: the man of wit will then try to 
make her ridiculous by her equipage, if he 
cannot make her ſo in her perſon. 

However, will he ſay, it ſhews at leaſt, 
that nothing can be done againſt her, till ſhe 
be diſguiſed. A mighty conſolation this to 
expiring virtue, that ſhe cannot be deſtroyed 
till you have put her on a fool's coat, As if 
it was as hard to get that on, as Hercules's 


of; 
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off ; indeed, in this the compariſon will hold 
better, that when once on, it ſticks as cloſe as 
that envenomed one of old, and often laſts her 
to her funeral, 

But if this noble writer means that truth 
cannot be obſcured, however diſguiſed ; nor 
conſequently, made ridiculous, however re- 
preſented; the two celebrated inftances, which 
follow, ſeem to ſhew he was miſtaken. Where, 
in the firſt, it is ſeen, that nothing can be 
ftronger than the ridicule, nor, at the ſame 
time more open and tranſparent than the diſ- 
guiſe; in the latter, nothing more obſcured 
than the beauty of the truth ridiculed, nor 
more out of fight than the fallacy in the re- 
preſentation. Which may teach us, that any 
kind of diſguiſe will ferve the turn; and, that 
witty men will never be at a loſs for one. 

Of all the virtues that were ſo much in this 
noble writer's heart, and in his writings, 
there was not one he more revered than love 
of public liberty; or which he would leſs ſuſ- 
pect ſhould become liable to the impreflions 
of buffoonry. Methinks I hear him fay, 
« One may defy the world to turn the love 
& of public liberty into ridieule: a man muſt 
te be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the 
wit imaginable, would go about it.“ 

However, once on a time, a great wit ſet 
upon this-taſk ; he undertook to laugh at this 

— * very 
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very virtue; and that too, ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
he ſet the whole nation a laughing with him. 
What mighty engine, you will aſk, was em- 
ployed, to put in motion ſo large a body, and 
for ſo extraordinary a cauſe ? In truth, a very 
ſimple one: a diſcourſe, of which all the wit 
conſiſts in the title; and that too ſculking, as 
vou will ſee, under one unlucky word. Mrs. 

Bull's vindication of the indiſpenſable duty of 


CUCKOLDOM, incumbent upon wives, in caſe 


of the tyranny, infidelity, or * inſufficiency of 


huſbands . Now had the merry reader been 
but ſo wiſe to reflect, that reaſon was the teſt 
of ridicule, and not ridicule the teſt of truth, 
he would have ſeen to rectify the propoſition, 
and to ſtate it fairly thus: The indiſpenſable 

duty of DivoRCt, etc. And then the joke 
had been over, before the laugh could have 
begun. 

And now let this noble writer tell us, as 
he does, that fair honeſty can never bear an 
edge againſt herſelf, for that nothing is ridi- 
culous but what is deformed ; and a great deal 
to the ſame purpoſe, which his Platonic man- 
ners had ſupplied him with. | 

But very often the change put upon us is 
not ſo eaſily diſcernible, Sulpicius tells Ci- 
cero, that returning by ſea from Aſia, and 
ſeeing in his courſe gina, Megara, the Pi- 

* Fiftory of John Bull, firſt part, chap. xili, 
ræeus, 


| 
| 
| 


— — — — — — — 
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ræeus, and Corinth in ruins, he fell into this 
very natural and humane reflexion : © And 
* ſhall we, ſhort-lived creatures as we are, 
* bear with impatience the death of our fel- 
© lows, when, in one ſingle view we behold 
<* the carcaſes of ſo many lately flouriſhing 
ce cities?!” What could be juſter or wiſer 
than the piety of this reflexion ? And yet it 


could not eſcape the ridicule of a celebrated 
french buffoon. If neither (ſays hen) the 


A 


Ex Aſia rediens, cum ab /Egina Megaram verſus na- 
vigarem, ccepi regiones circumcirca proſpicere. Poſt me 
erat Ægina; ante Megara; dextra Piræeus; ſiniſtra Co- 
rinthus: quæ oppida quodam tempore florentiſſima fue- 
runt, nunc proſtrata, & diruta ante oculos jacent. Cce- 
pi egomet mecum fic cogitare: Hem |! nos homunculi in- 
dignamur, ſi quis noſtrum interiit, aut occiſus eſt, quo- 
rum vita brevior eſſe debet, cum uno loco tot oppidum 
cadavera projecta jaceant? Sulpicius M. T. Ciceroni, lib. 
IV. ep. 5. 

w Superbes monumens de Porgueil des humains, 

Piramides, 'Tombeaux, dont la vaine ſtructure 
A temoigne que Vart, par Fadreſle des mains 
Et Paſhdu travail, peut vaincre la nature! 
Vieux palais ruinez, chef d'ceuvres des Romains; 
Et les derniers efforts de leur architecture, 
Collifee, ou ſouvent ces peuples inhumains 

De Sentr aſſaſſmer ſe donnsient tablature, 

Par Vinjure des ans vous eſtes abolis, 

Ou du moins la plus part vous eſtes demolis : 

Il reſt point de ciment que le temps ne diſſoude, 
Si vos marbres {1 durs ont ſentis ſon pouvoir, 


* Pyramids 
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DEDICATION, Xu 
« Pyramids of Egypt, nor the Colofleum at 
« Rome could withſtand the injury of time; 
& why ſhould I think much that my black 
t waiſtcoat is out at elbows? Here, indeed, 
the firſt thing to be obſerved is the ſuperior 
reſiſtance of truth, 

The buffoon, before he could ho an air 
of ridicule on this admirable ſentiment, was 
forced to change the image; and in the place 
of Ægina, Megara, etc. to ſubſtitute the Py- 
ramids and Colofleum. For theſe latter, as 
they were the monuments of human pride, 
and folly, eaſily ſuffered a ridiculous turn: 
but the former, as free cities, the nurſeries of 
arts and commerce, and being the nobleſt 
efforts of human wiſdom and virtue, could 


not ſo well be ſet in any idle light. 


But then, how few of his readers were 
able to detect the change put upon them, 
when it is highly probable the author himſelf 
did not ſee it ? who, perplexed at the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of truth, in the various ar- 
rangement of his ideas turned the edge of 
his raillery, before he was aware, againſt the 


phantaſm of it, and was the firſt that fell 


into his own deceit. 


= 


Dois-je trouver mauvais, qu'un meſchant pourpoint noir, 


Qui m'a dure deux ans, ſoit perce par le coude? 


Scarron. 


Vox. I. - A Hence 
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Hence may be ſeen what the noble writer 
ſeems to have ſpoken at random, at leaſt, not 
at all to the purpoſe of the queſtion he was 
upon, that ſuch indeed is the inflexible nature 
of truth, that all the wit in the world can ne- 
ver render it ridiculous, till it be ſo diſtorted 
as to look like error, or ſo diſguiſed as to 
appear like folly, A circumſtance which, 
though it greatly recommends the maje- 
fly of virtue, yet, as it cannot ſecure it from 
inſult, doth not at all ſhew the innocence of 
ridicule; which was the point he had to 
prove, | 
But to ſee what little good is to be expected 
in this way of wit and humour, one may go 
further ; and obſerve, that even the ridicule 
of falſe virtue, which ſurely deſerves no quar- 
ter, hath been ſometimes attended with very 
ill effects. The Spaniards have lamented, 
and I believe truly, that Cervantes's juſt 
and inimitable ridicule of Anight-errantry 
rooted up, with that folly, a great deal of their 
real honour. And it appears very evident, 
that Butler's fine ſatire on fanaticiſm contri- 
buted not a little, during the licentious times 
of Charles II. to bring ſober prety into diſere- 
dit. The reaſon is evident: there are many 
lines of reſemblance between truth and its 
counterfeits: and it is the province of vit 
only to find out the /;Zeneſſes in things; and 
| ET? 4 not 
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tit the talent of the common admirers of it to 


diſcover the differences. 

But you will ſay, perhaps, Let truth, when 
thus attacked, defend itſelf with the ſame 
arms: for why, as your maſter aſks, ſhould 
fair honeſty be denied the uſe of this weapon? 
Be it ſo: come on then, and let us impartial- 
ly attend the iſſue, We have, upon record, 


the moſt illuſtrious example of this conten- 


tion that ever was. The diſpute I mean, was 
between Socrates and Ariſtophanes. Here 
truth had all the advantage of place, of wea- 
pons, and of judges: the it employed his 
whole life in the cauſe of virtue: the other, 
only a few comic ſcenes againſt it. But, hea- 
vens | again{t what virtue ! againſt the pureſt 
and brighteſt portion of it that ever enlight- 
ened the gentile world. The wit of Ariſto- 
phanes is well known: that of Socrates was, 
in a ſupreme degree, juſt, delicate, and ſtrong ; 
and, ſo frequent, that it procured him the 
name of the Attic buffoon. The place was 


the politeſt ſtate in the politeſt time, Athens 


in its glory; and the judges the grave ſenators 
of Arcopagus. For all this, the comic poet tri- 
umphed: and with the coarſeſt kind of buf- 
ſoonry, little fitted, one would think, to take fo 
polite a people, had the art to tarniſh all this 
virtue; and, what was more, to make the 
owner reſemble his direct oppoſite, that cha- 

FS: racter 
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racter he was moſt unlike, that character he 
moſt hated, that very character he had em- 
ployed all his wit to detect, lay open, and 
confound; in one word, the sopHISsT. The 
conſequences are well known“. 

Thus will raillery, in defence of vice and 
error, be ſtill an overmatch for that employ- 
ed on the fide of truth and virtue. Becauſe 
fair honeſty uſes, though a ſharp, yet an un- 
tainted weapon ; while knavery ſtrikes with 
one empoiſoned, though much duller. The 
honeſt man employs his wit as correctly as his 
logic; whereas the very definition of a knave's 
raillery is a ſophiſm. 

But, indeed, when a licentious buffoonry 
is once appealed to, and encouraged; its iſſue 
has no kind of dependance on the fit choice 
of its object. All characters fall alike before 
it. In the diſſolute times of Charles II, this 
weapon, with the ſame eaſe, completed the 
ruin of the beſt, and, of the very worſt mi- 
niſter of that age. The hiſtorians tell us, that 
Chancellor Hyde was brought into his maſter's 
contempt, by this court-argument. They 
mimicked his walk and geſture, with a fire- 
ſhovel and bellows, for the mace and purſe. 
'The fame ingenious ſtroke of humour was 


* See this matter, and what elfe relates to r:dicule, 
as a teſt of Truth, explained at large, and in a very juſt 
and elegant manner, by Mr, Brown, in his ft Effay on 
"the Characteriſtics. > 
3 repeated 
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DEDICATION. xi 
repeated on Secretary Bennet, and, by the 


happy addition of his black patch, with the 


very ſame ſucceſs. Thus, it being the repre- 
ſentation, and not the object repreſented, 
which ſtrikes the fancy, vice and virtue muſt 
fall indifferently before it. 

I hope then, Gentlemen, you will in time 
be brought to own, that this method is the 
moſt unfair in itſelf, and moſt pernicious in its 
conſequences : that its natural effect is to miſ- 
lead the judgment, and to make the heart 
diſſolute. 

It is a ſmall matter, that the State requires 
of you, ſobriety, decency, and good manners, 
to qualify you for the noble employment of 
thinking freely, and at eaſe. We have been 
told this, you will ſay, before: But, when 
it came to be explained; By ſober avriting 
was meant, writing in the language of the ma- 
giſtrate. It may be ſo; but then, remember, it 
was not till you yourſelves had led the way to 
the abuſe of words; and had called calumny, 
complaint; and a ſcurril licence, urbanity. 
Happy for you, that you are in times when 
liberty is ſo well underſtood. Had you lived 
in the boaſted days of claſſic freedom, he 
amongſt you who had eſcaped beſt, had 
been branded with a character, the anci- _ 
ent ſages eſteemed moſt infamous of all, Ax 
ENEMY TO THE RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY. 


a 3 A very 
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A very candid and reſpectable author ſpeak ' 
ing of the ancient reſtraints on free-thinking, 
ſays, © Theſe were the maxims, theſe the 
* principles, which the light of nature ſug- 
&« geſted, which reaſon dictated *.” Nor has 
this fine writer any cauſe to be aſhamed of his 
acknowledgment ; nor his adverſaries any 
pretence that he muſt needs eſteem it the 
meaſure for the preſent times. For, as a great 
ancient well obſerves, It is one thing to ſpeak 
c of truth, and another to hear truth ſpeak of 
** herſelf?.,” It was CHRISTIAN TRUTH 
and CHARITY, the truth and charity you ſo 
much inſult, which only could take off thoſe 
reſtraints ; and require no more of you than 
to be as FREE, but not uſt ing your liberty for a 
cloak of maliciouſneſs a. 

I have now done with your bulſoonry : 
which like chewed bullets, is againſt the law 
of arms; and come next to your ſcurrilities, 

thoſe Rink-pots of your offenſive war. 

As the CLERGY of the eſtabliſhed church 
have been more particularly watchful in what 
is yet the common cauſe of all, the intereſts of 


Chriſtianity, and moſt ſucceſsful in repelling 


the inſults of its enemies, they have fallen un 


79 Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 62, & ei. 
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der the heavieſt load of your calumny and 
flander. With unparalleled licence, you have 
gone on, repreſenting them as debauched, 
avaricious, proud, vindictive, ambitious, de- 
ceitful, irreligious, and incorrigible. An 
order of men profligate and abandoned to 
wickedneſs, inconſiſtent with the good of 
ſociety, irreconcileable enemies to reaſon, 
and conſpirators againſt the liberty and pro- 
perty of mankind*.” 

To fill up your common place of ſlander, 
the moſt inconſiſtent qualities have been 
raked together to deform them : qualities that 
could never ſtand together, but in idea; and 


in the idea of a Free-thinker too. 


The Order is now repreſented as moſt con- 
temptible for their politics, ever in the wrong, 
and under a fatality of continued blunders 
attending them as a curſe : But anon, we are 
told of their deep-laid ſchemes of a ſeparate 
intereſt, ſo wiſely. conducted, as to elude 


and baffle all the policy of courts, and wiſ- 


dom of legiſlatures. 

Now they are a ſet of ſuperſtitious bigots, 
and firey zealots, prompt to ſacrifice the rights 
of humanity, to the intereſts of mother- 
church: but now again, they are Tartufes 


- 


r Rights of the Chriſtian Church, and Chriſtianity as 
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witheut religion; Atheiſts and Apoflates with= 
out faith or law. 

This moment, fo united in one common 
confederacy, as to make their own policy 
the cauſe of God : But, the next, ſo divided, 
| as to have every man's hand againſt his bro- 
1 ther, tearing and worrying one another ; to 
[ 


the great ſcandal of the charitable author of 
the Diſcourſe of free-thinking. 

But it is to be hoped, as the evidence is 
| ſo ill laid together, the accuſation may be 
| groundlels. 
| But why do I talk of the clergy, when 
there is not one, however otherwiſe eſteem- 
ed by, or related to you, that can eſcape 
your ſlander, if he happen to diſcover the 
leaſt inclination for that cauſe, againſt which 
you are fo virulently bent? Mr. Locke, the 
honour of this age, and the inſtructor of the 
future, ſhews us, in the treatment he re- 
ceived from his FRIEND and from his pu- 
PIL, what a believer is to expect from you, 
It was enough to provoke their reſentment, 
that he had ſhewn he reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity; and had placed all his hopes of 
happineſs in another life, 

The intimacy between him and Mr. Col. 
lins is well known. Mr. Collins ſeemed to 
idolize Mr. Locke while living ; and Mr, 
Locke was confident Mr. Collins would preſerve 

OE bis 
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his memory when dead r. But he chanced to 
to be miſtaken : For no ſooner was he gone, 


than Mr. Collins publickly * inſults a notion of 
his honoured friend, concerning the poſſibrlity 


* of conceiving how matter might firſt be made 
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and begin to be: And goes affectedly out of 
his way to ſhew his good will to his memory. 
The noble author of the Characteriſtics 
had received * part of his education from 
that great philoſopher : And it muſt be own- 
ed, that this lord had many excellent quali- 
ties, both as a man, and a writer, He was 
temperate, chaſte, honeſt, and a lover of 
his country, In his writings he hath ſhewn 
how largely he had imbibed the deep ſenſe, 
and how naturally he could copy the graci- 


ous manner of Plato, How far Mr. Locke 


contributed to the cultivating theſe qualities, 
I will not enquire : But that inveterate ran- 
cour which he indulged againſt Chriſtianity, 
it is certain, he had not from his maſter. 
It was Mr. Locke's love of it that ſeems prin- 
cipally to have expoſed him to his pupil's bit- 
tereſt inſults. One of the moſt precious re- 


* « I know you loved me living, and will preſerve my 
memory now I am dead,” ſays he in his letter to be 


delivered to Mr, Collins at his death. : 


s Anſwer to Dr. Clarke's third Defence of his Letter | 
to Mr. Dodwell, at the end. 


| t See Bibl. Choiſſe, tom. vi. p. 343. 
; mains 
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mains of the piety of that excellent man, are 
his laſt words to Mr. Collins: May you 
| * live long and happy, &c. all the uſe to be 
te made of it is, that this world is a ſcene of 
«© vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, and affords 
| F* no ſolid ſati faction, but the conſciouſneſs 
| | © of well doing, and the mopes oF ANo- 
* THER LIFE, This is what I can ſay by 
cc experience, and what you will find when 
* you come to make up your account*.” One 
would think, that if ever the parting breath 
| of pious men, or the laſt precepts of dying 
ii philoſophers, could claim reverence of their 
l ſurvivors, this noble monument of friend- 
5 ſhip, and religion, had been ſecure from out- 
rage. Vet hear, in how unworthy, how 
cruel a manner, his noble diſciple apoſtro- 
phizes him on this occaſion ; © Philoſopher J 
ce Jet me hear concerning life, what the 
e right notion is, and what I am to ſtand to 
c upon occaſion ; that I may not, when life 
“ ſeems retiring, or has run itſelf out to 
* the very dregs ®, cry VANITY ! condemn 
e the woRLD, and at the ſame time com- 
* plain that LIFE IS SHORT AND PASSING, 
* For why ſo ſhort indeed, if not found 
« ſweet 2 Why do I complain both ways ? 
Is vanity, mere vanity, a happineſs ; or 
by Amongſt his Letters publiſhed by Deſmaizeaux. 
Mr. Locle was then in his 734 year, 
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t can miſery paſs away too ſoon ? Here 
the polite author had the noble pleaſure of 
ridiculing the philoſopher and the Fſalmiſt 
together. But I will leave the ſtrange re- 
flexions, that naturally ariſe from hence, to 
the reader ; who, I am ſure, will be before- 
hand with me in judging, that Mr. Locke 
had reaſon to condemn a world that aftorded 


ſuch a friend and pupil *. 


x Chara&eriſlics, vol. i. p. 302. 30 ed. 

Man is like to vanity : His days are as @ ſhadow. 
that paſſeth away. PSAL. cxliv. 4. 

z The ſpite he bore his maſter is inconceivable : He 
did not diſdain to take up with thofe vulgar calumnies 
that Mr. Locke had again and again confuted. “ Some 
<« even (ſays he, Qaract. vol. i. p. 80. 3* ed.) of our 
& moſt admired modern philoſophers had fairly told us, 
« that virtue and vice had, after all, no other law or 
& meaſure than mere faſhion and vogue.” The caſe 
is this: When Mr, Locke reaſons againſt innate ideas, 
he brings it as one argument againſt them, that virtue 
and vice in many places, were not regulated by the na- 
ture of things, which they muſt have been, were there 


ſuch innate ideas : But by mere faſhion and vogue. Is 


this then fairly told of our admired modern philoſopher ? 
But it was crime enough that he laboured to overthrow 
nate ideas; things that the noble author underſtood to 
be the foundation of his moral ſenſe. (See vol. iii. p. 
214.) In vain did Mr. Locke inceſſantly repeat, that 
the divine law is the only true touchſtone of moral 
g redtitude.” This did but increaſe his pupil's f̃eſent- 


ment, who had all his faculties poſſeſſed with the Mo- 


RAL SENSE, as © the only true touchſtone of moral 
f reQitude,” But the whole Eſſay itſelf, one of the: 


But 
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But to return, Gentlemen, ta your abuſe A f 
of the clergy: this is not only to affront re- | 15 
ligion, which, by your practice, you ſeem y ; 
to regard as one of the eſſential branches of . 
literary liberty; but likewiſe, to inſult civil =” 
ſociety. For while there is ſuch a thing as . = 


a church efabhſhed by law, the minifliry of 
it muſt needs bear a ſacred, that is, a public 
character, even on your own principles *. 
To abuſe them, therefore, as a body, is in- 
ſulting the ſtate that protects them. It is 
highly injuricus likewiſe, becauſe a body-po- 
litic cannot preſerve the reverence neceſſary 


nobleſt, and moſt original books in the world, could 
not eſcape his ridicule : © In reality (ſays he, vol. i. 
< p. 299.) how ſpecious a ſtudy, how folemn an amuſe- 
« ment, is raiſed from what we call philoſophical ſpe- 
e culations! The formation of ideas | their compoſi- 
& tions, compariſons, agreement, and diſagreement |! 
& —Why do I concern myſelf in ſpeculations about 
« my ideas? What is it to me, for inſtance, to know 
« what kind of idea I can form of ſpace ? Divide a ſo- 
ce lid body, etc.” and ſo he goes on in Mr. Locke's own 
words: And left the reader ſhould not take the ſatire, a 
note at the bottom of the page informs us, that “ theſe 
6 are the words of the particular author cited.” But the 
invidious Remark on this quotation ſurpaſſes all credit. 
Thus the atomiſt, or EPICUREAN., The Free-thinkers 
aſter this, can never ſure upbraid us with our flippancy 3 
in giving the name of Deiſt and Atheiſi to thoſe we do 1 
not like, when the very hero of their cauſe is thus taken 1 
in the fact. | | 4 

a © They alſo that have authority to teach, etc, are | 
c public miniſters.” Leviathan, p. 124. 


for 


Stob. de rep. Serm. 41. 
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ſor the ſupport of government, longer than 
its public officers, whether civil or religious, 
are treated with the regard due to their re- 
ſpective ſtations *. And here, your excuſe, 
when charged with uſing holy Writ irreve- 
rently, is out of doors. You pretend that the 
accuſation is diſingenuous, becauſe it takes 
for granted the thing in diſpute. But in the 
caſe before us, it is agreed, that the miniſters 
of the eſtabliſhed worſhip have a Ae 
that is, a Public character. 

Out of your own mouths likewiſe, are you 
condemned. A few inſtances there are in 
the firſt ages of Chr:/i:anity, of ſomething re- 
ſembling this miſconduct ; where the intem- 
perance of private zeal now and then gave 
the affront to the national religion. But who 
are they that ſo ſeverely cenſure this diforder ? 
that raiſe ſuch tragic outcries againſt the 
factious ſpirit of primitive Chriſtianity? Who, 
Gentlemen, but Yourſelves ! The very men 
who, out of ſpite and wantonneſs, daily per- 
ſiſt in doing what a miſguided devotion, now 
and then, though rarely, betrayed a martyr 
to commit. 

But would you read Chriſtian antiquity 


with equal minds, you would not want exam- 
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ples of a better conduct. For in general th& 
apologiſts for the Chr:/zan faith obſerved a de- 
cency and moderation, becoming the truth and 
importance of the cauſe they had to ſupport. 
We need only look into Ladlantius for the 
modeſty of their conduct in this reſpect. 
This eloquent apologiſt, who wrote in an 
age that would have indulged greater liber- 
ties, giving in his divine inſtitutions, the laſt 
ſtroke to expiring paganiſm; where he con- 


futes the national religion, ſpares as much as 
poſſible the prieſis; but in expoſing their phz- 


loſophy, is not ſo tender of their ſopbhiſis: For 
theſe laſt having no public character, the 
State was not concerned to have them manag- 
ed. Such, I ſay, was the general behaviour 
of the firſt Chriſtians. 

Nor can you plead, in your excuſe, any 
other neceſſity, than that inſeparable from a 
weak cauſe, of committing this violence. The 


diſcovery of truth is ſo far from being ad- 


vanced by it, that, on the contrary, it carries 
all the marks of deſign to retard the ſearch, 
when you ſo induſtriouſly draw off the rea- 
der's attention from the cauſe, by diverting 
him at the expence of the advocate. 


It is true, that at what time the Clergy 
ſo far forgot the nature of their office, and 


of the cauſe they were appointed to defend, 
as to call in the ſecular arm to ſupport their 
| argu- 
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arguments againſt wrong opinions, we ſaw 
without much ſurpriſe or reſentment, You, 
Gentlemen, in the like deluſion falling with- 
out ſcruple to affront the public, then little 
diſpoſed to give you an equal hearing, by the 
abuſe of a body, whoſe private intereſts the 
State had indiſcreetly eſpouſed. For where 
was the wonder, when Government had aſ- 
ſumed too much, for thoſe oppreſſed by it, to 
allow it too little? You thought this a fair re- 
priſal; and your candid enemies confeſſed, that 
ſome indulgence was to be given to the paſ- 
fions of men, raiſed and inflamed by ſo une- 
qual a treatment. But now, that the fate has 
withdrawn its power, and confined it within 
its proper office; and that this learned body 
publicly diſclaims its aſſiſtance; it will ſure- 
ly be expected, that Vou, likewiſe, ſhould 
return to a better mind, and forſake a prac- 
tice inſolently continued, without any reaſon- 
able pretence of freſh provocation. 

Your laſt abuſe, gentlemen, of the liberty 
of the preſs, is a certain diſſolute habit of 


mind, regardleſs both of truth and falſhood, 


which you betray in all your attacks on reve- 
lation, Who that had not heard of your ſo- 
lemn profeſſions of the love of liberty, 'f truth, 
of virtue, of your aim at the honour of God, 

© Both ſides believing any means lawſul-to ſupport 


What wy thought the truth, 
and 
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and good of man, could ever believe you had 


any thing of this at heart, when they ſee 


that ſpirit of levity, and diſſipation which 
runs through all your writings ? 

That You may not ſay I flander you, 1 
will produce thoſe marks in your works, on 
which I have formed my accuſation, of this 
abandoned temper. 

1. The firſt is an illimited buffoonry ; 
which ſuffers no teſt or criterion to your ri- 
dicule, to ſhew us, when you are in jeſt, 
and when in earneſt, 

2. An induſtrious affectation in - 
your true character out of ſight ; and in con- 
ſtantly aſſuming ſome new and fictitious 
perſonage. 

3. A love of chicane and contradiction; 
ſupported by an unnatural mixture of ſcepti- 
ciſm and dogmatizing. 


And here, Gentlemen, in ihuſtrating theſe 


three circumſtances of guilt, one might detect 
all your arts of controverſy, and eaſily diſplay 
the whole myſtery of modern PFree-thinking. 
But the limits of this addreſs will only per- 
mit me in few words to deſcribe the general 
nature of each; in order to ſhew how cer- 


tain an indication they are of the turn of 


mind I charge upon you. 
1. The illimited, undiſtinguiſhable 1 irony, 
which affords no inſight into the author's 
| mean- 
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meaning, or ſo much as room to gueſs what 
he would be at, is our firſt note. This, which 
is your favourite extravagance, the noble au- 
thor, who was ſo much your friend, calls 
« 2 dull ſort of wit which amuſes all alike.” 
Nay, he even ventures to pronounce it © a 
« oroſs, immoral, and illiberal way of abuſe, 
« foreign to the character of a good writer, a 
te gentleman, or man of worth*.” Tis pity 
he ſhould fall under his own cenſure : Yet 
this is certain, he hath ſo managed his good 
humour, that his admirers may always find a 
handle to charge us with credulity, or want 
of charity, let us determine as we will of his 
true and real ſentiments. However, the no- 
ble writer hath not aggravated this folly, in 
the character he hath given of it: For, here 
forgetful of your own precepts, (your com- 
mon- place topic - againſt public inſtructors) 
while you preſcribe ridicule to be ſo managed, 
as to ſhew it tends to a ſerious iſſue ; you prac- 
tiſe it ſo indiſcriminately, as to make one be- 
lieve you were all the time in jeſt. While you 
direct it to unmaſk formal hypocriſy, you ſuffer 


it to put ſober truth out of countenance ; and 


while you claim its aid, to find out what is to 


be laughed at*in every thing, you employ it 


to bring in every thing to be laughed at. 


* Chara#. vol. i. tract. ii. pt. i. & 2. 
Vol. iii. miſcel. iv. c. 2. | 
b That 
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That a reſtraint on free enquiry, will force 
writers into this vicious manner, we readily 
allow. Under theſe circumſtances, ſuch a key 
to ridicule as juſt writing demands being un- 
ſafe; and the only way to eſcape perſecution 
being to cover and intrench themſelves in ob- 
ſcurity ; it is no wonder that ridicule ſhould 


degenerate into the buffoonry that amuſes al 


alike : As in Ttaly, which gave birth to this 
ſpecies of writing, it is the only way, in which 
the poor crampt thinking wretches can diſ- 
charge a free thought, But in Great Britain, 
happily for Truth, and You, PH1LosoPHY is 
at her caſe; and you may lead her fafely 
back, thro' all the ancient modes of doubt- 
ing, objecting, and confuting. 

- It 1s difficult, therefore, to aſſign any other 
likely cauſe of this extravagance, than that vi- 
cious levity of ſpirit I have charged upon you. 
For as Man is formed by nature with an in- 
credible appetite for Truth ; ſo his ſtrongeſt 
pleaſure, in the enjoyment, ariſes from the 
actual communication of it to others. With- 
out this, it would be a cold purchaſe, would 
abſtract, ideal, ſolitary Truth; and poorly re- 
pay the labour and fatigue of the purſuit. 
Amongſt the Ancients, who, you will allow, 
had high notions of this socrAlL SENSE, it 
was a ſaying recorded by Cicero with appro- 
bation, * that even heaven would be no hap- 
« pineſs, 
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_ pineſs, to him who had not ſome compa- 
nion or ſocial ſpirit to ſhare with him in 
te the pleaſure of contemplating the great 
e truths of nature there revealed unto him.” 
228i quis in cœlum aſcendiſſet, naturamque 
e mundi, et pulchritudinem ſiderum perſpex- 
A : ce iſſet, inſuavem illam admirationem ei fore; 
d quæ jucundiſſima fuiſſet, fi aliquem, cui 
<« narraret, habuiſſet*.” Seneca goes yet fur- 
ther: © Nec me ulla res deleQabit, licet ex- 
« jmia fit et ſalutaris, quam mihi uni ſciturus 
ce ſim. Si cum hac exceptione detur ſapiens 
te tia, ut illam incluſam teneam, nec enun- 
* ciem, rejiciam : nullius boni, fine socto, 
te jucunda poſſeſſio eſt 5,” It was this paſſion 
which gave birth to writing, and brought li- 
terary compoſition to an art ; whereby the 
public was made a ſharer in thoſe important 
truths, which particulars had with ſo much 
toil excogitated for its uſe and entertainment. 
The principal object therefore of an author, 
while his paſſions are in their right ſtate, muſt 
needs be to deliver his ſentiments and opinions 
with all poſſible clearneſs : fo as no particular 
caſt of compoſition, or turn of expreſſion, 
which he held conducive to the embelliſh- 
ment of his work, ſhould be ſuffered to throw 
an ambiguity on his propoſitions, capable of 
miſleading the reader in judging. of his real 
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ſentiments. To ſuch a one, nothing can be a 


greater concern than to find that this his prin- 
cipal purpoſe was defeated. 

But when, on the contrary, we ſee a wri- 
ter, who is ſo far from diſcovering any thing 
of this concern, that an air of negligence ap- 
pears in every thing he delivers; a viſible 
contempt of his reader's ſatisfaction, to which 
he prefers a dull malicious pleaſure of miſ- 
leading him in the obſcurity of an illimited 
ridicule ; we cannot poſſibly avoid conclud- 
ing ſuch a one to be far gone in this wretched 
depravity of heart. 


2. Another mark, is Your perpetually aſ- 


ſuming ſome perſonated character, as the exi- 
gence of chicane requires, For the diſpute 
is to be kept on foot ; and therefore, when 
in danger of coming to an iſſue, a new per- 
ſonage is to be aſſumed, that the trial of ſkill 
may be fought over again with difterent wea- 
pons. So that the modern Free-thinker, is 


a perfect Preteus. He is now a Diſſenter, or 


a Papiſt ; now again a Jew, or a Mahometan ; 
and, when cloſely preſſed and hunted through 
all the ſhapes, he at length ſtarts up in his 
genuine form, an INFIDEL conſeſſed h. 
Indeed where the Magiſtrate hath confin- 
ed the liberty of free debate, to one or two 
profeſſions, There, an unlicenced writer hath 


b Mr, Collins. 
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no way of publiſhing his ſpeculations, but 
under the cover of one of theſe authorized 
Profeſſors. But to affect this practice after 
the neceſſity is over, is licentious and immo- 
ral. For the perſonated character, only ar- 
guing ad hominem, embroils, rather than di- 
res us, in the ſearch of truth; has a natu- 
ral tendency to promote ſcepticiim ; and if not 
this, yet it keeps the diſpute from ever com- 
ing to an iſſue ; which is attended with great 
inconveniences. For though the diſcovery of 
ſpeculative truth be of much importance to 
the perfection of man's nature, yet the ſtu- 
dious lengthening out literary debates, is 
greatly pernicious to ſociety, as focieties are 
generally formed. Therefore, though the 
good of mankind would ſet an honeſt man 
upon publiſhing what he takes to be diſcove- 
ries in truth ; yet the ſame motive would 
oblige him to take the faireſt, and moſt di- 
rect road to their reception. 

But I would not have it thought, by this, 
that I condemn the aſſuming a perſonated 
character on all occaſions whatſoever. There 
are ſeaſons when it is fair and expedient, 
When the diſpute is about the pRAcTICAL 
application of ſome truth to the good of a par- 


ticular ſociety ; there it is prudent to take 


up a ſuitable character, and to argue ad homi- 
nem. For there, the end is a benefit to be 


1 gained 
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gained for that ſociety ; andit isnot of ſo great 
moment on what principles the majority is 
prevailed upon to make the ſociety happy, as 
it is, that it ſhould ſpeedily become ſo. But in 
the diſcovery of ABSTRACT SPECULATIVE 
truth, the affair goes quite otherwiſe. The bu= 
ſineſs here is demonſtration, not perſuaſion. And 7 
it is of the eſſence of truth, to be made ap- * 

pear and ſhine out only by its own luſtre. 
A familiar example will ſupport this ob- 
ſervation, Our great Britihh philoſopher, 
writing for religious liberty, combats his in- 
tolerant adverſary, all the way, with his own 1 
principles; well knowing that, in ſuch a 
time of prejudices, arguments built on re- 
ceived opinions, would have greateſt weight, 
and make quickeſt impreſſion on the body af 
the People, whom it was his buſineſs to gain. 
But the method he employed in defending 
mere ſpeculative truth was very difterent. A 
Prelate of great name, was pleaſed to attack 
his efſay concerning human underſlanding;, 
who, though conſummate in the learning of 
the Schools, yet happened at that time to ap> M7 
ply his principles ſo very aukwardly, as gave 
our philoſopher the moſt inviting opportuni- 
ty of turning them againſt him. An advan- 
tage moſt to the taſte of him who contends 
only for victory: but he contended for 
truth; and was too wiſe to think of eſta» 
| bliſhipg 
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bliſhing it on falſhood; and too honeſt to 
affect triumphing over error by any thing but 
by its oppoſite. | 

You ſee then, Gentlemen, you are not 
likely to eſcape by this diſtinction: the diſ- 
pute with you is about ſpeculative truth : 
Vourſelyes take care to give the world re- 
peated information of it, as often as you 
think fit to feign an apprehenſion of the Ma- 
giſtrate's reſentment. 

But of as little uſe as this method, of the 
berſonated character, is, in itſelf, to the juſt 
end of controverſy, you generally add a dou- 
ble ſhare of diſingenuity in conducting it. 
Common ſenſe, as well as common honeſty, 
requires, that he who aſſumes a perſonated 
character, ſhould fairly ſtick by it, for that 
turn at leaſt, But we ſhall be greatly de- 
ceived, if we preſume on fo much condeſ- 


cenſion: the late famous author of The 


Greunds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, 
took it into his head to perſonate a Je, in 
the interpretation of ſome propheſies which 
he would perſuade us are not applicable to 
Jeſus. The learned prelate, who undertook 
to anſwer him, having ſhewn that thoſe pro- 
pheſies had no completion under the Fewi/h 
diſpenſation, concludes very pertinently, that 
F they did not belong to Jeſus, they belong 
to no one. What ſays our impoſtor Jew 

b 4 to 
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to this? One would be aſtoniſhed at his re. 
ply : Suppoſe they do not, ſays he, I am not 
anſwerable for their completion. What ! not 
as a Jew? whoſe perſon he aſſumes, and 
whoſe argument he borrows : which ar- 
gument is not founded on this, That the 
characters of completion, according to the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, do not coincide and qua- 
drate ; to which, indeed, his anſwer would 
be pertinent; but on this, that there are 
complete characters of the completion of the 
propheſies, under the Jewiſh oeconomy ; 
and therefore, ſays the Jew, you are not to 
look for thoſe marks under the Chriſtian. 
The only reaſonable way then of replying 
to this argument, is to deny, that there are 
ſuch marks under the Jeuiſb oeconomy ; 
which if the Few cannot prove, his objection 
founded on a prior completion, is entirely over- 
thrown. Inſtead of this, we are put off with 
the cold buffoonry of, I am not obliged to find 
a meaning for your propheſies. 

3. The third mark of this abandoned ſpi- 
rit, is that unnatural mixture of ſcepticiſm, 
and dogmatizing, which ſo monſtrouſly va- 
riegates your misſhapen works. I do not 
mean by it, that unreaſonable temper of 
mind, which diſtinguiſhes the whole claſs of 
Free-thinkers ; and ſuffers you at the ſame 
time, that you affect much ſcepticiſm, in re- 

jecting 
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jecting revelation, to dogmatize very poſitively 
on ſome favourite points of civil tradition. 
The noble author, ſo oft before quoted, could 
not himſelf forbear to ridicule his party for 
this foible *, It muſt certainly, ſays he, be 
* ſomething elſe than incredulity which fa- 
tc ſhions the taſte and judgment of many 
&« Gentlemen, whom we hear cenſured as 
« Atheiſts. --- Who, if they want a true 
« Iſraelitiſp faith, can make amends by a 
Chineſe or Indian one. --- Though Chriſ- 
« tian miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy them, 
« they dwell with the higheſt contentment 
e on the prodigies of Mooriſþ and Pagan 
* countries.” 

This is ill enough, but the perverſity I 
ſpeak of is much worſe : and that is, when 
the ſame writer, on different occaſions aſſumes 
the Dogmatiſt and Sceptic on the ſame que- 
ſtion ; and fo abuſes both characters, by all 
the perverſity of ſelf-contradiction. 

For inſtance, how common is it for one 
of Your writers, when he brings Pagan an- 
tiquity to contradict and diſcredit the Jeu, 
to cry up a Greek hiſtorian as an evidence, 
to which nothing can be replied ? An im- 


A 


c 


perfect hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, 


though one lived a thouſand, and the other 

fifteen hundred years after the point in queſ- 
1 Chara@eriftics, vol. i. p. 245, edit. 3. 

tion 
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tion, picked up from any lying traveller 
they met with in their rambles, ſhall now 
outweigh the circumſtantial hiſtory of Moſes ; 
who wrote of his own people, and lived in 
the times he wrote of. But now turn the 
tables, and apply the teſtimony of theſe wri- 
ters, and of others of the beſt credit of the 
ſame nation, to the confirmation of the Je- 
20% hiſtory, and then nothing is more uncer- 
tain and fallacious than claſſical antiquity. 
All is darkneſs and confuſion: then we are 
ſure to hear of, 
—— Quicquid Græcia mendax 
Audet in hiſtoria, 

Then Herodotus is a lying traveller, and Dis. 
dorus Siculus a haſty collector. 

Again, when the choice and ſeparation of 
the 1/raelites for God's peculiar people, is to 
be brought in queſtion, and made ridicu- 


lous ; they are repreſented as the vileſt, the 


moſt profligate, and perverſe race of men : 
then every indiſcreet paſſage of a declamatory 
divine is raked up with care to make them 
odious ; and even the hard fate of the great 
hiſtorian Joſephus pitied, that he had © no bet- 
ce ter a ſubject than ſuch an illiterate, bar- 


ec barous, and ridiculous people. But 


when the Scripture account of the treat- 
ment, which the Holy Jeſus met with from 


* Diſcourſe ef Free-thinking, p. 157+ th 
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= them, is thought fit to be diſputed ; theſe 
= Fews are become an humane and wiſe na- 
tion; which interfered not with the teachings 
of ſes, or the propagation of opinions, but 

where the public ſafety was thought to be in 
danger by ſeditious doctrines. 
But ſo it is, even with the BiBLE itſelf, 
and its beſt interpreter, HUMAN REASON. 
It is generally allowed that the author of The 
Diſcourſe of Free- thinking, and of The Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, was one 
and the ſame perſon. Now it being to his 
| purpoſe in the firſt pamphlet, to blaſt the 
credit of the book in general, as a rule of 
= faith, the Bible is there repreſented as a moſt 
= obſcure, dark, incomprehenſible collection of 
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4 multifarious tracts. But in his diſcourſe of 
f The Grounds, etc. where ! he is to obviate 


= the reaſon of the difficulty in explaining 
ancient propheſies drawn from the genius 
of the Eaſtern ſtyle, ſentiment, and man- 
ners ; this very book is, on a ſudden, be- 
K come ſo eaſy, plain, and intelligible, that 
ino one can poſſible miſtake its meaning. 

: Again, the fame writer, where, in his 
Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon, he is upon 
diſcrediting the doctrine of the ever bleſſed 


" Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 68. and of the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 81—2. 


Trinity, 
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Trinity, and other myſteries of the Chriſtian 
faith, repreſents human reaſon as omniſ- 
cient, and the full meaſure of all things : 
but when the proof of the immateriality of 
the ſoul, from the qualities of matter and 
ſpirit, is to be obſtinately oppoſed, the ſcene 
is ſhifted, and we are preſented with a new 
face of things : Reaſon is then become weak, 
ſtaggering, and impotent: then we know 
not but one quality may be another quality ; 
one mode another mode ; Motion may be 
conſciouſneſs ; and Matter ſentient *. 

Theſe, Gentlemen, are the ſeveral ways, 
in which you have abuſed the LI BERT or 
THE PRESS. One might defy you, with all 
your good will, to find out a new one, or to 
go further in the old : You have done your 
worſt. You ſhould think of growing better. 
This is the only inference I would draw 
from your bad conduct. For I am not one 
of thoſe who ſay you ſhould be disfranchiſed 
of the rights you have ſo wantonly and wick- 
edly abuſed. Natural rights were leſs pre- 
cariouſly beſtowed : the civil, indeed, are 

: frequently given on the condition of our 
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| good behaviour, And this difference, in 4 
iy the ſecurity of the poſſeſſion, is founded in ” 
U the plaineſt reaſon. Natural rights are ſo : 
[ neceſlary to our being, that, without them, 3 
= See his Anſwers to Dr, Clarke. E _ 
Life & 
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Life becomes miſerable ; but the civil only 
contributing to our eaſier accommodation, in 
ſome circumſtances of it, may be loſt with- 
out injury to our common nature, 

In a word then, all that we defire is your 
amendment; without any ſiniſter aim of 
calling upon the Magiſtrate to quicken you, 
So I leave you, as I dare ſay will he, to your- 
ſelves. Nor let any good man be above mea- 
ſure ſcandalized for your faults ; or more im- 


patient for your reformation, than mere cha- 


rity requires. I don't know what panic the 
preſent growth of infidelity may have thrown 
ſome of us into: I, for my part, confide fo 
much in the goodneſs of our cauſe, that I too 
could be tempted to /augh in my turn, while 
I think of an old ſtory told us by Herodotus n, 


* Lib. ii. c. 14. vid. Plutarch. Symp. 1. iv. Prob. 5. 
The learned Gale cannot be reconciled to this kind of 
huſbandry. He is therefore for having the word Te, uſed 
by Herodotus, not to ſignify ſwine, but cows or hei fers. 
His authority for this uſe of the word is Heſychius. But 
Plutarch is a much better for the other ſignification, who 
in his Symp. quoted above, ſpeaking to the queſtion 
Iloregey s Ioud abt oeCourvor Thy vy, etc. mentions 
this very circumſtance of tillage from ' Herodotus, and 
underſtands by vs ſwine, The truth of the matter 


. ſeems to be this, Hefychius found that vs, in ſome 


obſcure province or other, meant a Heifer, as xa - 
amongſt the Tyrrhenians meant a goat, and ſo put it 


down to inrich his dictionary with an unuſual ſignification. 
| 5 oo of 
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of your favourite Egyptians ; of whom you 
are like to hear a great deal in the following 
work. With this tale I ſhall beg leave to 
_ conclude my long addreſs unto you. 
He tells us then, that at what time their 
Deity, the Nile, returns into his ancient chan- 
nel; and the huſbandman hath committed 
the good ſeed to the opening glebe, it was 
their cuſtom to turn in whole droves of 
SWINE ; to range, to trample, root up, and 
deſtroy at pleaſure, And now nothing ap- 
peared but deſolation, while the ravages of 
the obſcene herd had killed every chearful 
hope of future plenty. When on the iſſue, 
it was ſeen, that all their malice and greedi- 
neſs had effected, was only this; that the 
ſeed took better root, incorporated more 
kindly with the ſoil, and at length ſhot up 
in a more luxuriant and abundant harveſt. 


I am, 


GENTLEMEN, etc. 
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PREFACE 


FIRST EDITION 
In MDCCXXXVIII. 


F: HE following ſheets make the ft 
volume of a work, deſigned to prove 
the DivINE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH 
RELIGION. As the author was neither indebt- 
ed, nor engaged to the Public, he hath done 
his readers no injury in not giving them 
more; and had they not had 2016, neither he 
nor they, perhaps, had eſteemed themſelves 
loſers. For writing for no party, it is like- 
ly he will pleaſe none; and begging no pro- 
tection, it is more likely he will find none: 
and he muſt have more of the confidence of 
a modern writer than falls to his ſhare, to 
think of making much way with the feeble 
effort of his own rcaſon, 


/ 


Writers, 
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Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed 
into ſtrange abſurd concluſions from I can't 
tell what obſolete claim which LET TERS have 
to the patronage of the Great: a relation, if 
indeed there ever were any, long fince worn 
out and loſt ; the Great now ſeeming reaſon- 
ably well convinced, that it. had never any 
better foundation than the rhetorical impor- 
tunity of Beggars. 

But Ms this claim of patronage may 
be underſtood, there is another of a more 
important nature; which is the patronage of 
REr16G10n. The Author begs leave to aſſure 
thoſe who have no time to ſpare from their 
attention on the Public, that the protection 
of Religion is indiſpenſably neceſſary to all 
Governments; and for his warrant he offers 
them the following volume ; which endea- 
vours to ſhew the neceſſity of Religion in ge- 
neral, and of the doctrine of a Future State 
in particular, to civil ſociety, from the na- 
ture of things, and the univerſal conſent of 
mankind, The proving this; I make no 
queſtion, many politicians will eſteem ſuffi- 
_ cient : but thoſe who are ſolicitous to have 
religion true as well as uſeful, the author will 
endeavour to fatisfy in the following volumes. 


— * 


SUMMARY 


CONTENTS. 
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In Two Parts and THREE Books. 


Proves the truth of religion in general, and 
conſequently the neceſſity of the doftrine of 
a future ſlate in particular, to civil ſociety, 
from the nature of things, and the uni- 
verſal conſent of mankind, 
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T 
BOOK I. 
ROVES the neceſſity of the doctrine of a fu- 


T ture ſlate of rewards and puniſhments to 


civil ſociety, from the nature of the thing, 
P- 1 —86. 


IJ 


. 
THE introduction, the nature of internal evidence; 


be occaſion of this diſcourſe, and the propoſition, 
Re P. 1 — 9. 
XS Vor. I. g 8 SECT, 


L _ CONTENTS 


SECT, . 


OF the original of civil ſociety, the cauſes of its 
defefiive plan: that this defect can be only ſupplied by 
religion: that religion under the preſent diſpenſation 
of providence, cannot ſubſiſs without the dofrine 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
therefore that dofirine neceſſary to civil ſociety, 
p. 9 — 26. 


SECT. 111, 


THE arguments of thoſe who deny the neceſſity 0 
religion to ſociety conſidered : Pomponatius VL 
ranked in that number, and vindicated : Cardan cha- 
racterixed and cenſured, p. 26 — 34. 


S EC rr. iv. and v. 


Mr. Bayle, the great defender of this paradox in 
his apology for atheiſm, examined. His arguments 
collected, methoedized, and confuted. In the courſe of 
this diſputation, the true foundation of morality en- 
quired into, and ſhewn to be neither the eſſential dif- 
terence of things, nor the moral ſenſe, but the will 
of God. The cauſes of the contrary errors ſhewn : 
and the objeftions againſt morality's being founded in 
the will of God, anſwered, p. 34 — 78. 


SECT, vi. 


THE Author of the Fable of the Bees, who contends 
that it is Vice, and not Virtue, that ts uſeful to ſociety, 
examined, expoſed, and confuted, p. 78 — 86, 
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CONTENTS. li 


B O O K II. 


PROVES the neceſſity of the dodirine of a future 
fate to ſociety, from the conduct of the ancient law- 
givers, and founders of civil policy, p. 87 — 76 of 
Nn. 


S2©CT I, 


THE magiſtratè's care incultivating religion, ſhewn, 
1. From the univerſality of it, amongſt all civil 

licied nations. 2. From the genius of pagan reli- 
gion, both with regard to the nature of their gods, 
the attributes aſſigned to them, and the mode of 
worſhip in civil uſe amongſt them, p. 87 — 103. 


Ser. It. 


THE particular arts the legiſlator employed to this 
urpoſe : as, I. the univerſal practice of pretending to 
inſpiration. It is ſhewn that this was done to eſta- 
bliſh the opinion of the ſuperintendency of the gods 
over human affairs: not to ſecure the reception of 
their laws ;, nor to render thoſe laws perpetual and 
immutable when received, p. 103 — 111. 


SE T. 111. 


— 


THE next art the legiſlator uſed was to preface 
his laws with the doftrine of a providence in its 
full extent. 7. he prefaces to the laws of Zaleucus 
and Charondas, the only remains of this kind, prov- 


ed genuine againſt the arguments of a learned critic, 
p. 111 — 136. 


C 2 SECT. 


mm CONTENTS, 


SECT, 1v. 


THE next art was the legiſiators invention 
of the myſteries, ſolely inſtituted for the propaga- 
tion and ſupport of the dottrine of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. Their original and pro- B 
greſs deduced : their nature and end explained : their .; 
ſecrets revealed : and the cauſes. of their degeneracy 4 
accounted for. To give a compleat idea of this 8 
important inſtitution, the fixth book of Virgil is ex- 4 
amined, and the deſcent of Rneas into hell, ſhewn 
tobe only an initiation into, and repreſentation of the 
AO of the 9 p. 136 — 329. 
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PA ROT Wt 


7 Continuation of Boox II. 


SECT. v. 


_ THE next inſtance of the magiſtrate's care of 
= religion, in eſtabliſhing a national worſhip. That 
* ancſtabliſhed religion is the univerſal voice of na- 
ture. The right of eſtabliſhing a religion juſtified, 
in an explanation of the true theory of the union 
between Church and State. This theory applied as a 
rule to judge of the actual eſtabliſhments in the 
pagan world. The cauſes that facilitated the eſta- 
bliſhment of religion amongſt them; as likewiſe thoſe 
cauſes that hindred their eſtabliſhments from re- 


ceiving their due form, p. 1 — 33. 
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S ECT. VL. 


THE laſt inſtance of the magiſtrate's care for the 
ſupport of religion; in the allowance of a general 
toleration : he meaſure and cauſes of it: the 
nature of the ancient tolerated religions: how, 

under the ſuperviſion and direction of the magiſ- 
trate : and how firſt violated and deſtroyed by civil 
tyranny, p. 33 — 76. 


BOOK III. 


PROFES the neceſſity of the doctrine of a future }. 
tate to ſociety, from the opinion and conduct of he 
ancient ſages and philoſophers, p. 77 — 323. | 

| SECT, 
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liv CONTENTS. 


er BY 


TESTIMONIES of anc Jemt ſages and philoſophers, 


concerning the neceſſity of the doftrine of a future fate 
to civil ſociety, p. 77 — 85. 


SECT. 11. 


7 2 none of the ancient philoſophers believed the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſb- 
ments, though, on account of its confeſſed neceſſity 
to the ſupport of religion, and conſequently of civil 
ſociety, all the theiſtical philoſophers ſequloufly taught 
it to the people. The ſeveral ſenſes in which 1. 
Ancients conceived the permanency of the human 
ſoul explained. Several general reaſons premiſed 10 
Hero that the ancient philoſophers did not always 
believe what they taught, and that they tauoht the 
dottrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 'puniſh- 
ments without believing it : Where the principles that in- 
duced the ancient ſages to deem it lawful to deceive for 
public good, in matters of religion, are explained, where- 
by they are ſeen to be ſuch as had no place in the propa- 
gation or genius of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions. 
In the courſe of this enquiry, the riſe, progreſs, 
Perfection, decline, and genius of the ancient Greek 


philoſophy, under its ſeveral diviſions, are conſidered 
and explained, p. 86 — 114. 


SE CT: 11I. 


ENTERS on a particular enquiry into the ſen- 
iuments of each ſets of philoſophy on this point. The 
div n and ſucceſſion of their ſchools. The character 
of Socrates ; and of the new and old Academy. The. 
eee and genius of each ſeft of the grand 

Quaternion 


__ 
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CONTENTS. 


phoſis, occaſionally enqui 
pP. 114 — 1 81, | 


St CT... iv. 


SHEWS, in order to a fuller conviction, that the 


ly 


Quaternion of tbeiſtic philoſophy, the Pythago- 
ric, the Platonic, be Peripatetic, and the Stoic : 
ſhewn that not one of theſe believed the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and puniſhments. The cha- 
rafter of Tully, and his ſentiments on this point. 
The original of the ancient fables, and of the 
doctrines of the Metempſychoſis and Metamor- 
red into and explained, 


ancient philoſophers not only did not, but that they 
could not poſſibly belzeve a future ſtate of rewards 


9 and puniſbments, becauſe two metaphyſical principles, 
7 concerning the nature of God, and of the human 
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queſtion, p. 182 — 240. 


eV. 


tations of paganiſm, in the two extremes, 


ſoul, which entirely overturn the dottrine of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, were univerſally 
held and believed by all the Greek philoſophers. Theſe 
doctrines examined and explained: In the courſe of 
this enquiry, the true genius of the ancient Egyptian 
wiſdom explained; and their pretended philoſophy, as 
delivered by the later Greek writers, ſhewn to be ſpu- 
rious. The ſection concludes with the uſe to be made of 
this remarkable fact (of the ancient philoſophers not 
believing, and yet ſedulouſiy teaching, a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments) for the ſupport of our main 


This account of the ancient philoſophy, ſo far 
from being prejudicial to Chriſtianity, - that it 
greatly credits and recommends it. Proved from 
the miſchiefs that attend thoſe different repreſen- 
which 
the 


lyi CONTENTS. 

the defenders of religion are accuſtomed to make : 
where it is ſhewn that the difference in point of 
perfettion, between the ancient and modern 
HMems of morality, is entirely owing to Chriſtianity, 
P-. 240 — 245. | 


SECT. vi. 


THE atheiſtical pretence of religion's being an 
invention of ſtateſmen, and therefore falſe, clearly con- 
futed, and ſhewn to be both impertinent and falſe. 
For that, was the Atheiff's account of religion right, 
it would not follow that religion was falſe, but the 
contrary. But the pretence falſe and groundleſs, 
religion having exiſted before the civil magiſtrate 
was in being, p. 246 — 323. 
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HE writers, in defence of revealed re- 
ligion, diſtinguiſh their arguments into 
| two ſorts: the one they call the INTER- 
NAL, and the other the EXTERNAL evidence. Of 
theſe, the firſt is, in its nature, more ſimple and 
perfect; and even capable of demonſtration : 
while the other, made up of very diſſimilar mate- 
rials, and borrowing aid from without, muſt needs 
have ſome parts of unequal ſtrength with the reſt 
and, conſequently, lie open to the attacks of a 
willing adverſary. Beſides, the internal evidence 
is, by its nature, perpetuated and fo fitted for 
all ages and occaſions : while the external, by 
length of time, weakens and decays. For the 
nature and genius of the religion detended afford- 

Vol. I. B * wi 
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ing the proofs of the firſt kind, theſe materials of 
defence are inſeparable from its exiſtence ; and ſo 
always at hand. But Time may, and doth efface 
memorials independent of that exiſtence z out of 
which the external evidence is compoſed. Which 
evidence muſt therefore become more and more 
imperfect, without being affected by that whim- 
ſical and partial calculation, to which a certain 


Scotchman* would ſubject it'. Nay, of ſuch uſe 


is the internal evidence, that, even the very beſt 
of the external cannot ſupport itſelf without it : 
for when (for inſtance) the ſupernatural facts done 
by the founders of our holy faith, arc unqueſtion- 
ably verified by human teſtimony, the evidence 
of their divinity will not follow *till the nature of 
that doctrine be examined, for whoſe eſtabliſhment 
they were performed. But was there no other 


benefit ariſing from the cultivation of the internal 


evidence than the gaining, by it, a more perfect 
knowledge of revealed religion; this, ſure, would 
be enough to engage us in a vigorous profecution 
of it. That this is one of its fruits I need not tell 
fuch as are acquainted with its nature. And it is not 
without occaſion I take notice of this advantage : 
for who, in this long controverſy between us and 
the Deiſts, hath not applied to certain advocates 
of revelation, what was formerly ſaid of Arnobius 
and La#antius, that they undertook the defence of 
Chriſtianity before they underſtoodit 2 A misfortune 


a Craig. Theologie Chriſt. Principia Mathematica, London 
1699. 4%. 

* This radual weakening of the external evidence hath in 
fact actually happened; and was occaſioned by the loſs of 
ſeveral ancient teſtimonies both Pagan and Chriſtian, for the 
truth of Revelation; which learned men, on ſeveral occaſions, 
have frequently lamented. This is the only way, I ſuppoſe, 
the external evidence can weaken, 
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which probably the more careful ſtudy of the inter- 
nal evidence would have prevented ; becauſe no 


one, well verſed in hat, could have continued 


ignorant of ſo important a principle, as that THE 
DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION IS OF THE VERY 
FSSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. Notwithſtanding 
theſe ſuperior advantages, it hath ſo happened, 
that the internal evidence hath been hitherto uſed 
as an introduction only to the external: and while 
by the latter, men have proved our religion actu- 
ally divine, they have gone no further with the 
former, than to ſhew it worthy indeed of ſuch 
original. | 

What may have occaſioned this neglect, is 
not ſo ealy to ſay. Perhaps it was becauſe 
writers have, in general, imagined that the dit- 
ficulties of proſecuting the internal method to 
effect, are not ſo eaſily furmounted as thoſe which 
attend the other ; while they ſuppoſe that the 
writer on the external evidence hath only need 
of the. uſual proviſion of church-hiſtory, common 


diligence, and judgment, to be maſter of his ſub- 


ject: but that the reaſoner on the internal proof, 
muſt, beſides theſe, have a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, civil policy, the univerſal 
hiſtory of mankind, an exact idea of the moſaic 
and cbhriſtian diſpenſations cleared from the froth 
and grounds of ichoo!-ſubtilties, and church- 
ſyſtems; and, above all, ſhould be bleſſed with a 


certain ſagacity, to inveſtigate the relations of 


human actions, through all the combinations of 


natural, civil, and moral complexities. What 
may ſuggeſt this opinion is, the reflecting, 
that, in the external evidence, each circumſtance, 
that makes for the truth of revealed religion, is 
ſeen to do fo, as ſoon as known: ſo that the chief 
labour, here, is to ſearch and pick out ſuch, and 
E B 2 tO 
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to place them in their proper light and ſituation; 
but that, in proſecuting the internal evidence, the 
caſe is widely different: a circumſtance in the frame 
and compoſition of this religion, that perhaps, ſome 
time or other, may be diſcovered to be a demon- 
ſtration of its divinity, ſhall be ſo far from being 
generally thought aſſiſting in its proof, that it 
ſhall be eſteemed, by moſt, a prejudice againſt it: 
as I ſuppoſe the ſubje& of the following diſcourſe 
will afford a remarkableinſtance, And no wonder, 
that a religion of divine original, conſtituted to 
| ſerve many admirable ends of providence, ſhould 
be full of ſuch complicated myſteries, as filled the 
learned apoſtle with admiration. On the other 
hand, this religion being for the uſe of man, we 
need not deſpair, when we have attained a proper 
knowledge of man's nature, and the dependencies 
thereon, of making ſtill growing diſcoveries, on 
the internal evidence, of the divinity of its original. 
Now, tho? all this may be true; and that, 
conſequently, it would appear a childiſh arro- 
gance in an ordinary writer, after having ſeen 
the difficulties attending this method, to hope to 
overcome them, by the qualities here faid -to. be 
required; yet no modeſt ſearcher after truth need 
be diſcouraged. For, there are, in revealed reli- 
. Sion, beſides thoſe interior marks of truth, above 
- deſcribed, which require the delicate operation of 
' a. great genius and maſter-workman to bring out 
and * poliſh, others alſo, no leſs illuſtrious, but 
more univocal marks of truth, that God hath 


been pleaſed to impreſs upon his diſpenſations ; 


which require no great qualities, but humility, and 

love of truth,” in him, who would from thence at- 

tempt t vindicate the ways of God to man. 

I he ſubject of this difcourſe is one of thoſe il- 
luſtrious marks; from which, the diſcoverer claims 
8 5 = me 
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no merit from any long, learned, or laborious 
ſearch. It is honour enough for him that he is the 
firſt who brings it out to obſervation; if he be in- 
deed the firſt. For the demonſtration is ſo ſtrong 
and beautiful, and, at the ſame time, appears to 
be ſo eaſy and ſimple, that one cannot tell whether 
the pleaſure of the diſcovery, or the wonder that 
it is now to make, be the greater. 

The title of this diſcourſe tells my reader, that 
I undertake to prove the divine legation of Moſes, 
from the omiſſion of the doctrine of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, in the laws and reli- 
gion he delivered to the jewiſh people. In which 
I pretend to carry the internal evidence much fur- 
ther than uſual ; even to the height of which it is 
capable, moral demonſtration. 

Why I chuſe to make the defence of Maſes the 
ſubject of this diſcourſe, is the obſerving a notion 
to have ſpread very much of late, even amongſt 
many who would be thought Chriſtians, that the 
truth of Chriſtianity is independent of the fei 
diſpenſation : a notion, that was, till now, pecu- 
liar to the Socinians; who go ſo far as to maintain“, 
that the knowledge of the old Teſtament is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for Chriſtians : and, that thoſe who 
profeſs to think more ſoberly, are generally gone 
into an opinion that the truth of the pews reli- 
gion is impoſſible to be proved but upon the truth 
of the chriſtian. As to the firſt fort of people, if 
they really imagine Chriſtianity hath no dependence 
on Judaiſm, they deſerve our compaſſion, as be- 
ing plainly ignorant of the very elements of the 
religion they profeſs ; however ſuitable the opinion 
may be to a modern faſhionable notion, that 
Chriſtianity is only the republication of the-religion of 


4 Cuper, adverſ. Tract. Theol. Polit. lib i. 
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Nature. As for the other, it is reaſonable to think, 
they fell into the miſtake from a view of diffcul- 
ties, in the jewiſh diſpenſation, they judged too 
weighty to be removed. I may pretend then to 
their thanks, if I ſucceed, by coming fo ſeaſon- 
ably to their relief; and freeing their reaſonings 
from a vicious circle, that would firſt prove the 
chriſtian by the jewiſh ;, and then the jerwijh, by 
the chriſtian religion. 

Why I chuſe this medium, namely, the omiſſion of 
a future ſtate in the jewiſh diſpenſation, to prove 
its divine original, is, Firſt, tor the fake of the 
De1sTs: being enabled hereby to ſhew them, 
1. That this very circumſtance of omiſſion, which 
they pretend to be ſuch an imperfection, as makes 
the diſpenſation unworthy the author to whom we 
aicribe it, is, in truth, a demonſtration that God, 
only could give it. 2. That thoſe ſeveral impor- 
tant paſſages of Scripture, which they charge with 
obſcurity, injuſtice, and contradiction, are, in- 
deed, full of light, equity, and agreement. 3. That 
their high notions of the antiquity of the religion, 
and learning of the Agyptians, which they inceſ- 
ſantly produce, as their palmary argument, to con- 
front and overturn the hiſtory of Moſes, do, in an 
invincible manner, confirm and ſupport it. 

Secondly, For the ſake of the Jews; who will, 
at the — time, be ſhewn, that the nature of the 
Theocracy here delivered, and the omiſſion of the 
doctrine of a future ſtate in that diſpenſation, evi- 
dently obliges them to look for a more perfect re- 
velation of God's will. 
FPypbirdly, For the ſake of the Soc1nians ; who 

will find, that Chriſtianity agrees neither with it- 
ſelf, nor with Judaiſin; neither with the diſpen- 
farions of God, nor the declared purpoſe of his 

| ſon's 
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ſon's miſſion, on their principle, of it's being only 
a republication of the religion of Nature. | 

In this demonſtration, then, which we ſuppoſe 
very little ſhort of mathematical certainty, and 
to which nothing but. a mere phyſical poſſibiliy 
of the contrary, can be oppoſed, we demand only 
this ſingle poſtulatum, chat hath all the clearneſs of 
ſelf- evidence; namely, 


« That a ſkilful lawgiver, eſtabliſhing a religion, 
ce and civil policy, acts with certain views, 
« and for certain ends; and not capriciouſly, 
< or without purpoſe or deſign.” 


This being granted, we erect our demonſtration 
on theſe three very clear and ſimple propoſitions : 


1. THAT THE INCULCATING THE DOCTRINE 
© OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
© PUNISHMENTS, IS NECESSARY TO THE 
« WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

2. © THAT ALL MANKIND, - ESPECIALLY THE 
ce MOST WISE AND. LEARNED NATIONS OF 
«© ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BE- 
© LIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOC- 
© TRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL. SOCIE- 
. ; | 

3. THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE 
© OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NOT 
< TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART 
© OF, THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 


Propoſitions ſo clear and evident, that one would 


think, we might directly proceed to our con- 


cluſion, 


-'B 4 THAT 
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© THAT THEREFORE THE LAW OF Moss 1s os 


DIVINE ORIGINAL. Which, one or both of the 
two following svLLOOISsus will evince, 


I. Whatſoever religion and ſociety have no future 
ſtate for their ſupport, muſt be ſupported by an 
extraordinary providence : 

The Jewoiſb religion, and ſociety had no future 
ſtate for their ſupport: 

Therefore, the Jeiſb religion and ſociety were 
ſupported by an extraordinary providence. 


And again, II. The ancient lawgivers univerſally 
believed that ſuch a religion could be ſupported 
only by an extraordinary providence. 

Moss, who inſtituted ſuch a religion, was an 

ancient lawgiver. | | 
Therefore, Maſes believed his religion was ſup- 

ported by an extraordinary providence. | 


But ſo great is man's love to parRapox and sv- 
STEM, that theſe, with all their evidence, had need 
of a very particular defence; Libertines and Unbe- 
lievers having denied the Major propoſitions of 
both theſe Sy/logi/ms ; and many Bigots amongſt be- 
lievers, the minor of the firſt. For thoſe paſſions 
however different with regard to the objects that 
excite them, and to the ſubjects in which they are 
found, have this in common, that they never riſe 
but on the ruins of reaſon. The buſineſs of the 
Religioniſt being to eſtabliſh, if his underſtanding 
be narrowed, he contracts himſelf into em: and 
that of the Infidel, to overturn ; if his will be de- 
praved, he, as naturally, runs out into paradoxes. 
Slaviſh, or licentious thinking, the two extremes of 
free enquiry, ſhuts them up from all inſtructive 
views, or makes them fly out beyond all reaſonable 


limits. And as extremes fall. eaſily into one an- 
£ other, 
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other, we ſometimes ſee the oppoſite writers change 
hands : the Infidel, to ſhew ſomething like cohe- 
rence in his paradoxes, repreſents them as the 
ſeveral parts of a ſyſtem; and the Religioniſt, to 
give a reliſh to his ſyſtem, powders it with para- 
doxes : in which arts two late Hibernians, the he- 
roes of their ſeveral parties, were very notably 
practiſed and diſtinguiſhed. | 

It was not long then before I found, that the 
diſcovery of this important truth would ingage 
me in a full dilucidation of the premiſes of the two 
Syllogiſms: the major of both requiring a ſevere 
ſearch into the civil policy, religion, and philo- 
ſophy of ancient times; and the miner, a detail- 
ed explanation of the nature and genius of the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation. The preſent volume is deſtined 
to the firſt part of this labour; and the fol- 
lowing, to the ſecond. Where, in removing the 
objections on both ſides, which iie in our way, we 
ſhall be obliged to ſtretch our inquiries high and 
wide, But this, always, with an eye to the di- 
rection of our great maſter of reaſon', to endeavour, 
throughout the body of this diſcourſe, that every for- 
mer part may give jirength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring ſome light unto all before, 


SECT. IL | 
O * firſt propoſition, THAT THE INCULL- 


CATING THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NE- 
CESSARY TO THE WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCI- 
ETY, I ſhall endeavour to prove, from the nature 

of man, and the genius of civil ſociety, 


* See the diſcourſe called Nazarenus — An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe 
concerning the Immortality of the Soul, Diſſertationes Cypria- 
nice, Oe. : 5 Hooker, | | 
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The appetite of ſelf-preſervation being moſt in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to every animal, nature hath 
made it the ſtrongeſt of all. And though, in ra- 
tional animals, reaſon alone might be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to anſwer the end, for which this appe- 
tite is beſtowed on others, yet, the better to ſecure 
that end, nature hath given man, likewiſe, a very 
conſiderable ſhare of the ſame inſtinct, with which 
ſhe hath endowed brutes ſo admirably to provide 
for their preſervation. Now whether it was ſome 
plaſtic nature that was here in fault, which 
Bacon ſays, knows not how to keep a mean s, 
or, that it was all owing to the perverſe uſe of 
human liberty, certain it is, that, borne away with 
the luſt of gratifying this appetite, man, in a ſtate 
of nature, ſoon ran into very violent exceſſes; and 
never thought he had ſufficiently provided for his 
own being, till he had deprived his fellows of the 
free enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all thoſe evils 
of mutual violence, rapine, and ſlaughter, that, in 
a ftate of nature, muſt needs abound amongſt 
equals. Becauſe, tho* man, in this ſtate, was not 
without a law, which exacted puniſhment on evil 
doers, yet, the adminiſtration. of that law not be- 
ing in common hands, but either in the perſon 
offended, who being a party would be apt to in- 
force the puniſhment to exceſs; or elfe in the hands 
of every one, as the offence was againſt mankind 
in general, and affected the good of particulars 
not immediately or directly, would be executed 
remiſſy. And very often, where both theſe 
executors of the law of nature were diſpoſed to be 
impartial and exact in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
they would yet want power to enforce it. Which 
together, would ſo much inflame the evils above 


$ Modum tenere neſcia eſt, Augm. Scien. 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, that they would ſoon become as gene- 
ral, and as intolerable, as the Hobbeiſts repreſent 
them in that ſtate to be, were it not for the re- 
ſtraining principle of RELIGION, that kept men 
from running altogether, into the confuſion neceſ- 
ſarily conſequent on the principle of inordinate 
ſelf- love. But yet religion could not operate with 
ſufficient efficacy, for want, as we obſerved before, 
of a common arbiter, who had impartiality enough 
fairly to apply the rule of right, and power to en- 
force its operations. So that theſe two PRINCIPLES 
were in endleſs jar; in which, juſtice generally 
came by the worſt. It was therefore found neceſſa 

to call in the WIL MAGISTRATE, as the ally of 
religion, to turn the balance. 


Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe et, 
Tempora fi faſtoſque velis evolvere mundi. 


Thus was ſociety invented for a remedy againſt 
injuſtice; and a magiſtrate, by mutual conſent, 
appointed, to give a ſanction “ to that common 
« meaſure, to which, reaſon teaches us, that crea- 
ce tures of the ſame rank and ſpecies, promiſcuouſly 
born to the ſame advantages of nature and to 
the uſe of the ſame faculties, have all an equal 
e right®.” Where it is to be obſerved, that though 
| ſociety provides for all thoſe conveniences and ac- 
commodations of a more elegant life, which man 
muſt have been content to have done without, in a 
ſtate of nature; yet it is more than probable that 
theſe were never thought of when ſociety was firſt 
eſtabliſhedi; but that they were the mutual violences 
and injuſtices, at length become intolerable, that ſet 


b Locke. 

Though the judicious Hooker thinks thoſe advantages were 
principally intended, when man firſt entred into ſociety : is 
Was 2 cauſe, lays he, of mens uniting themſelves at firſt into 
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12 The Divine Legatioon Book I. 
men upon contriving this generous remedy : Be- 
cauſe evil felt hath a much ſtronger influence on 
the mind than good imagined ; and the means of 
removing the one is much eaſter diſcovered, , than 
the way to procure the other. And this, by the 


wiſe diſpoſition of nature ; the avoiding evil be- 


ing neceſſary to our exiſtence ; not ſo, the pro- 
curing pleaſure. Beſides, the idea of thoſe unex- 
perienced conveniences would be, at beſt, very 
obſcure: and how unable men would be, before 
trial, to judge that ſociety could beſtow them, we 
may gueſs by obſerving, how little, even now, 
the generality of men, who enjoy thoſe bleſſings, 
know or reflect that they are owing to ſociety, or 
how it procures them; becauſe it doth it neither 
immediately nor directly. But they would have 
a very lively ſenſe of evils felt; and would know 
that ſociety was the remedy, becauſe the very de- 
finition of the word would teach them how it be- 
comes ſo. Yet becauſe civil ſociety ſo greatly im- 
proves human life, this improvement may be called, 
and not unaptly, the ſecondary end of that conven- 
tion. Thus, as Ariſtotle accurately obſerves, in 
the words quoted above, that which was at firſt 
conſtituted for the ſake of living, is carried on 
for the ſake of happy living. 

This is further ſeen from fact. For we find 
thoſe ſavage nations*, which happen to live peace- 


politique ſocieties, Fel. Pol. I. i, & 10. His maſter Ariſtotle, 
though extremely conciſe, ſeems to hint, that this was but the 
ſecondary end of civil ſociety, and that That was the firſt, 
which we make to be ſo. His words are: ywoghpn wir v 78 
Ev lt, J 5 T8 dt Cav. Pol. lib. i. cap. 2. 
k See F. V. iv. 2. where we have ſhewn, how it might ha 
that men, in a ſtate of nature, ſhould live together in 
peace: though we have there given the reaſons why (in fact) 
they very rarely do. 
ably 
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ably out of ſociety, have never once entertained a 
thought of coming into it, though they perceive 
all the advantages of that improved condition, 
in their civilized neighbours, round about 
them. | 

Civil ſociety thus eſtabliſhed, from this time, as 
the poet ſings, 

abſiſtere bello, 
Oppida cæperunt munire, & ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 


But as before bare RELIGION was no preſervative 
inſt moral diſorders; ſo now, sociE Tx alone, 
would be equally inſufficient. 
I. 1. For firſt, its laws can have no further effi- 
cacy than to reſtrain men from open tranſgreſſion; 
while what is done amiſs in private, though equally 
tending to the public prejudice, eſcapes their cen- 
ſure; and man, ſince his entering into ſociety, 
would have greatly improved his practice in this 
ſecret way of malice. For now an effectual ſecu- 
rity being provided againſt open violence, and the 
inordinate principle of ſelf- love being ſtill the ſame, 
ſecret craft was the art to be improved; and the 
guards of ſociety inviting men to a careleſs ſecurity, 
what advantages it would afford to thoſe hidden 
miſchiefs which civil laws could not take notice of, 
is eaſy to conceive. | . | 
2. But, ſecondly, the influence of civil laws 
cannot, in all caſes, be extended even thus far, 
namely, to the reſtraining open tranſgreſſion. It 
cannot then, when the ſevere prohibition of one 
irregularity threatens the bringing on a greater: 
and this will always be the caſe when the irregula- 
rity is owing to the violence of the ſenſual paſſions. 
Hence it hath come to paſs, that no great and 
| flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing community could ever puniſh fornica- 
tion, in ſuch a ſort as its ill influence on ſociety 
was confeſſed to deſerve, Becauſe it was always 
found, that a ſevere reſtraint of this, opened the 
way to more flagitious luſts. 

3. The very attention of civil laws to their 
principal object occaſions a further inefficacy in 
their operations. To underſtand this we muſt con- 
ſider, that the care of the ſtate is for the wROLE, 
under which individuals are conſidered but in the 
ſecond place, as acceſſaries only to that e; 
the conſequence of which is, that, for the ſake of 
the body's welfare, individuals are ſometimes left 
neglected z; which happens when general, rather 
than particular views ingroſs the public attention. 
Now the care of religion is for PARTICULARS 
and a whole has but the ſecond place in its concern. 
But this is only touched upon to ſhew, in paſſing, 
the natural remedy for the defects here explaining. 

4. But this was not all, there was a further in- 
efficacy in human laws: the legiſlature, in en- 
quiring into the mutual duties of citizens, ariſing 
trom their equality of condition, found thoſe du- 
ties to be of two kinds: the firſt, they intituled 
the duties of PERFECT OBLIGATION ; becauſe 
civil laws could readily, and commodiouſly, and 
were, of neceſſity, required to enforce their obſerv- 
ance. The other they called the duties of 1M- 
PERFECT OBLIGATION ; not, that morality does 
not as ſtrongly exact them, but becauſe, civil 
laws could not conveniently take. notice of them ; 
and, that they were ſuppoſed not ſo immediately 
and vitally to affect the being of ſociety. Of this 
latter kind are gratitude, hoſpitality, charity, &c. 
concerning ſuch, civil laws, for theſe reaſons, are 
generally ſilent. And yet, though it may be true, 


that theſe duties, which human laws thus over- 
| look, 
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look, may not ſo directly affect ſociety, it is 
very certain, that their violation brings as fatal, 
though not ſo ſwift deſtruction upon it, as that of 
the duties of perfect obligation. A very compe- 
tent judge, and who too ſpeaks the ſentiment of 
antiquity in this matter, hath not ſcrupled to fay : 
« Ut ſcias per ſe expetendam eſſe grati animi 
« adfefionem, per ſe fugienda res eſt ingratum 
« efſe: quoniam nihil æque concordiam humant 
« generis diſſociat ac diſtrahit quam hoc vitium®,” 

5. But ſtill further, beſides theſe duties both of 
perfect and imperfect obligation for the encouraging 
and enforcing of which, civil ſociety was in- 
vented; ſociety itſelf begot and produced @ new ſet 
of duties, which are, to ſpeak in the mode of the 
legiſlature, of imperfect obligation: the firſt and 
principal of which is that antiquated forgotten 
virtue called the Love oF OUR COUNTRY. 

6. But laſtly, Society not only introduced a new 
ſet of duties, but likewiſe increaſed and inflamed, 
to an infinite degree, thoſe inordinate appetites, 
tor whoſe correction it was invented and introduced: 
like ſome kind of powerful medicines, that, at the 
very time they are working a cure, heighten the 
malignity of the diſeaſe. For our wants increaſe, 
in proportion as the arts of life advance and grow 
perfect. But in proportion to our wants, ſo is our 
uneaſineſs; — to our uneaſineſs, ſo our endea- 
vours to remove it — to our endeavours, ſo the 
weakneſs of human reſtraint. Hence it is evident, 
that in a ſtate of nature, where little is conſulted 
but the ſupport of our being, our wants muſt be 
few, and our appetites, in proportion, weak; and 
that in civil ſociety, where the arts of life are cul- 
tivated, our wants muſt be many, and our appe- 
utes, in proportion, ſtrong. 

h * Seneca de Benef. lib. iv, cap. 18." 


II. This 
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| II. Thus far concerning the imperfection of 
civil ſociety, with regard to the adminiſtration 
of that power which it hath, namely of puniſhing 
the diſobedient. We ſhall next conſider its much 
1 greater imperfection with regard to that power 
eg it wanteth; namely of rewarding the obe- 
ient. 
ö The two great ſanctions of all law and command 
f are REWARD and PUNISHMENT. Theſe are gene- 
rally called the two hinges, on which all kinds of 
| government turn. And ſo far is certain, and a 
| parent to the common ſenſe of mankind, that what- 
ever laws are not enforced by both theſe ſanctions, 
will never be obſerved in any degree ſufficient to 
carry on the ends of government. 

Yet, I ſhall now ſhew, from the original con- 
ſtitution and nature of civil ſociety, that, it neither 
had, nor could enforce, the SANCTION OF RE- 
WARD. 

But, to avoid miſtakes, I deſire it may be ob- 
ſerved, that by reward, muſt needs here be meant, 
fuch as is conferred on every one for obeying the laws 
of his country; not ſuch as is beſtowed on particu- 
lars, for any eminent ſervice : as by puniſhment we 
underſtand that which is inflifted on every one for 
tranſgreſing the laws ; not that which is impoſed 
on particulars, for neglecting to do all the ſervice 
in their power. | | 

I make no doubt but this will be called a para- 
dox ; nothing being more common in the mouths 
of politicians”, than that the ſanctions of reward 
and puniſhment are the two pillars of civil govern- 
ment; and all the modern Uzopias and ancient 


m Neque ſolum ut Solonis dictum uſurpem, qui & ſapientiſſi- 
mus fuit ex ſeptem, & legum ſcriptor ſolus ex ſeptem. Is 
rempublicam duabus rebus contineri dixit, præmio & pand. Cic. 
ad Brutum, Ep. 15. 

| ſyſtems 
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ſyſtems of ſpeculative politics deriving the whole 
vigour of their laws from theſe two ſources. In 
ſupport then of my aſſertion, permit me to inforce 
the two following propoſitions: 

I. That, by the original conſtitution of civil go- 
vernment, the ſanction of rewards was not eſta- 
bliſhed. 

II. That by the nature of civil government they 
could not be eſtabliſhed by it. 

I. The firſt propoſition I prove thus. In enter- 
ing into ſociety, it was ſtipulated,. between the 
magiſtrate and people, that protection and obedi- 
ence ſhould be the reciprocal conditions of each 
other. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the 
laws, that debt on ſociety is diſcharged by the 
protection it affordeth him. But, in reſpect to 
diſobedience, the proceeding is not analogous ; 
(though protection, as the condition of obedience, 
implies the withdrawing of it, for diſobedience ;) 
and for theſe reaſons : The effect of withdrawing 
protection muſt be either expulſion from the 
ſociety, or the expoſing the offender to all kind of 
licence, from others, in it. Soctety could not 
practiſe the firſt, without bringing the body poli- 
tic into a conſumption ; nor the latter without 
throwing it into convulſions. Beſides, the firſt 
is no puniſhment at all, but by accident; it being 
only the leaving one ſociety to enter into another: 
and the ſecond is an inadequate puniſhment ; for 
though all obedience be the ſame, and ſo uniform 
Protection a proper return for it, yet diſobedience 
being of various kinds and degrees, the withdraw- 
ing protection, in this latter ſenſe, would be too 
great a puniſhment for ſome crimes, and too ſmall 
tor others, 

This being the caſe, it was ſtipulated that the 
tranſgreſſor ſhould be ſubject to pecuniary mulcts, 
MU} os © corporal 
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corporal infliction, mutilation of members, and 
capital ſeverities. Hence aroſe the ſanction, and 
only ſanttion of civil laws: for, that protection is 
no reward, in the ſenſe that theſe are puniſhments, 
is plain from hence, that the one is of the eſſence 
of ſociety itſelf; the other an occaſional adjunct. 
But this will further appear by conſidering the 
oppoſite to protection, which is expulſion, or ba- 
niſhment; for this is the natural conſequence of 
withdrawing protection. Now this, as we ſaid, 
is no puniſhment but by accident: and ſo the 
ſtate underſtood it; as we may collect, even from 
their manner of employing it 49 4 puniſhment on 
offenders: for baniſhment is of univerſal uſe, 
with other puniſhments, in all ſocieties. Now 
where withdrawing protection is inflicted as a pu- 
niſhment, the practice of all ſtates hath been to 
retain their right to obedience from the baniſh- 
ed member; though, according to the nature of 
the thing conſidered alone, that right be really 
diſcharged ; obedience and protection, as we ob- 
ſerved, being reciprocal. But it was neceſſary 
all ſtates ſhould act in this manner when they 
inflicted exile as a puniſnment; it being no puniſh- 
ment but by accident, when the claim to ſubjec- 
tion was remitted with it. They had a right to 
act thus; becauſe it was inflicted on an fender; 
who by his very offence had forfeited all claim 
of advantage from that reciprocal condition”, 

This will lead us to determine an embaraſſed queſtion 
long diſputed amongſt writers on the law of nature and nations ; 
namely, whether a bani/h' d man be a ſubjed of the flate from 
aubich he hath been expelled? Hobbs and Pufendorf holding the 
negative; and Tully, with the excellent Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
the affirmative. The former, in ſupport of their opinion, ſay, 
that by the very act of expulſion, the ſtate gives up and re- 
nounces all right of ſubjection: the latter only appeal to the 
praQiice of ſocieties; the reaſon of which practice, as here. 


given, ſeems to determine the queſtion in their fayour. -- 
Wo ; II. The 
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U. The ſecond propoſition is, that by the na- 
ture of civil government, the ſandtion of rewards 
could not be enforced by it: My reaſon is, becauſe 
ſociety could neither diſtinguiſh the objects of its 
favour; nor reward them, though they were di- 
ſtinguiſhed. | 

I. Firſt, ſociety could not diſtinguiſh the objects of its 
favour. To inflict puniſl:ment, there is no need 
of knowing the morives of the offender ; but judi- 
cially to confer reward on the obedient, there is. 
All that civil judicatures do in puniſhing is 
to find whether the act was wilfully committed, 
They enquire not into the intention or motives 
any further, or otherwiſe than as they are the marks 
of a voluntary act: and having found it fo, they 
concern themſelves no more with the man's mo- 
tives or principles of acting; but puniſh, without 
ſcruple, in confidence of the offender's demerit. 
And this with very good reaſon ; becauſe no one 
of a ſound mind, can be ignorant of the principal 
offences againſt right, or of the malignity of thoſe 
offences, but by ſome ſottiſn negligence that hath 
hindered his. information; or ſome brutal paſſion 
that hath prejudiced his judgment; both which 
are highly faulty, and deſerve civil puniſhment. 

It is otherwiſe in rewarding abſtinence from 
tranſgreſſion. Here the motive mult be conſider- 
ed: becauſe as merely doing ill, i. e. without any 
particular bad motive, deſerves puniſhment, a 
crime in the caſe of wrong judgment being ever 
neceſlarily inferred ; ſo merely abſtaining from ill, 
i. e. without any particular good motive, cannot, 
tor that very reaſon, have any merit. 

In judicially rewarding, therefore, the motives 
muſt be known; but human judicatures cannot 
know them but by accident: it is only that tribu- 
nal, which ſearches the heart, that can penetrate 

E 2 thus 
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thus far. We conclude, therefore, that reward 
cannot, properly, be the ſanction of human laws. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that though rewards can- 
not be equitably adminiſtred, as puniſhments 
may, yet, nothing hinders but that, for the good 
of ſociety, all who obſerve the laws be rewarded, 
as all who tranſgreſs the laws are puniſhed ? The 
anſwer will lead us to the proof of the ſecond part 
of this propoſition. 

2. That ſociety could not reward, tho" it fhould 
diſcover the objects of its favour, the reaſon is, 
becauſe no ſociety can ever find a fund ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, without raiſing it on the people as a 
tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerſal practice of ſociety confirms this 
reaſoning, and is explained by it; the ſanction 
of puniſhments only having, in all ages and places, 
been employed to ſecure the obſervance of civil 
laws. This was ſo remarkable a fact, that it could 
not eſcape the notice of a certain admirable wit 
and ſtudious obſerver of men and manners; who 
ſpeaks of it as an univerſal defect: Although we 
uſually (ſays he) call reward and puniſhment the two 
hinges, upon which all government turns, yet I could 
never obſerve this maxim to be put in practice by any 
nation except that of Lilliput'. Thus he intro- 
duceth an account of the laws and cuſtoms of an 
Utopian conſtitution of his own framing z and, 
for that matter, as good, perhaps, as any of the 
reſt: and, had he intended it as a ſatire againſt ſuch 
chimerical commonwealths, nothing could have 
been more juſt. . Forall theſe political romancers, 
from Plato to this author, make civil rewards 
and putiſhments the two hinges of government. 

I have often wondered what it was, that could 
lead them from fact, and univerſal practice, in ſo 


0 Gulliuer's Travels, vol. i. p. 97. 
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fundamental a point. But without doubt it was 
this, the deſign of ſuch ſort of writings is to give 
a perfect pattern of civil government; and to ſup- 
ply the fancied defects in real ſocieties. The 
end of government coming firſt under conſide- 
ration; and the general practice of ſociety ſeem- 
ing to declare this end to be only, what in truth it 
is, ſecurity to our temporal liberty and property; 
the ſimplicity of it diſpleaſed, and the plan appear- 
ed defective. They imagined, that, by enlarging 
the bottom, they ſhould ennoble the ſtructure 
and, therefore, 3 a romantic project of mak- 
ing civil ſociety ſerve for all the good purpoſes it 
was even accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, inſtead of giving us a true picture of govern- 
ment, they jumbled together all ſorts of ſocieties 
into one; and confounded the religious, the lite- 
rary, the mercantile, the convivial, with the crvir. 
W hoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be 
worth reading carefully, will find that the errors 
they abound in are all of this nature; and that they 
ariſe from the loſing, or never having had a true 
idea of the ſimple plan of civil government: a 
circumſtance which, as we have ſhewnelſewhere d, 
hath occaſioned many wrong judgments concern- 
ing it. No wonder, then, that this miſtake con- 
cerning the end of civil fociety, drew after it others, 
concerning the means; and this, amongſt the reſt, 
that reward was one of the ſanctions of human laws. 
On the whole then, it appears, that civil ſocie- 
ty hath not, in itſelf, the ſanction of rewards, to 
ſecure the obſervance of its laws. So true, in this 
ſenſe, is the obſervation of St. Paul, that THE 
bAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT 
FOR THE UNRULY- AND DISOBEDIENT. 1 


P See The Alliance between Church and State, | 
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But it being evident, that the joint ſanctions of 
rewards and puniſhments are but juſt ſufficient to 
ſecure the tolerable obſervance of right (the com- 
mon falſe opinion, that theſe are the two hinges 
of government ariſing from that evidence) it 
follows, that, As RELIGION ONLY CAN SUPPLY 
THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WHICH SOCIETY 
NEEDS, AND HATH NOT; RELIGION IS ABSQO- 
LUTELY NECESSARY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 

Thus, on the whole we ſee, I. That ſociety, by 
its own proper power, cannot provide for the ob- 
ſervance of above one third part of moral duties; 
and of that third but imperfectly. We ſee likewiſe, 
how, by the peculiar influence of its nature, it en- 
larges the duty of the citizen, at the ſame time 
that it leſſens his natural ability to perform it. 

II. We ſee further, which is a thing of far great- 
er conſequence, that ſociety totally wants one 
of thoſe two powers which are owned by all to 
be the neceſſary hinges on which government turns, 
and without which it cannot be ſupported. 

To ſupply theſe wants and imperfections, ſome 
other coactive power muſt be added, that hath its in- 
fluence on the mind of man; to keep ſociety from 
running back into confuſion. But there is no 
other than the power of REL1G10N ; which, teach- 
ing an over-ruling providence, the rewarder of 
good men, and the puniſher of ill, can oblige 
to the duties of imperfef? obligation, which human 
laws overlook : and teaching alſo, that this provi- 
dence is omniſcient, that it ſees the moſt ſecret 
actions and intentions of men, and hath given 
laws for the perfecting their nature, will oblige 
to thoſe duties of perfect obligation, which human 
laws cannot reach, or ſufficiently enforce, | 

Thus we have explained in general, the mutual 
aid religion and civil policy lend to one another : 

| | not 
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not unlike that which two allies, in the fame quar- 
rel, may reciprocally receive againſt a common 
enemy: While one party is cloſely preſſed, the 
other comes up to its relief; diſengages the firſt 
gives it time to rally, and repair its force: By 
this time the aſſiſting party is puſhed in its turn, 
and needs the aid of that which it relieved ; which 
is now at hand to repay the obligation. From 
henceforth the two parties ever act in conjunction; 
and, by that means, keep the common enemy 
at a ſtand, 56 

Having thus proved the ſervice of religion in 
general, to ſociety ; and ſhewn after what manner 
it is performed, we are enabled to proceed to the 
proof of the propoſition in queſtion : For by what 
hath been ſaid, it appears that religion does this 
ſervice ſolely, as it teaches a providence, the rewarder 
of good men, and the puniſher of ill : fo that though 
it were poſſible, as I think it is not, that there 
could be ſuch a thing as a religion not founded 
on the doctrine of a providence; yet, it is evi- 
dent, ſuch a religion would be of no manner of 
ſervice to fociety. Whatſoever therefore is neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of this doctrine is mediately 
neceſſary for the well-being of ſociety. Now the 
doctrine of a future ſtate ot rewards and puniſh- 
ments is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the general doctrine of providence, 
under its preſent diſpenſations in this life; as we 
ſhall now ſhew. 

Religion eſtabliſhing a providence, the rewarder 
of virtue, and the puniſher of vice, men naturally 
Expect to find the conſtant and unequivocal marks 
of its deciſions. But the hiſtory of mankind, 

1 St. Paul ſuppoſes there can no more be a religion without 


a providence, than without a God: He that cometh to God, 


muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently ſeek him. | 
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nay even of every one's own neighbour- 
hood, would ſoon inform the moſt indiligent ob- 
ſerver, that the affairs of men wear a form of great 
irregularity : the ſcene, that ever and anon pre- 
ſents itſelf, being of diſtreſſed virtue, and proſpe- 
rous wickedneſs z; which unavoidably brings the 
embaraſſed religioniſt to the neceſſity of giving up 
his belief, or finding out the ſolution of theſe un- 
toward appearances, His firſt reflexion might 
perhaps be with the poet“: 
omnia rebar 

Conſilio firmata Dei; qui lege moveri 

Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci. 

Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi, 

Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 

Vexarique pios, rurſus labefacta A DpEBAT 

RELIOI0O. 


But on ſecond thoughts, reaſon, that, from the 
admirable frame and harmony of the materia} 
univerſe, taught him, that there muſt needs be a 
ſuperintending providence, to influence that order 
which all its parts preſerve in their continued revo- 
lutions, would ſoon inform him of the abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing, that the ſame care did not extend to 
man, a creature of a far nobler nature than the 
moſt confiderable of inanimate beings. And 
therefore human affairs not being diſpenſed, at 
preſent, agreeably to that ſuperintendence, he 
muſt conclude, that man ſhall exiſt after death, 
to be brought to a future reckoning in another life, 
where all accounts will be ſet even, and all the 
preſent obſcurities and perplexities in the ways 
of providence unfolded and explained. From 
hence religion acquires reſiſtleſs force and ſplendor; 


and riſes on a ſolid and unſhaken baſis*. 


r Claud. $ Hear an unexceptionable evidence to this 
whole matter: Etquidem (ſays the free-thinking Lord Herbert) 
| Now 
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Now this doctrine of a ruTurE STATE bein 
the only ſupport of religion, under the preſent 
and ordinary diſpenſations of providence, we con- 
clude, which was what we had to prove, that the 
inculcating this doctrine is NECESSARY 70 the woll- 
being of ſociety. 

That it was the general ſentiment of mankind, 
we ſhall ſee hereafter ; when it will be ſhewn, 
that there never was, in any time or place, a 
civilized people (the jewiſh only excepted) who 
did not found their religion on this doctrine, as 
being conſcious it could not be ſuſtained without 
it. And as for the neceſſity of religion itſelf to 
ſociety, the very enemies of all religion are the 
loudeſt to conteſs it: For, from this apparent 
truth, the atheiſt of old formed his famous argu- 
ment againſt the divine original of religion; which 
makes Þ great a figure in the common ſyſtems 
of infidelity. Here then, even on our adverſary's 
confeſſion, we might reſt our cauſe; but that we 
find (ſo inconſtant and perverſe is irreligion) 
ſome modern apologiſts for atheiſm have abandon- 
ed the ſyſtem of their predeceſſors, and choſe 
rather to give up aa argument againſt the divine 
original of religion, than acknowledge the civil 


8 bonis, & ſupplicium malis, vel hac in vita, vel poſt 
ne vitam dari, ſtatuebant Gentiles.— Nihil mage congruum 
naturæ divinæ eſſe docuerant, tum philoſophorum tum theo- 
logorum Gentilium præcipuorum ſcholæ, quam ut bona bonis, 
mala malis remetiretur Deus. Cæterum quum id quoque cer- 
nerent, quemadmodum viri boni calamitatibus miſeriiſque op- 
preſſi heic jacerent; mali improbique e contra lautitiis omnibus 
affluerent; certiſſimis ex juſtitia bonitateque divina argumen- 
tis deductis, bonis poſt hanc vitam premium condignum, malis 
pœnam dari credebant: $ECUS ENIM $1 ESSET, NULLAM NE- 
QUE JUSTITIZAZ NEQUE BONITATIS DIVINE RATIONEM 
CONSTARE rossg. De religione Gentilium, cap. Præmium 
wel pana, | 


ule 
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uſe of it. Which with much frankneſs and con- 
fidence they have adventured to deny. 8 

Theſe therefore having endeavoured to over- 
turn the very ground we go upon, in proof of 
our propoſition, it will be proper to examine. 
their pretenſions. 


| SECT. IE. 
T NH E three great advocates for this paradox are 


commonly reckoned PomMyoNAaTius, CAR- 
DAN, and BAYLE; who are put together, without 
diſtinction : Whereas nothing is more certain than 
that, although Cardan and Bayle indeed detended 
it, Pomponatius was of a very different opinion: 
but Bayle had entered him into this ſervice; and 
fo great is Bayle's authority, that no body per- 
ceived the deluſion. It will be but juſtice then 
to give Pomponatius a fair hearing, and let him 
ſpeak for himſelf. 

This learned Italian, a famous Peripatetic of 
the fifteenth century, wrote a treatiſe to prove that, 
on the principles of Ariſtotle, it could not be 
proved that the ſoul was immortal: But the do- 
ctrine of the mortality of the ſoul being generally 
thought to have very pernicious conſequences, he 
conceived it lay upon him to fay ſomething to 
that objection. In his xiiith chapter, therefore, 
he enumerates thoſe conſequences ; and in the xiv*'®, 


t De Immortalitate Anime, printed in 1 20 An, 1534, It 
is of him chiefly that the celebrated Melchior Canus ſeems 
to ſpeak, in the following words: Audivimus Italos ; x4 
dam, qui ſuis & Ariftoteli & Averroi tantum temporis dant, 
* quantum ſacris literis ii, qui maximè ſacra doctrina delectan- 
* tur; tantum vero fidei, quantum Apoſtolis & Evangeliſtis 
* ji qui maximè ſunt in Chriſti doctrinam religioſi. Ex quo 
s nata ſunt in Italia peſtifera illa dogmata de mortalitate anim!, 
* &divina circa res humanas improvidentia, ſi verum eſt quod 
* dicitur,** De Ariſt. diſput. I. x. De locis, e. 5, 
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gives diſtinct anſwers to each of them. That 


which ſuppoſeth his doctrine to affect ſociety, is 
expreſſed in theſe words: Oj. 2. In the ſecond 
« place, a man perſuaded of the mortality of the 


4 ſoul ought in no caſe, even in the moſt urgent, 


« to prefer death to life: And fo, fortitude, which 
« teaches us to deſpiſe death, and, when our 
« country, or the public good requires, even 
« to chuſe it would be no more. Nor on ſuch 
« principles ſhould we hazard life for a friend: on 
« the contrary, we ſhould commit”any wicked- 
e neſs rather than undergo the loſs of it: which is 
&« contrary to what Ariſtotle teaches in his ethics“.“ 
His reply to this, in the following chapter, is that 
virtue requires «ve ſhould die for our country or our 


Friends; and that virtue is never ſo perfect as when 


it brings no dower with it: But then he ſubjoins, 
« Philoſophers, and the learned, only know 
«© what pleaſures the practice of virtue can pro- 
e cure; and what miſery attends ignorance and 
vice: but men not underſtanding the excel- 
* lence of virtue, and deformity of vice, would 
commit any wickedneſs rather than ſubmit to 


death: to bridle therefore their unruly appetites, 


they were taught to be influenced by hope of 
reward, and fear of puniſhment”.” This is 


enough to ſhew what Pomponatius thought of the 


” Secunds, quia ſtante animi humani mortalitate, homo in 
nullo caſu, quantumcunque urgentiflimo, deberet eligere mor- 
tem: & fic removeretur fortitudo, quæ præcipit contemnere 
mortem, & quod pro patria & bono publico debemus mortem 
eligere: neque pro amico deberemus exponere animam no- 
ſtram; imo quodcunque ſcelus & nefas perpetrare magis qu u 


mortem ſubire: quod eſt contra Ariſt. 3 Ethic. & 9 ejuſdem. 


99. | 

Soli enim philoſophi & ſtudioſi, ut dicit Ariſt. 6. Ethic. 
ſciunt quantam delectationem generent virtutes, & quantam 
miſeriam ignorantia & vitia, — Sed quod homines non cog- 
noſcentes excellentiam virtutis & fœditatem vitii, omne ſcelus 


I neceſſity 
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neceſſity of religion to the ſtate. He gives up 
ſo much of the objection as urges the ill conſe- 
quence, of the doctrine of the mortality, on man- 
kind in general; but in ſo doing doth not betray 
the cauſe he undertook : which was to prove that 
the belief of the mortality of the ſoul would have 
no ill influence on the practice of a learned Peri- 
patetic: not that it would have no ill influence, on 
the groſs body of mankind, to the prejudice of 
ſociety. This appears from the nature and deſign 
of the treatiſe; written entirely on peripatetic 

rinciples, to explain a point in that philoſophy : 

y which explanation, whoever was perſuaded 
of the mortality of the ſoul, muſt give his aſſent 
on thoſe principles; principles only fitted to 
influence learned men. It was his buſineſs there- 
fore to examine, what effects this belief would 
have on ſuch, and on ſuch only. And this, it 
muſt be owned, he hath done with dexterity 
enough, But that this belief would be moſt per- 
nicious to the body of mankind in general, he 
confeſſes with the utmoſt ingenuity. And as 
his own words are the fulleſt proof imaginable, 
that he thought with the reſt of the world, con- 
cerning the influence of religion, and particularly 
of the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, on ſociety, I ſhall beg leave to tran- 
ſcribe them at length. There are ſome men f 
<« ſo ingenuous and well framed a nature, that they 
are brought to the practice of virtue from the 
« ſole conſideration of its dignity; and are kept 
from vice on the bare proſpect of its baſeneſs : 
but ſuch excellent perſons are very rare. Others 
<« there are of a ſomewhat leſs heroic turn of mind; 


1 priuſquam mori: quare ad refrænandum diras 

1 cupiditates, data eſt ſpes præmũi & timor punitionis. 
11 19. | ö 

« and 
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t and theſe, beſides the dignity of virtue, and the 
« baſeneſs of vice, are worked upon by fame and 
« honours, by infamy and diſgrace, to ſhun evil 
« and perſevere in good: Theſe are of the ſecond 
t claſs of men. Others again are kept in order 
« by the hope of ſome real benefit, or the dread 
« of corporal puniſhment; wherefore that ſuch 
« may follow virtue, the politician hath allured 
them by dignities, poſſeſſions, and things of the 
« like nature; and hath inflicted mulcts, degrada- 
tions, mutilations, and capital puniſhments, to 
« deter them from wickedneſs. There are yet 
« others of ſo intractable and perverſe a ſpirit, 
e that nothing of this can move them, as daily 
c experience ſhews us; for theſe, therefore, it 
Was, that the politician contrived he doctrine of 
A future ſtate; where eternal rewards are reſerved 
for the virtuous, and eternal puniſhments, which 
* have the more powerful influence of the two, 
* for the wicked. For the greater part of thoſe | 
* who live well, do ſo, rather for fear of the pu- 
* niſhment, than out of appetite to the reward: 
for miſery is better known to man, than that 
* immeaſurable good which religion promiſeth: 
* And therefore as this laſt contrivance may be 
directed to promote the welfare of men of all 
conditions and degrees, the legiſlator, intent 
upon public good, and ſeeing a general propen- 
© ſity to evil, eſtabliſhed the doctrine of the im- 
* mortality of the ſoul. Little ſolicitous for 
* truth, in all this, but intent only on utility, 
that he might draw mankind to virtue. Nor 
eis he to be blamed : for as the phyſician deludes 
his patient in order to reſtore his health, ſo 
the lawgiver invents apologues to form the 
% manners of his people. Indeed were all of that 
© noble turn of mind with thoſe enumerated bk 
y : e the 
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« the firſt claſs, then would they all, even on 
<« the ſuppoſition of the ſoul's mortality, exactly 
« perform their mutual duties to one another. 
« But as there are, upon the matter, none of this 
c diſpoſition, he muſt, of neceſſity, have recourſe 
to arts“, more fitted to the general diſpoſition,” 
After all this, it is ſurprizing that Mr, Bayle 
ſhould ſo far miſtake this book, as to imagine 
the author argues in it ageinſt the uſefulneſs of re- 
ligion to ſociety : eſpecially, when we conſider that 
Mr. Bayle appears to have examined the book fo 
nearly as to be able to confute a common error 


* Aliqui ſunt homines ingenui, & bene inſtitutæ nature, 
adeo quod ad virtutem inducuntur ex ſola virtutis nobilitate, & 
a vitio retrahuntur ex ſola ejus fœditate: & hi optime diſpo- 
ſiti ſunt, licet perpauci ſunt, Aliqui vero ſunt minus bene diſ- 
poſiti; & hi præter nobilitatem virtutis, & fœditatem vitii, ex 
præmiis, laudibus, & honoribus; ex pœnis, vituperiis, & infa- 
mia, ſtudioſa operantur, & vitia fugiunt; & hi in ſecundo 
gradu ſunt. Aliqui vero propter ſpem alicujus boni, & timore 
pœnæ corporalis fudiofi efficiuntur : quare, ut tales virtutem 
conſequantur, ftatuunt politici vel aurum, vel dignitatem, 
vel aliquid tale; ut vitia vero fugiant, ſtatuunt vel in pecunia, 
vel in honore, vel in corpore, {eu mutilando membrum, ſeu 
occidendo puniri. Quidam vero ex ferocitate & perverſitate 
naturz, nullo horum moventur, ut quotidiana docet experien- 
tia; ideo poſuerunt virtuoſis in alia vita premia æterna, vitioſis 
vero æterna damna, que maxime terrerent : majorque pars 
hominum, ft bonum operatur, magis ex metu æterni damni 
quam ſpe zterni boni operatur bonum, cum damna ſunt magis 
nobis cognita quam illa bona æterna: & quoniam hoc ultimum 
ingenium omnibus hominibus poteſt prodeſſe, cujuſcunque 
gradus ſint, reſpiciens legiſlator pronitatem viarum ad malum, 
intendens communi bono, ſanxit animam eſſe immortalem, 
non curans de veritate, ſed tantum de probitate, ut inducat 
homines ad virtutem. Neque accuſandus eſt politicus: ſicut 
namque medicus multa fingit, ut ægro ſanitatem reſtituat; ſic 
politicus apologos format, ut c ves rectificet.— Si omnes homi- 
nes eſſent in illo primo gradu enumerato, ſtante etiam animo- 
rum mortalitate, ſtudioſi fierent; ſed quaſi nulli ſunt illius 
diſpoſitionis; quare al:is ingeniis incedere neceſſe fuit.— 
Pag. 123, 124, 125. 


concerning 
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concerning it, namely, that it was wrote to prove 
the mortality of the ſoul : Whereas he ſhews, that 
it was wrote only to prove, that, on the principles 
of Ariſtotle, neither that, nor the contrary, could 
be demonſtrated. But let us hear him: That 
« which Pomponatius hath replied to the reaſoning 
« borrowed from hence, that the doctrine of the 
« mortality of the foul would invite men to all ſort 
* of crimes, deſerves to be conlidered?.” And 
then he produces thoſe arguments of Pomponatius, 
which we have given above, of the natural ex- 
cellence of virtue, and deformity of vice; that happi- 
neſs conſiſts in the prattice of the one, and miſery in 
that of the other, Sc. Theſe he calls poor ſoluti- 

ons : Indeed poor enough, had it been, as Mr. 
Bayle ſuppoles, Pomponatius's defign to prove that 
the doctrine of the mortality of the foul did not in- 
vite the generality of men to wickedneſs : for the 
account given by Pomponatius himſelf of the ori- 
gin of the contrary doctrine, ſhews, that, but for 
it, they would have run headlong into vice. But 
ſuppoſing this Peripatetic's deſign to be, as indeed 
itwas, to prove that the doctrine of the mortality 
would have no ill influence on the learned followers 
of Ariſtotle, then theſe arguments, which Mr. 
Bayle calls poor ones, will be found to have their 
weight. But he goes on, and tells us, that Pom- 
ponatius brings a better argument from fact, where 
be takes notice of ſeveral, who denied the inimortality 
of the ſoul, and yet lived as well as their believing 
neighbours. This is indeed a good argument to 
the purpoſe, for which it is employed by Pompo- 
aatius; but whether it be ſo to that, for which, 


I de que Pomponace a repondu à la raiſon empruntee de ce 
que le dogme de la mortalite de l'ame porteroit les hommes à 
toutes ſortes de crimes, eſt digne de conſideration. Di#. Hiſt. 
& Crit, Art. (Pomponace) Rem. (H.) | | 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed. it; ſhall be 
conſidered hereafter, when we come to meet with 
it again in this writer's apology for atheiſm. But 
Mr. Bayle was ſo full of his own favourite queſtion, 
that he did not give a due attention to Pompona- 
tiuss; and having, as I obſerved above, refuted 
'a vulgar error with regard to this famous tract, 
and imagining that the impiety, ſo generally 
charged on it, was ſolely founded in that error, he 
goes on inſulting the enemies of Pomponatius in 
this manner: If the charge of impiety, of which 
cc Pomponatius hath been accuſed, was only found- 
< ed on his book of the immortality of the ſoul, we 
e muſt needs ſay there was never any accuſation 
cc more impertinent or a ſtronger inſtance of the 
<« iniquitous. perverſity of the perſecutors of the 
e philoſophers*.” But Pomponatius will not be 
ſo eaſily ſet clear: For let him think as he would 
concerning the ſoul, yet the account he gives of 
the origin of religion, as the contrivance of ſtateſ- 
men, produced above, from this very tract De 
immortalitate anime, is ſo highly impious, that his 
enemies will be hardly perſuaded to give it a ſofter 
name than downright atheiſm. Nor is it impiety 
in general, of which, we endeavour to acquit him, 
but only that ſpecies of it, which teaches religion 
to be uſeleſs to ſociety. And this we think we have 
done; although it be by ſhewing him to have 
run into the oppolite extreme, which pretends 
religion to be the creature of politicks. 
Cardan comes next to be conſidered : and him 
no body hath injured. He, too, is under Bayle's 
deluſion, . concerning Pomponatius: For, writing 


zSi lon n'a ſondẽ les impietez, dont on accuſe, que ſur 
ſon livre de Pimmortalite de lame, il n'y eut jamais d'accuſation 
plus impertinente, que celle - la, ni qui ſoit une marque plus 
expreſſe de l'entetement inique des perſecuteurs des philoſophes. 


On 
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on the ſame ſubjectꝰ, he borrows the peripatetic's 
arguments to prove that religion was even pernicious 
to ſociety, This was ſo bold a ſtroke, that Mr. 
Bayle, who generally follows him pretty cloſely, 
drops him here: Nor do I know that he ever had 
a ſecond, except it was the unhappy philoſopher 
of Malmſbury; who ſcorning to argue upon the 
matter, imperiouſly pronounced, that he who pre- 
ſumed to propagate religion in a ſociety, was 
guilty of the crime of Leſe Majeſty, as introducing 
a power ſuperior to the Leviathan's. But it would 
be unpardonable to keep the reader much longer 
on this poor lunatic alian, in whom, as Mr. Bayle 
pleaſantly obſerves, ſenſe vas, at beſt, but an appen- 
dix to his folly b. Beſides, there is little in that 
tract, but what he ſtole from Pomponatius; the 
concluſiveneſs of which, to Cardan's paradox, hath 
been already conſidered; or what Mr. Bayle hath 
borrowed from him; the force of which ſhall be 
examined hereafter: But that little is ſo peculiarly 
his own, that as no other can claim the property, 
ſo no one hath hitherto uſurped the uſe. Which 


** Cipitem, impurum, calumniatorem, &c.” We have had 
many free-thinkers, but few ſuch f-ce-ſpcakers. But though theſe 
ſort of writers are not uſed to give us ſo direct a picture of 

themſelves, yet it has been obſerved, that they have unawares 


copied from their own tempers, in the ungracious drawings 
they have made of Human NATURE and RELiicion. 
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yet, however, is remarkable: for there is no traſh 
ſo worthleſs, but what ſome time or other finds 
a place in a free-thinker's {yſtem. We will not 
deſpair then but that this dirty ruboiſh may one 
day have an honourable ſtation in ſome of theſe 
faſhionable fabricks. And, not to hinder its 
ſpeedy advancement, I ſhall here preſent it to 
the reader, in its full force, without anſwer or 
reply. He brings the following argument to 
prove that the doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul is even deſtructive to ſociety : From this 
'«« flattering notion of a future ſtate, ill men get 
opportunity to compaſs their wicked ſchemes : 
and, on the ſame account, good men ſuffer them- 
ce ſelves to be injuriouſly treated. Civil laws, 
< relying on this fanciful aſſiſtance, relax their 
* neceſlary ſeverity ; and thus is the opinion pro- 
« ductive of much miſchief to mankind<,” And 
then, by another argument as good, he ſhews the 
benefits accruing to the ſtate trom the belief of 
the ſoul's mortality: ** Thoſe who maintain that 
s the ſoul dies with the body, muſt needs be, by 
de their principles, honeſter men than others, be- 
« cauſe they have a peculiar intereſt in preſerving 
e their reputation; that being the only future pro- 
<< perty they pretend to: And this proteſſion being 
<< generally eſteemed as ſcandalous as that of uſury, 
« ſuch men will be moſt exact and ſcrupulous in 
point of honour, as your uſurer, to keep up 
* the credit of his calling, is of all men the moſt 
e religious obſerver of his word!.“ 


6 CI, IV. 


R. BvL, the laſt eſpouſer of this paradox, 
is of a very different character from theſe 


© De immortalitate animorum, Cap, ii. 4 Cap. xxxiil. 


ej uſd. tract. 
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Halian ſophiſts: A writer, who, to the utmoſt 
ſtrength and clearneſs of reaſoning, hath added all 
the livelineſs, and delicacy of wit: who perva- 
ding human nature at his eaſe, ſtruck into the 
province of paradox, as an exerciſe for the un- 
wearied vigour of his mind: who, vith a ſoul ſu- 
perior to the ſharpeſt attacks of fortune, and a 
heart practiſed to the beſt philoſophy, had not yet 
enough of real greatneſs, to overcome that laſt 
foible of ſuperior minds, the temptation of ho- 
nour, which the academic exerciſe of wit is con- 
ceived to bring to its profeſſors. 

A writer of this character will deſerve a parti- 
cular regard : For paradoxes, which in the hands 
of a To/and or a Collins end in rank offenſive impie- 
ty, will, under the management of a Bayle, always 
afford ſomething for uſe or curioſity: Thus, in the 
very work we are about to examine*, the many 
admirable obſervations on the nature and genius of 
polytheiſm, happen to be a tull anſwer to all which 
the author of Chriſtianity as old as the creation 
hath advanced againſt the uſe of revelation. For 
as a ſkilful chemiſt, though diſappointed in his 
grand magiſterium, yet often diſcovers, by the way, 
ſome uſetul and noble medicament; ſo the igno- 
rant pretender, in the ſame art, not only loſes his 
labour, but fills all about him with the poiſonous 
ſteams of ſublimate. 

The profeſſed deſign of Mr. Bayle's work is to 
enquire, wh:ch is leaſt hurtful to mankind, ancient 
idolatry, or modern atheiſm: And had he confined 
himſelf to that ſubject, we had had no concern 
with him, but ſhould have left him in the hands 


* Penſces diverſes, ecrites à un docteur de Sorbonne & Vocca- 
hon de la comete qui parit au Mois de Decembre, 1680. & 
Continuation des Penſees diverſes, &c. ou Reponſe à pluſieurs 
Cifficultez, &c. 
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of Meſſ. Jacguelot and Bernard. I freely own they 
are both ſtark naught : All the difference 1s, that 
atheiſm directly excludes and deſtroys the true 
ſenſe of moral right and wrong ; and polytheiſm 
lets up a falſe ſpecies of it. 

But the more particular, though leſs avowed, 
purpoſe of this elaborate treatiſe is to prove, that 
atheiſm is not deſtructive of ſociety; and here he 
falls under our notice; no diſtinct anſwer, that I 
know of, having been yet attempted to this part 
of his performance, 

His arguments are occaſionally, and ſo without 
any method, interſperſed throughout that large 
work : But, to give them all the advantage they 
are capable of, I have here collected and diſpoſed 
them in ſuch order, that they mutually ſupport, 
and come in to the aid of one another. | 

It had been generally efteemed a proof of the 
deſtructive nature of atheiſm to ſociety, that hat 
principle excludes the knowledge of moral good and evil, 
ſuch knowledge being, as will be ſeen, poſterior 
to the knowledge of a god. His firſt argument 
therefore for the innocence of atheiſm is, 


I.“ That an atheiſt may have an idea of the 
* moral difference between good and evil, becauſe 
<< atheiſts, as well as theiſts, may comprehend the 
<« firſt principles of morals and metaphyſics, from 
5 which this difference may be deduced. And in 
e fact (he ſays) both the Epicurean atheiſt, who 
denied the providence of God, and the Stratonic 
« atheiſt, who denied his Being, had this idea'.” 
This often repeated argument is ſo looſely ex- 
preſſed, that it is capable of many meanings; in 


f Voiez les Penſees diverſes, cap. clxxviii. & ſuiv. & Paddition 
à ces Penſces, cap. iv. Reponſe à la 10. & à la 13, objections, & 
la Continuation des Penſ. div. cap. exliii. 

ſome 
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ſome of which the aſſertion is true, but not to the 

ſe; in others to the * but not true. 
Therefore before any preciſe anſwer can be given 
to it, it will be neceſſary to trace up moral duty 
to its firſt principles. And though an enquiry 
of this ſort ſhould not prove the moſt entertaining 
either to myſelf or my reader, it may be found 
however to deſerve our pains. For a ſpirit of 
diſpute and refinement hath ſo entangled and con- 
founded all our concluſions on a ſubject, in itſelf, 
very clear and intelligible, that I am perſuaded, 
was MORALITY herſelf, of which the ancients 
made a Goddeſs, to appear perſonally amongſt 
men, and be queſtioned concerning her birth, ſhe 
would be tempted to anſwer as Homer does in 
Lucian, that her commentators had ſo learned! 
embarraſſed the diſpute, that ſhe was now as was d 
ata loſs as they to account for her original. 

To proceed therefore with all poſſible brevity : 
Each animal hath its inſtinét implanted by nature 
to direct it to its greateſt good. Amongſt theſe, 
man hath his; to which modern philoſophers have 
given the name of 

1. The MORAL SENSE: whereby we conceive 
and feel a pleaſure in right, and a diſtaſte and averſion 
to wrong, prior to all reflexion on their natures, 
or their conſequences. This is the firſt inlet to 
the adequate idea of morality; and, plainly, 
the moſt extenſive of all; the Atheiſt as well as 
* having it. When inſtin&t had gone thus 
ar, | 

2. The reaſoning faculty improved upon its di- 
Cates: For, reflecting men, naturally led to exa- 
mine the foundation of this moral ſenſe, ſoon diſ- 
covered that there were real eſſential differences in 
the qualities of human actions, eftabliſhed by na- 
ture; and, conſequently, that the love and hatred 

| D 3 excited 
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excited by the moral ſenſe were not capricious in 
their operations; for, that the eſſential properties 
ot their objects had a sPECIFIC DIFFERENCE. Rea- 
ſon having gone thus far, and thus far too it might 
conduct the Stratonic atheiſt, it ſtopped ; and 
found ſomething was now wanting whereon to eſta- 
bliſh the Mor AL1TY, properly ſo called, of actions, 


that is, an 0BLIGA T10ON on men to pertorm ſome, 


and to avoid others; and that, for this, there was 
need of calling in other principles to its aſſiſtance : 
Becauſe nothing can thus oblige but 

3. A ſuperior WILL : And ſuch a will could not 
be found till the being andattributes of God were 
eſtabliſhed ; but was diſcovered with them. 

Hence aroſe, and only from hence, a MoR AL 
DIFFERENCE. From this time human actions be- 


came the ſubject of ob/igation, and not till now: 


For though 1nsTINcT perceived a difference 
in actions; and REASON diſcovered that difference 
to be founded in the nature of things; yet it was 
WILL only that could make a compliance with 
that difference a pur. | 8 
On theſe three principles therefore, namely 7he 
moral ſenſe, the eſſential difference in human attions, 
and the vi] of God, is built the whole edifice of 
practical morality : Each of which hath its diſtinct 
motive to enforce it; compliance with ihe moral ſenſe 
exciting a pleaſurable ſenſation; compliance with 
the eſſential differences of things promoting the or- 
der and harmony of the univerſe; and compliance 
hav the will of God obtaining an abundant re- 

ward, eat | 
This, when attentively conſidered, can never 
fail of affecting us with the moſt lively ſehiſe of 
God's goodneſs to mankind, who, graciouſly re- 
jpecting the imbecillity of man's nature, the flow- 
neſs of his reaſon, and the violence of his ant 
at! 
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hath been pleaſed to afford three different excite- 
ments to the practice of virtue; that men of all 
ranks, conſtitutions, and educations, might find 
their account in one or other of them; ſomething 
that would hit their palate, ſatisfy their reaſon, or 
ſubdue their will. "The firſt principle, which is the 
moral ſenſe, would ſtrongly operate on thoſe, who, 
by the exact temperature and balance of the paſ- 
ſions, are diſengaged enough to feel the delicacy 
of it's charms; and have an elegance of mind to 
reſpect the nobleneſs of its dictates, The ſecond, 
which is the eſſential difference, will have its weight 
with the ſpeculative, the abſtract and profound 
reaſoners; and on all thoſe who excel in the know- 
ledge of human nature. And the third, which 
reſolves itſelf into the will of God, and takes in all 
the conſequences of obedience and diſobedience, 
5 principally adapted to the great body of man- 
ind é. 

To theſe great purpoſes ſerve the THREE PRIN- 
CIPLES, While in conjunction: But now, as in the 
civil world and the affairs of men, our pleaſure, in 
contemplating the wiſdom and goodneſs of pro- 


E It may perhaps be objected, to what is here delivered, 
that the true principle of morality ſhould have the worthieft mo- 
tive to enforce it: Whereas the will of God is enforced by the 
view of rewards and puniſhments ; on which motive, virtue hath 
the ſmalleſt merit. This character of the true principle of mo- 
rality is perfectly right; and agrees, we ſay, with the principle 
which we make to be ſo: For the legitimate motive to virtue, 
on that principle, is compliance with the æuill of God ; which 
hath the higheſt degree of merit. But this not being found of 
ſufficient force to take in the generality, the conſequences of 
compliance or non-compliance to this will, as far as relates 
to rewards and puniſhments, were firſt drawn out to the peo- 
ple's view. In which they were dealt with as the teachers of 
mathematics treat their pupils; when, to engage them in a 


jublime demonſtration, they explain to them the utility of the 
theorem, i}: 


D 4 vidence 
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vidence, is often diſturbed and checked by the 
view of ſome human perverſity or folly which runs 
acroſs that diſpenſation ; fo it is here, in the intel- 
lectual. This admirable proviſion for the ſupport 
of virtue hath been, in great meaſure, defeated by 
its pretended advocates; who, in their eternal 
ſquabbles about the true foundation of morality, 
and the obligation to its practice, have ſacrile- 
gioully untwiſted this THREEFOLD CORD ; and each 
running away with the part he eſteemed the ſtrong- 
eſt hath affixed that to the throne of heaven, as 
the golden chain that is to unite and draw all unto 
It. | 
This man propoſes to illuſtrate the doctrine of 
the moral ſenſe; and then the morality of actions 
is founded only in that ſenſe: with him, meta- 
phyſics and logic, by which the eſſential differ- 
ence, in human actions, is demonſtrated, are no- 
thing but words, notions, viſions; the empty regi- 
ons and ſhadows of philoſophy. The proſeſſors of 
them are moon-blind wits; and Locke himſelf is 
treated as a ſchool-man®, To talk of reward and 
puniſhment, conſequent on the ww! of a ſuperior, 
is to make the practice of virtue mercenary and 
ſervile; from which, pure human nature is the 
moſt abhorrent. 

Another undertakes to demonſtrate he. eſſential 
differences of things, and their natural fitneſs and 
unfitneſs to certain ends; and then morality is 
ſolely founded on thoſe differences; and God and 
his will have nothing to do in the matter. Then 
the will of God cannot make any thing morally 
good and evil, juſt and unjuſt; nor conſequently 

be the cauſe of any obligation on moral agents: 
becauſe the eſſences and natures of things, which 


* Charact᷑eriſtics, paſſim, 


I conſtitute 
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conſtitute actions good and evil, are independent 
on that will; which is forced to ſubmit to their 
relations like weak man's. And therefore, if there 
were no natural juſtice, that is, if the rational and 
intellectual nature were, of itſelf, undetermined 
and unobliged to any thing, and ſo deſtitute of 
morality, it were not poſſible that any thing ſnould 
be made morally good or evil, obligatory or un- 
lawful, or that any moral obligation ſhould be be- 
gotten by any will or poſitive command whatſo- 
ever. And then our knowledge of moral good 
and evil is ſolely acquired by abſtract reaſoning : 
And to talk of its coming any other way into the 
mind, is weak and ſuperſtitious, as making God 
act unneceſſarily and ſuperfluouſly. | 
A third, who propoſes to place morality on the 
will of a ſuperior, which is its true bottom, acts yet 
on the ſame exterminating model. He takes the 
other two principles to be merely viſionary : The 
moral ſenſe is nothing but the impreſſion of educa- 
tion; the love of the ſpecies romantic; and invent- 
ed by crafty knaves, to dupe the young, the vain, 
and the ambitious. Nature, he ſaith, hath con- 
fined us to the narrow ſphere of ſe f love; and our 
moſt pompous pretences of pure diſintereſtedneſs, 
but the more artful diſguiſe of that very paſſion. 
He not only denies all moral difference in actions, 
antecedent to the will of God, which (as we ſhall 
ſhew anon) he might well do; but likewiſe, all 
ſpecific difference : will not ſo much as allow it to be 
a rule to direct us to the performance of God's will; 
for that the notions of fit and unfit proceed not 
from that difference, but from the arbitrary impo- 
ſitions of will only; that God is the free cauſe of 
truths as well as beings; and then, conſequently, 
if he ſo wills, two and two would not make four. 
At length his ſyſtem ſhrinks into a vile and abject 
| 5 i ſelfiſhneſs ; 
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ſelfiſhneſs; and, as he degrades and contracts his 
nature, he ſlips, before he is aware, quite beſides 
his foundation, which he profeſſes to be the will 
DAS: 

Thus have men, borne away by a fondneſs to 
their own idle ſyſtems, preſumptuouſly broken in 
upon that triple barrier, with which God has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to cover and ſecure virtue; and 
given advantage to the cavils of libertines and 
infidels; who on each of theſe three principles, 
thus advanced on the ruins of the other two, have 
reciprocally forged a ſcheme of religion indepen- 
dent of morality '; and a ſcheme of morality in- 
dependent of religion*; who, how different ſoever 
their employments may ſeem, are indeed but 
twiſting the ſame rope at different ends : the plain 


d St. Paul would have taught them much better; who collect- 
ing together and enforcing all the motives for the praice of wir- 
tue expreſſeth himſelf in this manner.“ Finally, brethren, what- 
** ſoever things are true, whatſerver things are honeſt, what- 
* ſoever things are juit”—To Aoeroy, agent, con ifiv AHS, 
v EZEMNA, va AIKAIA—azantn evidently relating to the / 

fential difference of things ; oxwre (implying ſomething of worth, 
ſplendour, dignity) to the moral ſenſe men have of this differ- 
ence; and de juſt is relative to a law. The apoſtle 
proceeds—** whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
„lovely, Whatſceve: things are of good report'*' —0o7% am, 
S reοοοννν¼, 60% 22Ono. In theſe three latter character: 
marking the nature of the three proceding : ama pure referring 
to truth; Teo0n lovely, amiable, to honefly ; and ivÞnua of 
good report, reputable, to the obſervation of laws, or juſtice. 
He concludes, **1f there be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, 
* think of theſe things.” ii Ti5 agery, xai it Tis imav®, Tara 
a.. That is, If the moral ſenſe and the eſſential differ- 
ence of things can make the practice of morality, a virtue; or 
obedience to a law, matter of praiſe, think on theſe things. 

i See the Fable of the Bees, and confer the enquiry into the origi- 
ral of Moral virtue, and the ſearch into the nature of ſociety, with 
the body of the book. 

k See the fourth Treatiſe of the CBarackeriſtics, intituled, 
An Enquiry concerning Virtue and Merit. 


deſign 
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deſign of both being to overthrow religion. But 
as the moraliſt's is the more plauſible ſcheme, it is 
become moſt in faſhion : So that of late years a 
deluge of moral ſyſtems hath overflowed the learn- 
ed world, in which either the moral ſenſe, or the 
efſential difference, rides alone triumphant; which 
like the chorus of clouds in Ariſtophanes, the Alva 
Nelas, the ETERNAL RELATIONS, are intro- 
duced into the ſcene, with a gaudy outſide, to ſup- 
plant Jupiter, and to teach the arts of fraud and 
ſephiſtry ; but in a little time betray themſelves to 
be empty, obſcure, noiſy, impious nothings. 

In a word, as to the ſeveral forts of /eparatiſs, 
thoſe I mean who are indeed friends to religion, . 
and deteſt the infidel's abuſe of their principles, I 
would recommend to their interpretation the fol- 
lowing oracle of an ancient ſagel. OT TAP EZ- 
TIN ETPEIN THE AIKAIOZTNHE AAAHN APXHN 
OTAE AAAHN PFENEZIN, H THN EK TOY AlO& 
KAI THE KOINHE OTZENSL. | 

And now, to come more directly to our adver- 
ſary's argument: We ſay then, | 

1. That the atheiſt can never come to the know- 

ledge of the MoRaLiTy of ations properly 
ſo called. | | 
2. That though he be capable of being affected 


This noble truth, that the oaly true frundation and original 
of morality is the will of God interpreted by the moral! ſenſe and 
efjential difference of things, was a random thought of Chry/ip- 
pus the Stoic. I give it this term, 1. Becaule the ancient philo- 
ſophy teaches nothing certain concerning the true ground of 
moral obligation. 2. Becauſe P/utarch's quoting it amongſt 
the repugnances of the Stoics, ſhews it to be inconſiſtent with their 
other doctrine, And indeed, the following, the ancient philo- 
ſophers too ſervilely, has occaſioned tha errors of modern mo- 
raliſts, in unnaturally ſeparating three principles of practical 
morality, Plato being the patron of the moral ſen/e ; Ariſtotle of 
_ the#/ential differences ; and Zeno of arbitrary will, 


. | with 
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with the moral ſenſe, and may arrive to the 
knowledge of the real eſſential differences in 


the qualities of human actions; yet this ſenſe 
and this knowledge make nothing for the 


purpoſe of M. Baye s argument: becauſe theſe, 


even in conjunction, are totally inſufficient to 
influence ſociety in the practice of virtue: 
which influence is eſſential to the queſtion. 
Both theſe concluſions, I preſume, have been 
clearly proved from what hath been ſaid above, of 
the origin of ſociety, and, juſt before, of the foun- 
dation of moral virtue : But that nothing may be 


wanting to our argument, I ſhall crave leave to 


examine the matter with a little more exaCtneſs, 

1. And firſt, that an atheiſt, as juch, can never 
arrive to the knowledge of the morality of actions, 
Properly ſo called, we ſhall farther make good againſt 
Mr. Bayle's reaſoning which he brings to prove, 
that the Morality of human attions may be demonſtra- 
ted on the principles of a Stratonicean, or athe- 
iſtic Fataliſt; whom he perſonates in this manner: 
*The ® beauty, ſymmetry, regularity, and order, 
<* ſeen in the univerſe, are the effects of a blind 
c unintelligent nature; and though this nature, in 
eher workmanſhip, hath copied after no ideas, 
* ſhe hath nevertheleſs produced an infinite num- 
eber of ſpecies, with each its diſtinct eſſential 
c attribute. It is not in conſequence of our opi- 
nion, that fire and water differ in ſpecies, and 
& that there is a like difference between love and 
* hatred, affirmation and negation. This ſpe- 
& cific difference is founded in the nature of the 
te things themſelves. But how do we know this? 
« Is it not by comparing the eſſential properties of 


m La beaute, laſymetrie, la regularite, Pordre que Jon voit 
dans Funivers, ſont Pouvrage d'une nature qui n'a point de con- 
noiſſance, & qu'encore, Cc. Contin. des penſes diverſes, e. cli. 
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« one of theſe beings with the eſſential properties 
« of another of them? But we know, by the ſame 
« way, that there is a ſpecific difference between 
ce truth and falſhood, between good faith and 
« perfidiouſnels, between gratitude. and ingrati- 
« tude, Sc. We may then be aſſured, that vice 
« and virtue differ ſpecifically, by their nature, 
independent of our opinion.” This, Mr. Bayle 
calls their being naturally ſeparated from each 
other: And thus much we allow him. He goes on: 


Let us ſee now by what ways Stratonic atheiſts 


« may come to the knowledge of vice and virtue's 
being morally as well as naturally ſeparated. They 
« aſcribe to the ſame neceſſity of nature the eſta- 
e bliſhment of thoſe relations which we find to be 


e between things, and the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 


e rules by which we diſtinguiſh thoſe relations. 
« There are rules of reaſoning independent of 
&« the will of man: It is not becauſe men have 
been pleaſed to fix the rules of ſyllogiſm, that 
ce therefore thoſe rules are juſt and true: they are 
c ſo in themſelves, and all the endeavours of the 
c wit of man againſt their eflence and their at- 
cc tributes would be vain and ridiculous.” This 
likewiſe we grant him. He proceeds: © If then 
there are certain and immutable rules for the ope- 
<« ration of the underſtanding, there are alſo ſuch 
for the determinations of the will.” But this 
we deny. He would prove it thus: « The rules 
of theſe determinations are not altogether arbi- 
<« traryz ſome of them proceed from the neceſſi 
of nature; and theſe impoſe an indiſpenſable 
obligation. The moſt general of theſe rules is 
this, bat man cugot to will what is moſt conform- 


" Voions comment ils pouvoient ſavoir qu'elles etoient outre 


cela ſeparees moralement. Ils attribuoient, c. 1dem ibid. 


Les regles de ces ates —1a ne ſont pas toutes arbitraires : 
il y en a qui emanent, &c, Im ibid. 
5 we | ; 48 able 
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able to right reaſon: For there is no truth 
<< more evident than this, that it is fit a reaſonable 
creature ſhould: conform to right reaſon, and 
© unfit that ſuch a creature ſhould recede from it.“ 
This is his argument. To which we ſhall now 
reply; and ſhew that from thence no moral differ- 
.ence can ariſe, He contends that things are both 
naturally and morally ſeparable. He ſpeaks of 
theſe ideas as very different (as indeed they are) 
and proves the truth of them by different argu- 
ments. The natural eſſential difference of things 
then, if we mean any thing by the terms, hath 
this apparent property; that it creates a fizneſs in 
the agent to act agreeably thereto: As the moral 
difference of things creates, beſides this Fitneſs, an 
obligation likewiſe: When therefore there is an 06/i- 
gation in the agent, there is a moral difference in 
the things, and ſo on the contrary, for they are in- 
ſeparable. It then we prove that right reaſon alone 
cannot properly oblige, it will follow that the know- 
ledge of what is agreeable to 1:ght reaſon doth not 
induce a moral difference: Or that a Stratonicean 
is not under any obligation to act agreeably to right 
reaſon, which is the thing Mr. Bayle contends for. 
1. Obligation, neceſſarily implies an obliger: 
The obliger muſt be different from, and not one 
and the ſame with the obliged: To make a man 
at once the obliger and obliged, is the fame 
thing as to make him treat or enter into compact 
with himſelf, which is the higheſt of abſurdities. 
For it is an unqueſtioned rule in law and reaſon, 
that whoever acquires a right to any thing from the 
obligation of another towards him, may relinquiſh 
that right. If therefore the obliger and obliged 
be one and the ſame perſon, there all obligation 
muſt be void of courſe; or rather there would be 
no obligation begun : Yer the Stratonic atheilt is 


guilty 
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guilty of this abſurdity, when He talks of actions 
being moral or obligatory. For what being can he 
find whereon to found this obligation? Will he 
ſay right reaſon ? But that is the very abſurdity 
we complain of; becauſe reaſon is only an attribute 
of the perſon obliged, his aſſiſtant to judge of his 
obligations, if he hath any from another being : 
To make this then the obliger, is to make a man 
oblige himſelf, If he ſay he means by reaſon not 
every man's particular reaſon, but reaſon in gene- 
ral; we reply, that his reaſon is a mere abſtract 
notion, which hath no real ſubſiſtence ; and how 
that which hath no real ſubſiſtence ſhould oe, 
is ſtill more difficult to apprehend. 

2. But farther, moral obligation, that is, the 
obligation of a free agent, implies a /aw, which 
enjoins and forbids ; but a /aw is the impoſition of 
an intelligent ſuperior, who hath power to exact 
conformity thereunto. Burt blind unintelligent na- 
ture is no lawgiver, nor can what proceeds ne- 
ceſſarily from thence come under the notion of a 
law: We ſay indeed, in common ſpeech, the 
law of neceſſity, and the law of reaſon and nature ; 
but theſe are merely popular expreſſions: By the 
firſt, we mean only to inſinuate, that necęſſity hath, 
as it were, one property of a lat, namely that of 

forcing; and by the ſecond, the rule which the ſu- 
preme lawgiver hath laid down for the judging of 
his will And while this light and direction of 
reaſon or nature is conſidered as a rule given by the 
God of nature, the term may be allowed: Thoſe 
who ſo conſidered the term were the firſt who fo 
uſed it. After-writers retained the name; but, 
by a ſtrange abſurdity, ſeparated the law-giver 
from his law; on a fancy of its being of virtue to 
oblige by its own intrinſic excellence, or by the 
happineſs of which it is productive. But how 
: any 
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any thing except a law, in the proper philoſophic 
ſenſe, can oblige a dependent reaſonable being 
endued with will, is utterly inconceivable. The 
fundamental error in Mr. Bayle's argument ſeems 
to be this: He ſaw the eſſential difference of things; 
he found thoſe differences the adequate object of 
the underſtanding; and ſo too haſtily concluded 
them the adequate object of the will likewiſe, In 
this he was miſtaken, they are indeed the ade- 
quate object of the underſtanding; becauſe the 
underſtanding is neceſſitated in its perceptions, 
and therefore is under the ſole direction of theſe 
neceſſary differences; and is properly paſſive in 
the affair. But the will is not neceſſitated in its 
reſolves: for inſtance, that three are leſs than five, 
the underſtanding is neceſſitated to judge, but the 
will is not neceſſitated to chuſe five before three: 
Therefore the eſſential differences of things are not 
the adequate object of the ill, the law of a ſupe- 
rior mult be taken in to conſtitute eb{zgation in 
choice, or morality in actions. 

Hobbes ſeems to have penetrated farther -into 
this matter, than the Stratonicean of Mr. Bayle; 
he appeared to have been ſenſible that morelity im- 
plied obligation, and obligation a law, and a law 
a lawgiver: Therefore, having expelled the legiſ- 
lator. of the univerſe, that morality of actions 
might have ſome foundation, he thought fit to un- 
derprop it with his earthly God, the Leviathan; 
and to make him the creator and ſupporter of mo- 
ral right and wrong. | 

But a favourer of Mr. Bayle's paradox may per- 
haps object, that as we have allowed a fitneſs, and 
unſitueſs in actions, diſcoverable by the eſſential 
difference of things; and as this fitneſs and unfit- 
neſs implies benefit and damage to the actor, and 
others; it being in fact ſeen, that the practice of 
5 virtue 
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virtue promotes the happineſs of the individual, or at 
leaſt of the ſpecies, and that vice obſtructs it; it may 
be ſaid, that this will be ſufficient to make mora- 
lity, or obligation, in the Stratonic world; if not 
in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, yet as to the nature 
of the thing. To this we reply, that in that 
world; whatever advanced human happineſs, would 
be only a natural good; and virtue as merely ſuch, 
as food and covering : and, that which retarded it, 
a natural evil, whether it was vice, peſtilence, or 
unkindly ſeaſons. Natural, I ſay, in contradiſ- 
tinction to moral, or ſuch a good as any one 
would be obliged to ſeek or promote. For ' till it 
be made appear that Man hath received his being 
from the wi of another; and ſo depending on 
that other, is accountable to him for it; he can 
be under no moral obligation to prefer good to evil, 
or even life to death. From the zature of any 
action, morality cannot ariſe ; nor from its efecls: 
Not from the firſt, becauſe, being only reaſonable 
or unreaſonable, nothing follows but a neſs in 
doing one, and an alſurdity in doing the other: 
Not from the | ſecond, becauſe, did the good. 
or evil produced make the action moral, brutes, 
from whoſe actions proceed both good and evil, 
would have morality. | | 

If it be farther urged, that the obſervance of 
theſe eſſential differences is the promoting the per- 
fection of a particular ſyſtem, which contributes, in 
its concentration, to the perfection of the uni- 
verſe; and that therefore à reaſonable creature is 
obliged to conform thereto: I anſwer, firſt, that 
(on the prineiples before laid down) to make a rea- 
ſonable creature obliged, in this caſe, he muſt firſt 2 
be enforced by the whole, of which he is part. | 
This enforcement cannot here be by intentional 
command, whoſe object is free agency, becauſe 
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the Stratonic whole, or univerſal nature,. is blind 
and unintelligible. It muſt force then. by the 
neceſſity of its nature; and this will, indeed, 
make men obliged as clocks are by weights,. but 
never as free agents are, by the command of 
an intelligent ſuperior, which only can make 
actions moral. But ſecondly, an uniform perfect 
whole can never be the effect of blind fate, or 
chance: but is the plain image and impreſſion of 
one intelligent ſelf- exiſtent mind. In a word, as 
it is of the nature of the independent firſt cauſe of 
all things to be obliged only by his own vi/dom; 
ſo it ſeems to be of the nature of all dependent in- 
telligent beings to be obliged only by the will of 
the firſt cauſe. | 
Nor does this contradict what we have aſſerted, 
and not only aſſerted, but proved, in ſpeaking of 
moral obligation, that nothing, but will, can oblige : 
Becauſe our whole reaſoning is confined to man's ob- 
ligation. And if there be any thing certain, in the firſt 
principles of law or reaſon, this muſt be confeſſed 
to be of the number, that a man can neither oblige 
| bimſelf, nor be obliged by names and notions; ſo that, 
to create an obligation, the will of ſome other 
being muſt be found out. A principle, which the 
common conception of man, and the univerſal 
practice of human life confirms. But, as in our 
diſcourſe of God, the weakneſs of our intellects 
conſtrains us to explain our conceptions of his na- 
ture by human « oy therefore when we ſpeak 
of the morality of bis actions, finding them to be 
founded in no other, or ſuperior will, we ſay, he 
is obliged only by bis own wiſdom : Oblig#tion, when 
applied ro God, meaning no more than direction: 
for, that an independent being can be ſubject to 
obligation in the ſenſe that a dependent being is fub- 
ject, is, by the very terms, an high abſurdity. Obli- 
on — Fation, 
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gation, therefore, when applied to man, being one 
ching; when applied to God another; the ſtricteſt 
rules of logic will allow different attributes to be pre- 
dicated of each. It is confeſſed, we have a clear and 
adequate idea of obligation, as it relates to man: of 
this obligation we have affirmed ſomething plain 
and evident: It is likewiſe confeſſed we have a very 
obſcure and inadequate idea of obligation, as it 
relates to God: Of this obligation, too, we have 
affirmed ſomething, whoſe evidence mult needs 
partake of the imperfection of its ſubject. Yet 
there have been found objectors ſo perverſe, who 
would not only have clear conceptions regulated 
on obſcure; but what is /mply predicated of God, 
to deſtroy what hath been proved of man p. 


? But to ſet this matter in a fuller light, I will juſt men- 
tion two objections ( not peculiar to the Stratoniceans ) againſt 
morality's being founded in will. 

O55. 1. It is ſaid, © That, as every creature neceſſarily 
* purſues happineſs, it is that which obliges to moral obſer- 
** yance, and not the will of God: becaule it is to procure 
** happineſs that we obey command, and do every other act: 
** and becauſe, if that will commanded us to do what would make 
us unhappy, we ſhould be forced to diſobey it.“ To this 
I anſwer, that when it is ſaid morality is founded on will, it is 
not meant that every will obliges, but that nothing but will 
can oblige. It is plain the will of an inferior or equal cannot 
be meant by it: It is not fimply will then, but will ſo and ſo 
circumſtanced: And why it is not as much will that obliges, 
when it is the <vi/l of a ſuperior ſeeking our good, as the will 
of a ſuperior fimply, I am yet to learn. To ſay then that hap- 
pinels and not will makes the obligation, ſeems like ſaying, 
that when in mechanics a weight is raiſed by an engine, 
tae wheels and pullies are not the cauſe, but that univerſal af - 
fection of matter called attra&ion. If it be ſtill urged, that 
one Can no more be called the obliger than the other ; becauſe 
though happineſs could not oblige withoot will, on the other 
hand, will could not oblige without happineſs; I reply, this 
15 A miſtake. Will could not indeed oblige to unhappineſs; 
but it would oblige to what ſhould produce neither one nor 
me other, though all conſiderations of the conſequence of obey- 
ing or diſobeying were away. +» 
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On the whole, then, it appears, that will, and 
will only, can conſtitute obligation; and, conſe- 
quently, moral actions, i. e. ſuch as deſerve re- 
ward and puniſhnent, Vet when men reflect on 
the affections of their own minds, and find there 
a ſenſe of right and wrong ſo ſtrongly imprefled 
as to be attended with a conſc:ouſneſs that the one 
deferves reward and the other puniſhment, even 
tho' there were no God; this ſo perplexes matters, 
as to diſpofe them, in oppoſition to all thoſe plain 
dedufiions, to place morality in the eſſential diffe- 
rence of things. But would they conſider that that 
very ſenſation, which ſo much miſleads us in judg- 
ing of the true foundation of morality, 1s the plain- 
eſt indication of will, which, for the better ſup- 
pu of virtue à, ſo framed and conſtituted the 

uman mind; a conſtitution utterly inconceivable 
on the ſuppoſition of 0 Gd; would they, I ſay, 


Ohz. 2. It is ſaid, * That if, according to the modern no- 
te tions of philoſophy, the will of God be determined by the 
« eternal relations of things, they are properly thoſe relation; 
* (as Dr. Clarke would have it) that oblige, and not the will 
* of God. For if AimpelB; and B, C; and C, D; it is A 
and not C that properly impells D.“ But here I ſuſpecdt 
the objection confounds natural cauſe and fed with moral 
agent and patient; which are two diſtinct things, as appears, 
as on many other accounts, ſo from their effects; the one im- 
plying natural neceſſity, the other, only moral fitneſs. Thus, 
in the caſe before us, the eternal relations are, if you will, the 
natural cauſe, but the will of God is the moral agency: And our 
queſtion is, not of natural necelſity that reſults from the former, 
but, of moral fitne/s that reſults from the latter. Thus that 
which is not properly the natural cauſe of my acting, is the 
moral cauſe of it. And ſo on, the contrary. 

4 We have explained above the admirable diſpoſition of 
things, by the God of nature, for the ſupport of virtue. And 
it was from this view that an able writer, who is for moderat- 
ing in the diſpute about ral obligation, calls the face ai,. 
ference of things, diſcoverable by reaſon, the internal obligation, 
and the will of God, the external. J'entends (dit il) par ob6s- 


but 
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but conſider this, the difficulty would intirely 


vaniſh. 

But ſo it hath happened, this evident truth, 
that morality is founded in will, hath been long con- 
troverted even among Theifts. What hath per- 
plexed their diſputes is, that the contenders for 
this truth have generally thought themſelves ob- 
liged to deny the natural eſſential differences of 
things, antecedent to a law; imagining, that the 
morality of actions would follow the conceſſion. 
But this is a miſtake, which the rightly diſtin- 
guiſhing between things naturally and morally ſe- 
parable, (as explained above) will rectify. That 
the diſtinftion hath lain much unobſerved, be- 
cauſe confounded, is owing to the unheeded ap- 
petite and averſion of the moral ſenſe : and their ad- 
verſaries being in the ſame deluſion, that the one 
inferred the other, never gave themſelves any far- 
ther trouble, but when they had clearly demon- 
{trated the natural eſſential difference, delivered 


gation interne celle qui eſt uniquement produite par notre pra- 

pre raiſon, conſiderèe comme la regle primitive de notre con- 

duite, et en conſequence de ce qu'une action a, en elle- meme, 

de bon ou de mauvais. Pour I'ob/igation externe ce ſera celle 
qui vient de la volonte de quelque etre, dont on ſe reconnoit 
dependant, et qui commande ou defend certaines choſes, ſous 
la menace de quelque peine. Burlamagui, Principes du droit 
naturel, p. 76. | 

If he had called the firſt, he improper obligation, and the 
Other the proper, his terms had been a great deal more exact. 

For it being of the eſſence of the relative term, ob/;gation, to 


have an outward reſpect, or exterior relation, internal obliga- 


tion muſt be a very figurative, that is to ſay, a very improper 
expreſhon, when applied to man, to ſuch a being nothing 
but aui can be the ground af obligation: and ſuch an obli- 
gation 1s rightly called external, Perhaps, indced, that ruling 
nature which draws all machines, whether brutal or rational 
if there be any of the latter kind) to purſue happineſs, may, in a 
pbiloſaphic ſenſe, be called the internal obligation; but, ſurely, 


when applied to mar, ſuppoſed a free - agent, the terms are mere 
jargon, d | 
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that as a proof of the moral difference, though 
they be, in reality, two diſtinct things, and inde- 
eee of each other. One of our ableſt writers! 
1ath not eſcaped this delufion : who, diſſatisfied with 
all the principles, from which the preceding wri- 
ters of his party had deduced the. morality of 
actions, when he had demonſtrated, with greater 
clearneſs than any before him, the natural eſſential 
difference of things, unluckily miſtook it tor the 
moral difference; and thence made the formal ratio 
of moral good and evil, to confiſt in a conformity of 
mens actions Io the truth of the caſe, or otherwiſe. 
For it is a principle with him, that things may be 
denied or affirmed to be what they are, by deeds 
as well as words. But had both parties been 
pleaſed to conſider this natural eſſential difference 
of things, as, what it muſt be confeſſed by both 
to be, THE DIRECTION WHICH GOD HATH GIVEN 
HIS CREATURES TO BRING THEM TO THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF HIS WILL; AND THE RULE OF THAT 
WILL, the diſpute had been at an end :.and they had 
employed his difference, not as the atheiſt does, for 
the foundation of morality ; but, as all true theiſts 
ſhould do, for the medium to bring us to that only 
ſound foundation, the will and command of God. 
Thoſe whoimagine, as the author of the principles of 
natural law ſeems to do, that this is only a diſpute 
about words, are much deceived. The man who re- 
gards the eſſential difference of things as a command 
or a law properly ſo called, hath a very different idea 
of it, from him who regards it only as a rule or 


The Religion of Nature delineated. 

Je conclus—que les differences qui ſe trouvent entre les prin- 
cipaux ſyſtemes ſur la nature & Iorigine de obligation, ne 
ſont pas auſſi grandes qu'elles le paroiſſent d'abord, Sil'on ex- 
amine de pres ces ſentimens, Ion verra que ces differentes idees, 
reduites à leur juſte valeur, loin de ſe trouver en oppoſition, 
peuvent ſe rapprocher—Purlamagui, p. 75—9, 


a law 
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2 law improperly ſo called. And the reaſon is. 
plain, becauſe theſe relative terms have an ef- 
ſential difference a rule, reterring ſingly to thoſe 
directed by it; but a lat has a double reference; 
to thoſe governed by it, and to the lawgiver who 
gave it. He therefore who regards it as a rule, ſtops 
ſhort, and reſts obligation there, where no obliga- 
tion can abide: But he who regards it as a lato pro- 
perly ſo called, (for thoſe who conſider it as a mere 
rule give it the name of law, becauſe they make 
obligation to ariſe from it) reſts obligation in a law- 
giver, and purſues it to its true ſource, the throne 
of God. The diſpute, therefore, is not about words, 
but things: Or if we will needs have it to be 
about words, it is of the proper and improper uſe 
of them; a matter of importance not only to 
. truth, but even to common ſenſe. We ſay a /ound 
is feet, or a colour hot; and as no bodyis miſled by 
theſe expreſſions, we hold it fooliſh to diveſt 
them of their figure, and formally to contend 
that (ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking) incon- 
ſiſtent properties are aſcribed to them. But ſhould 
it once be aſſumed that a ſound may be the ſub- 
ject of taſte and a colour the ſubject of touch, 
it would be time, I ſuppoſe, to rectify an abſurdity 
which tends to confound all our ideas of ſenſation : 
Juſt fo it is, in the expreflions of truth or hap- 
Pineſs, oBLIGING: While theſe were confidered 
as the rule or reward of actions, given and impoſed 
by a maſter on his ſervants, by a creator on his 
creature, the figure was neither forced nor in- 
elegant; and did not deſerve to be quarrelled 
with, But when the queſtion was of real obli- 
gation, in a metaphylic ſenſe, then, ſeriouſly to 
contend, that it ariſes from truth or happineſs or 
from any thing but WILL, is the very philoſo- 
phy of taſting ſeund and feeling colour; and 
| E 4 equally 
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_ Equally tends to the confuſion of all our —_— 
of reflexion. 

On the whole then we ſee, that an atheiſt, as 
ſuch, cannot arrive to the knowledge of morality *. 

2. We now come to our ſecond concluſion 
againſt Mr. Bayle's argument, that the idea of 
the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge of the natu- 
ral eſſential difference of things, are, even in con- 
« junction, inſufficient to influence ſociety in the 

<« practice of virtue: But we muſt previouſly ob- 
ſerve, that the arguments, which we allow to be 
concluſive for the Stratonic atheiſt's comprehen- 
ſion of the natural eſſential difference of things, 
take in only that ſpecies of atheiſm : the aber, 
which derive all from chance and hazard, are inca- 
pable of this knowledge; and mult be content with 
only the moral ſenſe for their guide, Let us there- 
tore firſt enquire what this moral ſenſe is able to do 
alone, towards influencing virtuous practice; and 
ſecondly, what new force it acquires in conjunction 
with the knowledge of the natural eſſential differ- 
ence of things. 


1. . are miſled by the name of inſtind (which 


we allow the moral ſenſe to be) to imagine that its 
impreſſions operate very ſtrongly, by obſerving 
their force in brute animals, But the caſes are 
widely different: In beaſts, the inſtinct 1s invinci- 
vly ſtrong, as it is the ſole ſpring of action: In 
man, it is only a friendly monitor of the judgment; 


One would not have imagined any body could be ſo 
wild to affert, that, on theſe principles, it could not be proved, 
that an immoral atheiſt deſerved puniſhment at the hand of God. 
To ſuch ſhrewd diſcerners, I would recommend the following 
caſe. Vour ſervant gets drunk; and, in that condition, neglects 
your orders, forgets your relation to him, and treats it as an 
impoſture. Does he, or does he not, deſerve puniſhment ? 
When this is reſolved, the point in queſtion will be ſo too. 
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and a conciliator, as it were, between reaſon and 
the other appetites; all which have their turn in 
the determinations of the will. It muſt conſe- 
quently then be much weaker, as but ſharing the 
power of putting upon action with many other 
principles. Nor could it have been otherwiſe with- 
out deſtroying human liberty. It is indeed of ſo 
delicate a nature, ſo nicely interwoven into the 
frame and conſtitution of man, and ſo eaſily loſt 
or effaced, that ſome have even denied the exiſtence 
of a quality, which, in moſt of its common ſubjects, 
they have hardly been able to follow. Inſomuch that 
one would be tempted to liken it to that candid ap- 
| pearance, which, as the modern philoſophy ſhews 
us, reſults from a mixture of all kinds of primitive 
colours; where, if the ſeveral ſorts be not found in 
fit proportions, no whiteneſs will emerge from the 
compoſition: So, unleſs the original paſſions and 
appetites be rightly tempered and balanced, 
the moral ſenſe can neyer ſhew itſelf in any 
ſtrong or ſenſible effect. This being the ſtate of 
moral inftin#, it muſt evidently, when alone, be 
too weak to influence human practice. 

When the moral ſenſe is made the rule, and eſ- 
pecially when it is the only rule, it is neceſſary 
that its rectitude, as a rule, ſhould be known and 
aſcertained: But this it cannot be by an Atheiſt: 
For till it be allowed there was deſign in our pro- 
duction, it can never be ſhewn that one appetite is 
righter than another, though they be contrary and 
inconſiſtent. The appetite therefore, that, at preſent, 
is moſt importunate to be gratified, muſt be judged 
to be the right, how adverſe ſoeyer to the moral 
ſenſe. But, ſuppoſing this moral ſenſe not to be 
ſo eaſily confounded with the other appetites; but 
that it may be kept diſtinct, as having this diffe- 
rent quality from the reſt, that it is objective to a 

os: | whole, 
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whole, or entire ſpecies; whereas the others terminate 
in ſelf, or in the private ſyRem; though, as to whole 
and parts, an atheiſt muſt have very ſlender and 
confuſed ideas; granting this, I ſay, yet human 
actions, which are the iſſue of thoſe appetites, would, 
in time, effectually, though inſenſibly, efface the 
idea of the moral ſenſe, in the generality of men. 
Almoſt infinite are the popular cuſtoms, in the 


ſeveral nations and ages of mankind, that owe 


their birth to the more violent paſſions of fear, 
Tuſt, and anger. The moſt whimſical and capri- 
cious, as well as inhuman and unnatural, have ariſen 
from thence. It muſt needs therefore be, that cuſ-. 
toms of this original ſhould be as oppoſite to the 
moral ſenſe, as thoſe appetites are, from whence they 
were derived. And of how great power, cuſtom 
is to eraſe the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of nature, much 
ſtronger than thoſe of the moral ſenſe, we may learn 
from that general practice, which prevailed in the mol 
learned and polite countries of the world, of expoſing 
their children“; whereby the ſtrong inſtinctive affecti 
on for the offspring was violated without remorte. 

This would lead one into a very beaten common 
place. It ſuffices that 


Of all the moral painters, Terence is he who ſeems to have 
copied human nature moſt exactly. Yet, his man of univerſal 
benevolence, whom he draws with ſo much life, in that maſterly 
ſtroke, homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto, is the ſame per- 
ſon who commands his wife to expoſe her new-born daughter, 
and falls into a paſſion with her for having committed that hard 
taſk to another, by which means the infant eſcaped death, 
ft meum imperium exequi voluiſſes, inieremttam oportuit. Hence Plato 
reckons the expoſing infants, if not amongſt the dictates of na- 
ture, yet amongſt the preſcripts of right reaſon: For in his 40 
of laabs, which he compoſed for the reformation of popular pre- 
judices and abuſes in human policies, he decrees, that if the pa- 
rents had children, after a certain age, they ſhould expo/ethem ; and 
that ſo effectually, he ſays, thatthey did noteſcapedying by famine. 
Chremes therefore ſpeaks both the dictates of philoſophy and cuſ- 
tom, hen he characterizes ſuch who had any remains of this na- 
tural inſtinct, as perſonsr-qui neque jus, neque bonum, auque aquum ſciunt. 
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that cuſtoms is a power which oppoſes the moral ſenſe 


not partially, or at certain times and places, but 
univerſally. If therefore cuſtom in the politeſt 


ſtares, where a providence was taught and acknow- 
ledged, made ſuch havock of virtue; into what 
confuſion muſt things ſoon run, where there is no 


other barrier than the feeble idea of the moral ſenſe? 


Nor can it be replied, that the cuſtoms here ſpoken 


of, as ſo deſtructive to the moral ſenſe, are the 


iffue of falfe religions, which ſpring and fountain- 
head of evil, atheiſm at once dries up: For the in- 
ſtance here given is of a cuſtom merely civil; with 


which religion had no manner of concern. And 


ſo are a vaſt number of others that are carefully 
collected by the two writers mentioned above. 
2. But now, ſecondly, for our Stratonic atheiſt; 


in whom, we fuppofe, the moral ſenſe, and the 


knowledge of the eflential difference of things a& in 


conjunction to promote virtuous practice. And, 


in conjunction, oy impart mutual ſtrength to one 
another: For as foon as the eſſential difference 1s 
eſtabliſhed and applied, it becomes a mark to di- 


ſtinguiſh the moral ſenſe from the other appetites, 


which are irregular and wrong, And, the moral 
ſenſe being thus carefully kept up ma ſupported, 


the mind, in its metaphyſical reaſonings on the 


eſſential . erence, is guarded from running into 
viſions, and refinements. - 

The queſtion then is, „whether a clear con- 
e yiction of right and wrong, abſtracted from all 


will and command, and conſequently, from the 


© expectation of reward and puniſhment, be ſuffi- 
« cient to influence the generalicy of mankind m 
* any tolerable degree? That it is not, will, I 
luppoſe, be clearly ſeen- by. the following conſide- 


I ation. 


Se, 4. of M OSE s demonſtrated. & 
the fact is too notorions to be diſputed. - And that 
what makes more particularly for my argument is. 
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ration, All, who have conſidered human nature 
attentively, have found v, that it is not enough to 
make men follow virtue that it be owned to be 
the greateſt good ; which the beauty, benefit, or rea- 
ſonableneſs of it may evince. It mult firſt be brought 
home to them; and conſidered by them as a good 
that makes a neceſſary part of their happineſs, be- 
fore it can raiſe any deſire in them. For it is not 
conceived needfull, that a man's happineſs ſhould 
depend on the attainment of the greateſt poſſible 
good; and he daily forms ſchemes of complete 
happineſs without it, But the gratification of 
craving appetites, moved ſtrongly by lelf-love, 
being thought to contribute much to human hap- 
pineſs, and being at the ſame time ſo oppoſite to, 
and inconſiſtent with virtue, the generality will 
never be brought to think, that uniform virtue 
makes a neceſſary part of human happineſs. To 
balance theſe appetites, ſomething, then, more in- 
tereſting muſt be laid in the ſcale of virtue; and 
this can be only rewards and puniſhments, which 
religion propoſes by a morality founded on will. 
But this may be farther underſtood by what hath 
been obſerved above, concerning the nature and 
original of civil ſociety. Self-intereſt, as we there 
ſhew, ſpurring to action by hopes and fears, 
cauſed all thoſe diſorders amongſt men, which re- 
' quired the remedy of civil ſociety. And ſelf-intereſt, 
again, operating by hopes and fears in ſociety, 
afforded means for the redreſs of thoſe firſt diſor- 
ders; fo far forth as ſociety could carry thoſe hopes 
and fears. For to combat this univerſal paſſion of 
felf-love, another, at leaſt as ſtrong, was to be op- 
poſed to it; but ſuch a one not being to be. found 
in human nature, all that could be. done. was to. 


» See Locke's E/ay, Chap. Of Power, 71. 
FT | turn 
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turn this very paſſion in an oppoſite direction, and 
to a contrary purpoſe. Therefore, becauſe ſociety 
failed (from the natural deficiency of its plan) in 
remedying the diſorders it was inſtituted to correct, 
and conſequently was obliged to call in the aid of 
religion, as is above explained; it is evident it muſt 

roceed ſtill on the ſame principles of hopes and fears. 
But, of all the three grounds of morality, the third 
only thus operating, and an atheiſt not having the 
third, religion, which only gives it, muſt be un- 
avoidably neceſſary for ſociety. Or in other words, 
the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge of the natural 
eſſential difference of things in conjunction, will be 
altogether inſufficient to influence the generality in 
virtuous practice. 


8 E C T. v. 


vr Mr. Bayle, who well knew the force of 

this argument, is unwilling to reſt the mat- 

ter here; and therefore caſts about for a motive of 
more general influence; this, he thinks, he finds 
in that ſtrong appetite to glory, praiſe, and re- 
putation, which an atheiſt mult needs have as well 
as other men. And this makes his ſecond argu- 
ment. 3 
II. It is moſt certain, that a man void of 

* all religion may be very ſenſible of worldly 
* honour, and very covetous of praiſe and glory. 
If ſuch a one find himſelf in a country where 
< ingratitude and knavery expoſe men to contempt, 
and generoſity and virtue are admired, we need 
* not doubt but he will affect the character of a 
* man of honour; and be capable of reſtoring a 
e truſt, even where the laws could lay no hold 


Il eſt—fort certain, qu'un homme deftitue de foi, peut etre 
fort ſenſible à l honneur du monde, c. Penſ. div. c. 179. 


upon 
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« upon him. The fear of paſſing in the world 


for a knave would prevail over his avarice. And 
as there are men, who expoſe themſelves to a 
<* thouſand inconveniences, and a thouſand dangers, 
<« to revenge an affront, which perhaps they have 
<* received before very few witneſſes, and which 
they would readily pardon, were it not for fear 
af incurring infamy amongſt thoſe with whom 
they had to do; ſo I believe the ſame here; that 
this perſon, whom we ſuppoſe void of religion, 
« would, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of 
<< his avarice, be capable of reſtoring a truſt, which 
<« it could not be legally proved he had withheld; 
„ when he ſees that his good faith will be attended 
with the applauſes of the whole place where he 
&« reſides ; while his perfidy might, ſome time or 
other, be objected to him, or at leaſt ſo ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpected, that he could not paſs in the 
* world's opinion for an honeſt man: For it is 
that inward eſteem in the minds of others, 
* which we aſpire at, above all things. The 
* words and actions, which mark this eſteem, pleaſe 
« us on noother account, than as we imagine them 
© to be the ſigns of what paſſes in the mind: A 
* machine ſo ordered as to make the moſt re- 
c ſpectful geſticulations, and to pronounce the 
t cleareſt articulate ſounds, in all the detours of 
« flattery, would never contribute to give us a 
& better opinion of ourſelves, becauſe we ſhould 


e know they were not ſigns of eſteem in the mind 


« of another. On theſe accounts therefore, he, 
ce of whom I ſpeak, might ſacrifice his avarice to 
& his vanity, if he only thought he ſhould be ſu- 
e ſpeCted of having violated a truſt. And though 
tc he might even believe himſelf ſecure from all ſul- 
« picion, yet, ſtill, he could eaſily reſolve to pre- 
fer the honourable part to the lucrative, for _ 
| | «o 
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« of falling into the inconvenience, which has hap- 
« pened to ſome, of publiſhing their crimes them» | 
« ſelves, while they ſlept, or in the tranſports of a 
fever. Lucretius uſes this motive to draw men, 
« without religion, to virtue.“ x 
To this we reply, 1. That it is indeed true, 
that commendation and diſgrace are ſtrong motives 
to men to accommodate themſelves to the opint- 
ons and rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe; 
and that thoſe rules and opinions, in a good mea- 
ſure, correſpond, in moſt civilized countries, with 
the unchangeable rule of right, whatever Sextus and 
Montaigne have been pleaſed to ſay to the con- 
trary. For virtue evidently advancing, and vice 
as viſibly obſtructing the general good, it is no 
wonder, that that action ſhould be encouraged 
with eſteem and reputation, wherein every one 
finds his account; and hat, diſcountenanced, 
by reproach and infamy, which hath a contrary 
tendency. But then we ſay, that ſeeing this good 
opinion of the world may be almoſt as certainly, 
and more quickly and eaſily, gained by a well- 
acted hypocriſy than by a ſincere practice of virtue, 
the atheiſt, who lies under no reſtraints, with re- 
gard to the moral qualities of his actions, will ra- 
ther chuſe to purſue that road to reputation, which 
is conſiſtent with an indulgence to all his other 
paſſions; than har whereby they will be at conſtant 
war with one another; and where he will be always 
finding himſelf under the hard neceſlity of ſacri- 
ficing, as Mr. Bayle well expreſſes it, bis avarice to 
bus vanity. Now this inconvenience he may avoid 
by refolving to be honeſt only before company, 
which will procure him enough of reputation; and 
to play the rogue in ſecret, where he may tully 
indulge his avarice, or what other paſſion he is 
moſt diſpoſed to gratify,. That this will be his 
l ſyſtem, 
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fyſtem, who has no motive, but popular reputa- 
tion, to act virtuouſly, is ſo plain that Mr. Bayle 
was reduced to the hardeſt ſhifts imaginable to 
invent a reaſon why an atheiſt, thus actuated by 
the love of glory, might poſſibly behave himſelf 
honeſtly, when he could do the contrary without 
ſuſpicion.— And though he might believe him- 
* ſelf ſecure from all ſuſpicion, yet {till he could 
<« eaſily reſolve to prefer the honourable part to the 
<« lucrative, for fear of falling into the inconveni- 
<« ence which hath happened to ſome, of publiſhing 


their crimes themſelves, while they ſlept, or in 


<« the tranſports of a fever.” Lucretius, ſays he, 
uſes this motive to draw men, without religion, 10 
virtue. It had been to the purpoſe to have told 
us, what man, from the time of Lucretius to his 
own, had been ever ſo drawn. But they muſt know 
little of human nature, who can ſuppoſe, that the 
conſideration of theſe remote, poſſible indeed, but 
very unlikely accidents, hath ever any ſhare in the 
determination of the will, when men are deliberat- 
ing on actions of importance, and diſtracted by 
the ſhifting uncertain views of complicated good 
and evil. But granting this to be likely, or com- 
mon; the man Mr. Bayle deſcribes could never 
get clear of the danger of. that contingency, which 
way ſoever he reſolved to act. Let us ſuppoſe him 
to take the honourable part, even then, ſleep. or 
a fever might as eaſily deprive him of the reputa- 
tion he affects: For I believe there is no man, of 
this turn, but would be as aſhamed to have it 
known, that all his virtuous actions proceeded 
from a ſelfiſh vanity, as to be diſcovered to have 
ſtretched a point of juſtice, of which civil laws 
could take no cognizance. It is certain, the firſt. 
makes a man as contemptible, and more ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of others, than the latter; becauſe 
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the advantage aimed at 1s fantaſtical: and one 
diſcovery ſleep or a fever is as likely to make as 
the other. 

But, 2. Suppoſing our Atheiſt to be of ſo ſu- 
ſpicious a turn, as to fear, that, even in a courſe of 
the beſt· acted hypocriſy, he may riſque the danger 
of a diſcovery, yet, as this practice enables him 
to provide largely for himſelf by all the means of 
ſecret injuſtice; and, oblerving, that though indeed 
eſteem is in generalannexed to apparently good acti- 
ons, and intamy to bad; yet that there is no virtue 
which procures popular eſteem ſo univerſally, 
if we may judge of it, as we muſt, by it's outward 
marks, as riches end power, there being no infamy 
which they will not efface or cover; and this, as 
we ſaid before, being a road to efteem that leads 
him, at the ſame time, to the gratification of his 
other paſſions z there is no doubt but he will chuſe 
to run the hazard of all the inconveniences of a 
diſcovery, which ſo uſeful a practice may be indeed 
liable to, but which it can ſo readily repair. And 
here we are to obſerve, and I had need to obſerve it oft, 
Mr. Bayle ſo induſtriouſly affecting to forget it, that 
the people, the groſs body of mankind, are the only 
ſubject in queſtion, Now what they affect is popu- » 
lar opinion : but all, who know any thing, know 
this, that popular opinion is inſeparably attached to 
riches and power *, 

After many detours, Mr. Bayle is, at length, 
brought to own, that atheiſm is, indeed, in its na- 
tural tendency, deſtructive to ſociety ; but then, 
he inſiſts upon it, that it never in effect becomes ſo, 

III. Becauſe (and this is his next argument) men 
do nat att according to their principles, nor ſet their 
practice by their opinions, He owns this to have 

-ID Nin Y x50 mn, | 
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very much of a myſtery ; but for the fact appeals 
to the obſervation of mankind : For if it were 
© not ſo (ſays he) t how is it poſſible that Chriſtians, 
* who know ſo clearly by a revelation, ſupported 
&* by ſo many miracles, that they muſt renounce 
vice, if they would be eternally happy, and avoid 
eternal miſery; who have ſo many excellent 
5 preachers—ſo many zealous directors of con- 
* ſcience—ſo many books of devotion, how is it 
« poſſible, amidſt all this, that Chriſtians ſhould 
« live, as they do, in the moſt enormous diſor- 
ders of vice?” And again", agreeably to this 
obſervation, he takes notice, ** that Cicero hath 
c remarked how, that many Epicureans, contrary 
<* to their principles, were good friends and honeſt 
© men; who accommodated their actions, not 
<* to their principle, the deſire of pleaſure, but to 
© the rules of reaſon.” Hence he concludes: 
That thoſe lived better than they talked ; where- 
sas others talked better than they lived. The 
<« ſame remark (ſays he) hath been made on the 
* conduct of the Stoics: their principle was, 
<< that all things arrived by an inevitable neceſſity, 
* which God himſelf was ſubject to. Now this 
* ſhould naturally have terminated in inaction; 
and diſpoſed them to abſtain from exhortations, 
* promiſes, and menacing. On the contrary, 
< there was no ſect of philoſophers more given to 
<< preaching ; or bolt whole conduct did more 
<« plainly ſhew, that they thought themſelves the 
e abſolute maſters of their own deſtiny.” The 
concluſion he draws from all this, and much more 
to the ſame purpoſe, is", that * therefore religion 
« doth not do that ſervice towards reſtraining vice, 
i cela n'etoit pas, comment, Ec. Penſ. div. c. exxxvi. 

» Ciceron Va remarque a Vegard de pluſieurs Epicuriens, 
LIE 3 -- A 

0 Contin. des Penſ. diu. c. cxlix. 
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« zz is pretended, nor atheiſm that injury, in en- 
« couraging it: while each profeſſor acts contrary 
6 to his proper principle.“ 
No from this concluſion, and from words 
dropped up and down*, of the myſterious qualit 
of this phænomenon, one would ſuſpect Mr. Bayle 
thought, that there was ſome ſtrange principle 
in man, that diſpoſed him unaccountably to 
act in oppoſition to his opinions, whatever they 
were. And indeed ſo he muſt needs ſuppoſe, 
or he ſuppoſes nothing to the purpoſe: for it, on 
examination, it be found, that this principle, what- 
ever it be, ſometimes diſpoſes men as violently to 
act according to their opinions, as at other times 
it inclines them to act againſt them, the principle 
will do Mr. Bayle's argument no ſervice. And if 
the principle, after all, ſhould prove to be only 
the violence of the irregular appetites, it will con- 
clude directly againſt him. And by godd luck, we 
have our adverſary himſelf confeſſing, that this is 
indeed the caſe: for though, as I ſaid, he com- 
monly affects to give this perverſe conduct a my- 
ſterious air, the neceſſary ſupport of the ſophiſtry 


we have him declaring the plain reaſon of it; as 
where he ſays, © The? general idea we entertain 


leads us to think, that he would do every thing 
that he knows agreeable to the will of God; and 
avoid every thing that he knows to be diſagree- 


* Jecongois que c'eſt une choſe bien etrange, qu'un homme 
qui vit bien moralement, & qui ne croit ni paradis, ni enfer. 
Mais j'en reviens toujours-là, que 1 homme eſt une certaine 
creature, qui avec toute ſa raiſon, n'agit pas toujours conſeque- 
ment a ſa creance; ce ſeroit une choſe plus infinie que de 
parcourir toutes les bizarreriesde I'homme. Un Monſtre plus 
monſtrueux que les Centaures & que la Chimere de la fable. Pen/. 


div. c. clxxvi.- 
L'idèe generale veut que, Ce. Penſ. iv. c. exxxv. 
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of his concluſion; yet, when he is off his guard, 


« of a man, who believes a God, a heaven and a hell, | 
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ce able to it: But the life of man that ſhews, he does 
the direct contrary. The reaſon is this: Man 
does not determine himſelf to one action rather 
than another by the general Knowledge of what 
he ought to do, but by the particular judgment 
he paſles on each diſtinct caſe, when he is on the 
point of proceeding to action. This particular 
« judgment may, indeed, be conformable to 
<« thole general ideas of fit and rigbt; but, for the 
© moſt part, it is not ſo. He complies, almoſt al- 
« ways, with the reigning paſſion of the heart, to 
« the bias of the temperament, to the force of con- 
ce trated habits,” &c. Now if this be the caſe, as 
in truth it is, we muſt needs draw from this prin- 
ciple the very contrary concluſion, that, if men act 
not according to their opinions, and that it is the 
force of the irregular appetites which cauſes this 
perverſity, a religioniſt will often act againſt his 
principles, but an atheiſt never; but always conform- 
ably to them : becauſe an atheiſt indulges his vici- 
ous paſſions, while he acts according to his principles, 
in the ſame manner that a religioniſt does, when 
he acts againſt his. It is therefore only accidental 
that men act contrary to their opinions; then, when 
they oppoſe their paſſions : or in Mr. Bayle's words, 
when the general knowledge of what one ought to 
do, doth not coincide with the particular judgment 
one paſſes on each diſtinft caſe; which judgment is ſo 
frequently directed by the paſſions : and this co- 
incidence always happens in an atheiſts determina- 
tion of himſelf to action: ſo that the matter, when 
{tripped of the parade of eloquence, and cleared 
from the perplexity of his abounding verbage, 

Les open to this eaſy anſwer. | 
We allow, men frequently act contrary to their 
opinions, both metaphyſical and moral, in the caſes 
Mr. Boyle puts, } 
1. 17 
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1. In metaphy/cal, where the principle contradicts 
common ſentiments, as the ſtoical fate, and cbriſti- 
an predeſtination* : there, men rarely act in confor- 
mity to their opinions. But this caſe doth not at 
all affect the queſtion, tho* Mr. Bayle, by urging it, 
would inſinuate, that an atheiſt might be no more 
influenced, in practice, by his ſpeculative opinion 
ot no God, than a fataliſt, by bis, of no liberty. But 
the caſes are widely different : for, as the exiſtence 
of God reſtrains all the vicious appetites by enforcing 
theduties of morality, the diſbelief of it, by taking off 
that reſtraint, would ſuffer, nay invite, the atheiſt to 
act according to his principles. But the opinion 
of fate having no ſuch effect on the morality of acti- 
ons, and at the ſame time contradicting common 
ſentiments, we eaſily conceive how the maintainers 
of it are brought to act contrary to their principles. 
Nay, it will appear, when rightly conſidered, that 
the atheiſt would be ſo far from not acting accord- 
ing to his opinions, that were his principle of 0 
God, added to the fataliſt's of uo liberty, it would: 
then occaſion the fataliſt to act according to his 
opinions, though he acted contrary to them be- 
fore; at leaſt, if the cauſe Mr. Bayle aſſigns for 
men's not conforming their practice to their prin- 
ciples, be true: for the ſole reaſon why the fataliſt 
did not act according to his opinions, was, becauſe 
they could not be uſed, while he was a theiſt, to 
the gratification of his paſſions; becauſe, that 
though it appeared, if there were no liberty, men 
could have no merit; yet believing a God, the 
rewarder and puniſher of men, as it they had me- 
rit, he would act likewiſe as if they had. But take 
away from him the belief of. a God, and there 
would be then no cauſe why he ſhould not act ac- 


2 Penſ. div, c. elxxvi. 
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cording to his principle of fate, as far as relates to 
moral practice, | 
2. Next, in morals. We own that men here like- 
wiſe frequently act contrary to their opinions: For 
the view (as we obſerved above) of the greateſt con- 
feſſed poſſible good, which, to a religioniſt, is the 
practice of virtue, will never, till it be conſidered 
as making a neceſſary part of our happineſs, excite 
us to the purſuit of it : and our irregular paſſions, 
which are of a contrary nature, while they continue 
importunate, and while one or other is perpetually 
ſoliciting us, will prevent us from thus conſidering 
virtue as making a neceſſary part of our happi- 
neſs. This is the true cauſe 1 all that diſorder in 
the life of man, which philoſophers ſo much ad- 
mire; which the devout lament; and for which 
the moraliſt could never find a cure: where the 
appetites and reaſon are in perpetual conflict; and 
the man's practice is continually oppoſing his prin- 
ciples. But, on the other hand, an atheiſt, whoſe 
opinions lead him to conclude ſenſual pleaſure to 
be the greateſt poſſible good, muſt, by the con- 
currence of his paſſions, conſider it as making a 
neceſſary part of his happineſs: and then nothing 
can prevent his acting according to his principles. 
We own, however, that the atheiſt, Mr, Bayle 
deſcribes, would be as apt, nay apter, to act 
againſt his opinions than a theiſt : but they are 
only thoſe (lender opinions concerning the obligation 
to virtuous practice which Mr. Bayle hath given 
him : for if men do not purſue the greateſt con- 
feſſed poſſible good, *till they conſider it as making 
a neceflary part of their happineſs; I afk, which 
is the likelieſt means of bringing them ſo to con- 
ſider it? Is it the reflection of be innate idea of the 
{evelineſs of virtue; or the more abſtract contem- 
plation on its eſſextial difference to vice? (and theſe 
| os ut 
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are the only views in which an atheiſt can conſider 
it) or is it not rather the belief, that the practice 
of virtue, as religion teaches it, is attended with 
an infinite reward? To thoſe opinions, I ſay, an 
atheiſt is like enough to run counter : but his prin- 
ciples of impiety, which cheriſh his paſſions, we 
muſt never look to find at variance with his actions: 
for our adverſary tells us, that the reaſon why 
practice and principle ſo much differ, is the violence 
of human appetites: from which, a plain diſcour- 
ſer would have drawn the contrary concluſion ; 
that then, there is the greater neceſſity to enforce 
religion, as an additional curb to licentiouſneſs ; 
for that a curb it is, at leaſt in ſome degree, is 
agreed on all hands. | | 

And here, at parting, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, how much this argument weakens one of 
the foregoing: There we are made to believe, that 
the moral ſenſe and eſſential differences are ſufficient 
to make men virtuous: Here we are taught, that 
theſe, with the /anFion of a Providence to boot, 
cannot do it in any tolerable degree. | 

As to the lives of his Epicureans, and other 
atheiſts, which we now come to; the reader is 
firſt of all deſired to take notice of the fallacy he 
would here obtrude upon us, in the judgment he 
makes of the nature of two different principles, by 
ſetting together the effects of atheiſm, as they ap- 
pear in the majority of half a ſcore men; and 
thoſe of religion, as they appear in the majority of 
infinite multitudes: A kind of ſophiſm, which 
{mall ſes in religion have perpetually in their 
mouths, when they compare their own morals 
with thoſe in large communities, from which they 
diſſent. And now, to come to his palmary argu- 
ment taken from fact. For, 
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IV. In the laſt place, he fays*, © that the lives 
&« of the ſeveral atheiſts of antiquity fully ſhew, 
« that this principle does not neceſſarily produce 
c depravity of morals.” He inſtances © in Diagoras, 
« Theodorus, Evemerus, Nicanor, and Hippon : 


« whoſe virtue appeared ſo admirable to a father 


« of the church, that he would enrich religion 
« with it, and make theiſts of them, in ſpite of all 
c antiquity.” And then deſcends to Epicurus, 
de and his followers, whom their very enemies ac- 
ct knowledged to be unblameable in their actions, 
« as the Roman Atticus, Caſſius, and elder Pliny: ” 
and cloſes this illuſtrious catalogue with an enco- 


mium on the morality of Vanini and Spinoſa. But 


this is not all; for he tells us farther ®, of whole 
nations of atheiſts, ** which modern travelers have 
« diſcovered in the iſlands or continents of Afric 
« and America, which, in point of morals, are 
« rather better, than worſe, than the idolaters who 
« live around them. It is true, that theſe atheiſts 
<« are ſavages, without laws, magiſtrate, or civil 
* policy: but this (he ſays) makes an argument 
« 2 fortiori: for if they live peaceably together 
<« out of civil ſociety, much rather would they do 
« ſo in it, where equal laws reſtrain men Low 
“ injuſtice.” He is ſo pleaſed with this argument, 
that he reduces it to this enthy meme: 


4 Whole nations of atheiſts, divided into inde- 
< pendent families, have preſerved themſelves 
« from time immemorial without law. 


Therefore, much ſtronger reaſon have we to 


2 Penſ. diver. c. clxxiv. & Contin. des Penſ, diver. c. exliv. 

d Contin. des Penſ. div. c. Ixxxv. & c. exliv. 

© Cont in. des Penſ. div. c. exviii. 

d Des peuples athées diviſes en familles independantes ſe 
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think they would ſtill preſerve themſelves, were 
« they under one common maſter, and one com- 
«* mon law, the equal diſtributer of rewards and 
«* puniſhments.” 

anſwer to all this, we ſay (having once again 
reminded the reader, that the queſtion between 
us is, whether atheiſm would not have a pernicious 
elt on the body of a people in ſociety) 1. That 


as to the lives of thoſe philoſophers, and heads 


of ſets, which Mr. Bayle hath thought fit ſo much 
to applaud, nothing can be collected from thence, 
in favour of the general influence of atheiſm on 
morality. We will take a view of the ſeveral 
motives thoſe men had to the practice of virtue: 
for hereby it will be ſeen, that not one of theſe 


' motives (peculiar to their ſeveral characters, ends, 


and circumſtances) reaches the groſs body of a peo- 
ple, ſeized with the infection of this principle. In 
ſome of them it was the moral ſenſe, and the eſſen- 
tial difference of things, that inclined them to vir- 
tue: but we have fully ſhewn above, that theſe are 
too weak to operate on the generality of mankind; 
though a few ſtudious, contemplative Men, of a 
more refined imagination and felicity of tempera- 
ment, might be indeed influenced by them. In 
others it was a warm paſſion for fame, and love of 
glory. But though all degrees of men have this 
paſſion equally ſtrong, yet all have it not equally 
delicate: fo that though reputation is what all at- 
fect, yet the groſs body of mankind is little ſolicit- 
ous from whence it ariſes; and reputation, or 
at leaſt the marks of it, which is all the people 
aſpire to, we have ſhewn, may be eaſily gained in a 
road very far from the real practice of virtue: in 
which road too the people are moſt ſtrongly tempt- 
ed to purſue it. Very ſmall then is the number 
of thoſe, on whom theſe motives would operate, 

as 
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74 The Divine Legation Book I. 
as even Pomponatins, in his ample confeſſion taken 
above, hath acknowledged: and yet theſe are 
the moſt extenſive motives that theſe philoſophic 
atheiſts had to the practice of virtue: for, in the 
reſt, the motive muſt be owned to have been leſs 
legitimate, and reſtrained only to their peculiar 
end or circumſtances; as concern for the credit of 
that ſect they had founded, or eſpouſed : which 
they endeavoured to ennoble by this ſpurious luſtre, 
It is not eaſy to be conceived, how tender they 
were of the honour of their principles: The con- 
ference between Pompey and Poſidonius the Stoic, is 
a well-known ſtory *: and if the fear of only ap- 
pearing ridiculous by their principles were ſtrong 
enough to make them do ſuch violence to them- 
ſelves, what muſt we believe the fear of becoming 
generally odious would do, where the principle has 
2 natural tendency, as we ſee Cardan frankly con- 
feſſes, to make the holder of it the object of pub- 
lic abhorrence? But if the ſenſe of ſhame was 
not ſtrong enough, ſelf-preſervation would force 
theſe men upon the practice of virtue: for though, 
of old, the magiſtrate gave great indulgence to 
philoſophic ſpeculations; yet this downright prin- 
ciple of atheiſm being univerſally underſtoad to 
be deſtructive to ſociety, He frequently let looſe 
his ſevereſt reſentment againſt the maintainers of 
it: fo that ſuch had no other way to diſarm his 
vengeance, than in perſuading him by their lives, 
that the principle had no ſuch deſtructive influence. 
In a word then, theſe motives being peculiar to- 
the leaders of ſects, we ſee that the virtuous pra- 
ctice ariſing from thence makes nothing for the 
Point in queſtion. 
2. But he comes much cloſer to it, in his next 


e Tuſc. Diſp. I. ii. c. 25. 
inſtance; 
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inſtance; which is of whole nations of modern 
ſavages, who are all atheiſts, and yet live more 
virtuouſly than their idolatrous neighbours. And 
their being yet unpolicied, and in a ſtate of na- 
ture, makes, he thinke, the inſtance conclude more 
ſtrongly for him. Now, to let the truth of the 
fact paſs unqueſtioned'*, I ſhall endeavour to de- 
tect the ſophiſtry of his concluſion, which 1 had 
before obviated in the ſecond ſection ® concerning 
the inſufficiency of human laws alone, in a fuller 
explanation of that reaſoning. ie 

It is notorious, that man, in ſociety, is inceſſant- 
ly giving the affront to the laws of the community. 
To oppoſe which, the community is as conſtantly 
buſied in adding new ſtrength and force to its ordi- 
nances. If we enquire into the cauſe of this per- 
verſeneſs, we ſhall find it no other than the number 
and violence of the appetites. The appetites take 
their birth from our real or imaginary wants : our 
real wants are unalte*ably the ſame; and, as ariſing 
only from the natural imbecillity of our condition, 
extremely few, and eaſily relieved. Our fantaſtic 
wants are infinitely numerous, to be brought under 
no certain meaſure or ſtandard; and increaſing ex- 


Homer ſeemed to have a very different opinion of the mat- 
ter, when he makes the atheiſtical Cyc/opes to be the mot 
unjuſt and violent, as well as brutal, race of men upon earth. 
And what faith might be expected from ſuch a people, the poet 
gives us to underitand, in that fine circumſtance, where one 
of them was accoſted by Uly/zs, who was then a ſtranger to 
their principles. This wary hero, imploring the aſſiſtance of a 
Cyclops tells him with great openneſs who he was, whence he 
came, and the ſum of his adventures. But no ſooner had the 
monſter profeſſed himſelf a thorough fee-thinker, than the ex- 
perienced traveler loſt all hopes of faith or juſtice from him; 
and, from that moment, put himſelfupon his guard, and would 
not truſt him with one word of truth, more. N 
AM pur &\03:0v meeaiÞnr do i,. 
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76 The Divine Legation Book I, 
actly in proportion to our improvements in the 
arts of life. But the arts of life owe their original 
to ſociety®: and the more the policy, the 
higher do thoſe improvements riſe; and, with them, 
are our wants, as we ſay, proportionably increaſed, 
and our appetites inflamed. For the violence of 
thoſe appetites, that ſeek the gratification of our 
imaginary wants, is much ſtronger than that raiſed 
by our real wants: not only becauſe thoſe wants 
are more numerous, which gives conſtant exerciſe 
to the appetites; and more unreafonable, which 
makes the gratification proportionably difficult : 
and altogether unnatural, to which there is no mea- 
ſure; but, principally, becauſe vicious cuſtom 
hath affixed a ind of reputation to the gratification 
of the fantaſtic wants, which it hath not done to 
the relief of the real ones. So that when things 
are in this ſtate, we have ſhewn above, that even 
the moſt provident laws, without other aſſiſtance, 
are inſufficient, But in a ſtate of nature, uncon- 
ſcious of the arts of life, men's wants are only real; 
and thoſe, few, and eaſily ſupplied. For food and 
covering are all that are neceſſary to ſupport our 
being. And Providence is abundant in its provi- 
fions, for theſe wants: and while there is more 
than enough for all, it can hardly be that there 
ſhould be diſputes about any one's ſhare. 

And now the reader fees clearly how it might 
well be, that this rabble of atheiſts ſhould live 
peaceably in a ſtate of nature, though the utmoſt 


h There is one remarkable circumſtance in the Moſaic hiſtory, 
that, I ſhould fancy, muſt needs give our free-thinkers a high 
idea either of the veracity or penetration of the author. It is, 
where, having repreſented Cain as the firſt who built a city, or 
made advances towards civil ſociety, he informs us, that his 
ſterity were the inventors of the arts of life, in the inſtances 

he gives of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal- Cain. 


force 
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force of human laws, in the improved condition 
of ſociety, could not hinder them from running 
into confuſion. But the ſophiſtry of this enthy- 
meme is further ſeen from hence. Not Mr. Bayle 
himſelf would pretend, that theſe atheiſts, who 
live peaceably in their preſent ſtate, without the 
reſtraint of human laws, would live peaceably with- 
out that reſtraint, after they had underſtood and 
practiſed the arts of life in credit amongſt a civi- 
lized people. In ſociety therefore, which the arts 
of life inſeparably accompany, an impoſed curb, 
he will own, would be neceſſary. I then argue, 
If a people, who out of ſociety could live peace- 
ably without the curb of law, cannot live peaceably 
without that curb in fociety ; what reaſon have 
you to believe, that, though out of ſociety they 
might live peaceably without the curb of religion, 
they could live peaceably without that curb in ſo- 
ciety ? The anſwer to this muſt bring on again the 
queſtion, How ſtrong the curb on man in ſociety 
ſhould be? which we have fully examined in an- 
other place. This argument, therefore, proves. 
nothing but the folly of pretending to conclude, 
concerning man in ſociety, from what we ſee of his 
behaviour, out of it. 
And here in concluſion, once for all, it may 

not be amiſs to obſerve, what an uniform ſtrain 
of ſophiſtry runs through all his reaſonings on this 
head. The queſtion is, and I have been trequent- 
ly obliged to repeat it, Mr. Bayle ſo induſtriouſly 
affecting to forget or miſtake it, whether atheiſm 
be deſtrutive to the body of a ſociety? And yet he, 
whole buſineſs is to prove the negative, brings all 
his arguments from conſiderations, which either 
affect not the groſs body of mankind, or affect not 
that body, in ſociety: in a word, from the lives 
of /ophiſts or ſavages; from the example of a few 

ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative men far above the view of the common 
run of citizens; or from that of a barbarous crew 
of ſavages much farther below it. All his facts and 
reaſonings then being granted, they ſtill fall ſhort 
and wide of his concluſion, 1 555 

But the laſt ſtroke of his apology is more extra- 
vagant than all the reſt: for having proved athe- 
iſm very conſiſtent with a ſtate of nature, left it 
ſhould happen to be found not ſo conſiſtent with 
civii ſociety, but that one of them muſt riſe upon 
the ruins of the other, he gives a very palpable 
hint which of the two he thinks ſhould be preſerved ; 
by making it a ſerious queſtion, diſcuſſed in a ſet 
diſſertation ', WHETHER CIVIL SOCIETY BE AB- 
SOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
OF MANKIND ©? and very gravely reſolving it in 
the negative. 76 


SECT. VI. 


1 Have now given, and to the beſt advantage, 
all the arguments Mr. Bayle hath employed to 
prove religion not neceſſary to civil ſociety; by 
which it may be ſeen how little the united force of 
wit and eloquence is able to produce for the ſup- 
Port of ſo outrageous a paradox. 

The reader, will imagine, that now nothing 
could hinder us from going on to our ſecond pro- 
poſition; after having ſo ſtrongly ſupported the 
firſt. But we have yet to combat a greater monſter 
in morals betore we can proceed. 

As the great foundation of our propoſition, tha! 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſo- 
ments is neceſſary to civil ſociety, is this, that reli- 
gion is neceſſcry to civil ſociety; ſo the foundation 

i Contin, des Penſ. div, c. cxviii. 


& $i les ſocietez ſont abſolument neceſſaires pour conſerver le 
gente humain, | | 
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of this latter propoſition is, that virtue is ſo. Now, 
to the laſting opprobrium of our age and country, 
we have ſeen a writer publicly maintain, in a book 
ſo intituled, that PRIVATE vices were PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. An unheard of impiety, wickedly 
advanced, and impudently avowed, againſt the uni- 
verſal voice of nature: in which moral virtue is 
repreſented as the invention of knaves; and chri- 
ſtian virtue as the impoſition of fools: in which 
(that his inſult on common ſenſe might equal what 
he puts on common honeſty) he affures his reader, 
that his book 1s a ſyſtem of moſt exalted morals and 
religion: And that the juſtice of his country, which 
publicly accuſed him, was pure calumny. 

But it may be ſhewn, and that in very few 
words, to the admirers of the low impure buffoon- 
and childiſh rhetoric of this wordy diſclaimer, 
that his whole fabric is one continued heap of 
falſhoods and abſurdities. 

I. Firſt then, it is to be obſerved, that though his 
general poſition be, that private vices are public 
benefits, yer, in his proot of it, he all along explains 
it by vice only in à certain meaſure, and to à certain 
degree. And, as all other writers have deduced 
the neceſſity on private men in ſociety, to be vir- 
tuous, and on the magiſtrate ſeverely to puniſh 
vice, from the malignity of the nature of vice; ſo he 
enforces this neceſſity, on both, from the malignity 
f its exceſs. And indeed he had been unfit to be 
reaſoned with, unleſs he had given this reſtriction to 
the general ſenſe of his propoſition. | 
However, no more need be ſaid to expoſe the 
falſhood of that aſſertion, which his whole book is 
written to ſupport, namely, that vice is abſolutely 
neceſſary for @ rich and powerful ſociety. | 
For whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary to the well 
being of another in matters of morals and politics, 
mult 
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muſt be ſo, by its eſſential properties; the uſe of 
which thing will be, then, in proportion to its 
degree. And this the common moraliſts obſerve 
of virtue with regard to the ſtatel. But whatſo- 
ever is uſeful to another, only when in a certain 
degree, is not ſo by its eſſential properties; if not 
by its eſſential properties, then, of courſe, by 
accident only; and, if by accident, not neceſſary. 

From hence it will appear, that a great and 
powerful community, which is, in itſelf, a natu- 
ral good, and as ſuch deſireable, may procure and 
preſerve its grandeur without vice, though vice fo 
frequently produces and ſupports it: becauſe this 
utility of vice not ariſing from its eſſential qualities, 
-but from ſome accidental circumſtances attending 


The firſt part of this aſſertion may be proved thus. If A be 
abſolutely neceſſary to B, it is, becauſe neither C, nor D, nor 
any thing but A, can ſupply the wants of B. But if nothing 
but A can do this, it is, becauſe the ſupplial of thoſe wants is 
cauſed by the tial properties of A; which eſſential proper- 

ties are n all other beings; the communica- 
tion of them to C, D, &c. making C and D the ſame as A, 
which is abſurd: for if the ſupplial of the wants of B were 
cauſed by what was not ential to A, but accidental; then 
might the wants of B, as well be ſupplied by C, D, Sc. as by 
A; becauſe that which is accidental only, may belong in com- 
mon to ſeveral different beings. The ſecond part may be proved 
thus: Theſe ential qualities. can newer be exceſſive ; as for 
inſtance, There can never be too much virtue in a ſtate. Par- 
ticular virtues, indeed, may be puſhed to exceſs ; but then they 
loſe their nature, and become wices ; ſo that in this condition 
ſociety will be ſo far from having too uch, that it will have too 
little virtue: therefore that eyential Quality in A, which in a 
lower Degree profits B, muſt in a higher Degree be ſtill more 
uſeful to B. Contrariwiſe, accidental Qualities may be exceſſive ; 
ſo that, that accidental Quality in A, which profiteth B in a 
lower degree, may injure B in a higher. This is the cafe of real 
luxury, to a ſtate ; as will be ſhewn inthe progreſs of this ſecti- 
on: for tho” virtue puſhed to an exceſs becomes vice, yet vice 
ſo carried never becomes virtue; but by advancing in malig- 
nity more clearly expoſes it's true nature, and effects. 


it, 
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it, may be fupplied by ſomething that is not vice 
attended with the ſame circumſtance. As for in- 
ſtance; the conſumption of the products of art 
and nature is the circumſtance that makes ſtates 
rich and flouriſhing. No if this conſumption may 
be procured by actions not vicious, then may a ſtate 
become great and powerſul without the aſſſſtance of 
vice. That it may, in fact, be thus procured, 
ſhall now be ſhewn. | | 

II. The author deſcending to the enumeration 
of his proofs, appears plainly to have ſeen, that 
vice, in general, was only accidentally. productive 
of good: and therefore avoids entering into an 
examination of particulars ; but ſelects, out of his 
favourite tribe, Lux uR, to ſupport. his execra- 
ble paradox; and on this alone reſts his cauſe. 
By the aſſiſtance of this ambiguous term, he keeps 
ſomething like an argument an foot, even after he 
hath left all the reſt of his city-crew to . ſhift for 
themſelves. And it muſt be owned, there is nd 
word more inconſtantly and capriciouſly apphed 
to particular actions; or of more uncertain mean- 
ing, when denominating ſuch actions, than the 
term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has, like all other 
moral modes, an exact and preciſe ſignification; 
and includes in it, the abuſe of tht gifts of providence. 
The difficulty is only to know what is an abtſe. 
Men have two ways of eſtimating the matter : the 
one, by the principles of natural religion; the other, 
by the poſitive inſtitutions” of revealed. In thoſè prize 
ciples, all men are reafonably well agreed; but, 
concerning theſe inſtitutions, when taken ſeparately, 
and independent on thofe principles, there are va- 
rious opinions, which fuperſtition and fanaticifm 
have much embroiled: conſequently, thoſe who 
eſtimate luxury by this latter rule, where obſcurity 
and, of courſe, confuſion, are for birdly avoided, 

Vor. I. | (GG wil 
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will differ extremely about it: and amongſt ſuch 
diverſity of opinions, it would be ſtrange indeed, 
if ſome or other had not ideas of luxury, that would 
ſerve the wildeſt hypotheſis; and much ſtranger, 
if ſo corrupt a writer did not take advantage of them. 
He has done it like a maſter: and with a malice 
and cunning to intitle him, tho? he be but a follow- 
er, to the name of leader of a ſect. 
Firſt, in order to perplex and obſcure our idea 
of Iuxury, he hath laboured in a previous diſſertation 
on the origin of moral virtue, to deſtroy thoſe very 
principles, by whoſe aſſiſtance ve are only able to 
clear and aſcertain that idea: where he decries 
and ridicules the eſſential difference of things, the 
eternal notions of right and wrong; and makes 
VIRTUE, Which common moraliſts deduce from 
thence, the offspring of mere craft and pride. 
Nothing now being left to fix the idea of luxury, 
but the poſitive precepts of chriſtianity, and he 
having ſtript theſe of their only true and infallible 
Interpreter, the principles of natural religion, it 
was eaſy for him to make them ſpeak to any ab- 
ſurdities that would ſerve his purpoſe, and as cafy 
to find ſuch abſurdities ſupported by the ſuperſti- 
tion and fanaticiſm of ſome or other of thoſe many 
ſes and parties of chriſtianity, who, deſpiſing the 
principles of the religion of nature, as theweak and 
eggarly elements, ſoon came to regard the natural 
- appetites, as the graceleſs furniture of ihe old man, 
with his affettions and luſts. | 
Having got chriſt:anity at this advantage, be 
empoiſons all its precepts, by giving us, for goſpel, 
that cloudy phantom raiſed by the hypocriſy of 
mont, and the miſanthropy of aſcetics : which 
- cries out, ax abuſe! whenever the gifts of provi- 
dence are aſed farther than for the bare ſuſtentation 
of life. So that by this rule * 
3 uxury 
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luxury which is more than neceſſary. An idea of 
luxury that exactly fitted our author's hypotheſis : 
for if no ſtate can be rich and powerful while its 
members ſeek only a bare ſubſiſtence, and, if what 
is more than a bare ſubſiſtence be luxury, and luxury 
be vicez the conſequence, you ſee, comes in pat, 
PRIVATE VICES ARE PUBLICBENEFITS., Here you 
have the ſole iſſue of all this tumour of words. But 
it is difficult to think, that a writer of ſuch depravity 
of heart, had not farther ends in this wicked repre- 
ſentation of natural and revealed religion. Who can 


doubt he had, when it is ſeen what he gains by it; 


The fixing his followers in a prepoſſeſſion for vice, 
and in a prejudice againſt chriſtianity? For what can 
be urged ſtronger in favour of vice, than that there 
is really no ſuch thing as moral duty? What more 

in diſcredit of chriſtianity, than that all the enjoy- 
ments of life are condemned by it as evil? 

III. But the goſpel is quite another thing than 
what bigots and fanatics are wont to repreſent it, 
It enjoins and forbids nothing in moral practice, 
but what natural religion had before enjoined and 
forbid. Neither indeed could it, becauſe one of 
God's revelations cannot contradict another; and 
becauſe he gave us the firſt, to judge of others by 
it. Accordingly we find, that though it be 
indeed one of the great ends of Chriſtianity (but 
not the main and peculiar end, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter) to advance the practice of moral virtue 
amongſt men, yet the New Teſtament doth not 
contain any regular or complete ſyſtem or digeſt of 


moral laws; the detached precepts enforced in 


it, how excellent and divine ſoever, ariſing only 
from the occaſions and circumſtances which gave 
birth to thoſe diſcourſes or writings, in which ſuch 
7 are delivered. For the reſt, for a general 
nowledge of the The of moral-duty, the found- 
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ers of our religion hold open to us the great pan- 
dect of the law of nature, and bid us ſearch and 
ſtudy that. Finally, ſays the apoſtle Paul, what- 
ſoever things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, think on 
theſe things. But where vicious cuſtom, or 3 
interpreters, had depraved the religion of nature, 
there, particular care was taken to remove the rub- 
biſh of time and malice, and to reinſtate the injured 
moralities in their primitive dignity and ſplendor. 
The religion of nature, then, being reſtored, 
and made the rule to explain and interpret the oc- 
caſional precepts of chriſtianity; what is luxury by 
natural religion, that, and that only, muſt be 
tuxury by revealed. So that a true and preciſe 
definition of it, which this writer, (triumphing in 
the obſcurity that, by theſe arts, he hath thrown 
over the idea) thinks it impoſſible to give, ſo as 
not to ſuit with his hypotheſis, is eaſily ſettled. 
LUXURY ig the uſing the gifts of providence, to the 
injury of the uſer, either in his perſon or fortune; or 
to the injury of any other, towards whom he ſtands in 
any relation, which obliges him to aid and aſſiſtance. 
Now it is evident, even from the inſtances this 
writer brings of the public advantages of conſump- 
tion, which he indiſcriminately, and therefore falſ- 
ly, calls luxury, that the utmoſt conſumption may 
be made, and ſo all the ends of a rich and powerful 
ſociety ſerved, without injury to the uſer, or any 
one, to whom he ftands related: conſequently 
without /zxury, and without vice. When the 
conſumption is attended with thoſe injuries, then 
it becomes luxury, then it becomes a vice. But 
then, let us take notice, that his vice, like all others, 
is fo far from being advantageous to ſociety, that 
it is the moſt certain ruin of it. It was this 1 
| | at 
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that deſtroyed Rome. And the very definition 
given above, informs us of the manner how; 
namely, by enervating the body, debauching the 
mind, beggaring the fortune, and bringing in the 
practice of univerſal rapine and injuſtice, But the 
wretched abſurdity of ſuppoſing luxury beneficial 
to ſociety, cannot be better expoſed, than by con- 
ſidering, that, as luxury is the abuſing the gifts of 
providence, to the injury of thoſe to whom we 
ſtand related; and as the public is that, to which 
every man ſtands neareſt related; the conſequence 
IS, x 5 luxury is, at one and the ſame time, be- 
neficial and injurious to the public. Nor can the 
abſurdity I here charge upon him, be evaded by 
ſay ing it is deduced from a propoſition of his, and 
a definition of mine, ſet together: Becauſe, how- 
ever we may differ whether the uſe of things, where 
no one is injured, be /uxyry; yet we both agree in 
this, that where there is that injury in- the uſe, it 
is luxury; and luxury, in this ſenſe, he holds to 
be beneficial to ſociety. 

The caſe I here put, of /uxury's injuring the 
public, by depriving, the ſtate of that aid and 
aſſiſtance from particulars, which, the relation 
they ſtand in to it, requires them to give, is no 
imaginary or unlikely ſuppoſition. This effect of 
luxury it was that contributed, more immediately 
than any other, to the deſtruction of the Roman 
commonwealth. For in the laſt ſtruggles for li- 
berty by a few, againſt the humour of a debauched 
luxurious people, when nothing but a ſufficient fund 
was wanting to enable thoſe godlike men to re- 
ſtore the republic, the richeſt citizens, who ks 


on to retrench from their private luxury, to ſup- 
port the public in this critical exigency: which 
therefore, having been long ſhaken by the Juxury 
n 3 
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wiſhed well to their country, could not be prevailed 
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$6 De Divine Legatiun Bock I. 
of its enemies, fell now a ſacrifice to the luxury of 
its friends. Thus the great Roman patriot deſcribes 
the fatal condition of thoſe times: Nos habemus lu- 
xuriam, atque avaritiam; publice egeſtatem, privatim 
opulentiam. 15 
In a word then, it is not luxury, but the con- 
ſumption of the products of art and nature, which 
is of ſo high benefit to ſociety. That this latter 
may well be, without the former, appears plainly 
from the definition given above. All the differ- 
ence is, and that a very eſſential one, when the 
conſumption is made without luxury, infinitely 
2 numbers ſhare in it; when it becomes 
uxury, it is confined to fewer, The ttafon of 
this, and the different effects this different con- 
ſumption muſt have on the public, is very evident. 
Had the conſumption of the commodities and pro- 
ducts of Greece when conquered, (which indeed 
were neceſſary to render the Romans polite and 
wealthy,) been more equally made by that people, 
it would have been extremely beneficial. But being 
unjuſtly claimed by one part, excluſive of the reſt ®, 
it became luxury and deſtruction. The Roman 
hiſtorian ſhews us how it was brought about: 
There (ſays he) the Roman people firſt began to 
<« intrigue, to debauch, to affect a taſte for ſtatues, 
te pictures, and high- worked plate: to come at 
« which, they ' oppreſſed the private, plundered 
<« the public, violated the temples of the gods, 
<« and polluted and confounded every thing both 
„ ſacred and profane .“ Till at length, 
| Sævior armis 
LuxvRI1a incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


m Omnia virtutis præmia ambitio poſſidebat. 
o Ibi primum inſuevit exercitus populi Romani amare, potare, 
ſigna, tabulas pictas, vaſa cælata mirari, ea privatim ac publice 
rapere, delubra ſpoliare, ſacra profanaque omnia polluere. 
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BOOK I. 


S Ze T. I. 


AVIN G now proved the firſt RO POS: 
TION, that the inculcating the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and puniſhments is ne- 
ceſſary to the well-being of ſociety, by conſiderations 
drawn from the nature of man, and the genius of 
civil ſociety ; and cleared it from the objections of 
licentious wits; | 
proceed to the ſecond; which is, THAT ALL 
MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 
LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CON- 
CURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT 
THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL 
SOCIETY. 

This I ſhall endeavour to prove, 

I. From the conduct of lawgivers, and inſtitu- 
tors of civil policy. 

II. From the opinions of all the learners and 
teachers of wiſdom in the ſchools of ancient 
philoſophy. 

I. FRoM THE CONDUCT OF LAWGIVERS, AND 
INSTITUTORS OF CIVIL POLICY : who never omit- 
ted to propagate and confirm religion, where-ever 
they eſtabliſhed laws; religion, which was always 
firſt in their view, and laſt in their execution. They 
uſed it as the inſtrument to collect a body politic 
and they applied it as the bond to tye and keep that 
body together: they taught it in civilizing man; and 
eſtabliſhed it to prevent his return to barbarity and 
a lavage life, In a word, ſo inſeparable, in antiqui- 
8 4 Y 


88 The Divine Legation Book II. 
ty, were the ideas of LawcivinG and REL1G10v, 
that Plutarch, ſpeaking of the preference of athe- 
iſm to ſuperſtition, ſuppoſes no other eſtabliſhment 
of divine worſhip than what was the work of the 
legiſlator. 4 How much happier would it have 
<« been (ſays he) for the Carthaginians, had their 
c firſt lawgiver been like Critias or Diagoras, who 
ce believed neither Gods nor Demons, rather than 
ce ſuch a one as enjoined their public ſacrifices to 
& Saturn? 

That the magiſtrate, as ſuch, hath taken the 
greateſt care and pains to inculcate and , ſupport 
religion, we ſhall prove at large: That this care 
and pains muſt ariſe, and was employed, on ac- 
count of its confeſſed and experienced utility to 
the ſtate, will need no proof. 

But here it will be neceſſary to remind the reader 
of this previous truth, that there never was, in ary 
age of the world, from the moſt early accounts of time, 
to this preſent hour, any civil-policied nation or people, 
*who had a religion, of which the chief foundation and 
ſupport was not the doctrine of aFUTURE STATE of re- 
wards and puniſhments; the jewiſh people only except- 
ed, This, I preſume, our adverſaries will not deny. 
Mr. Bayle, the indulgent foſter-father of infidelity, 
confeſſeth it in the fulleſt manner, and with the 
utmoſt ingenuity : Toutes les religions du 
e monde, tant la vraie que les fauſſes, roulent ſur 
ce grand pivot, qu'il y a un juge inviſible qui 
c punit & qui recompenſe, apres cette vie, les acti- 
% ons de Phomme tant exterieures qu'interieures. 
« Ceft de la que Fon ſupoſe que decoule la princi- 
e pale utilite de la religion:“ And thinks, it was 
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the utility of that doctrine which ſet the magiſtrate 
upon inventing a religion for the ſtate: © C'eſt le 
« principal motif qui eut anime ceux qui Pauroient 
« inventce*.”? = 


This truth, we beg the reader always to have in 


mind : So that when, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 


he meets with ancient teſtimonies for the neceſſity 
of RELIGION to ſociety, he may be ſure, that the 


doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and punifh- - 


ments, was the chief idea included in that term. 
And on this account it is, chat frequently, where the 
ancients ſpeak of the /ource of thoſe utilities, which can 
proceed only from the doctrine of a future ſtate, 


they give it the common name of religion: as on 


the other hand, they often call religion by the re- 
ſtrictive name of a future fate: On which account, 
I have not ſcrupled, throughout this diſcourſe, to 
uſe the ſame liberty of applying the generic or ſpe- 
cific term, one for the other, without any appre- 
henſion of being thought not to underſtand my 
argument, or of being miſunderſtood by others: 
Who when they ſee me bring the facts and opini- 
ons of antiquity, which ſhew the uſefulneſs of reli- 
gion in general, to prove the uſefulneſs of the 
doctrine of a future ſtate in particular, will under- 
ſtand that I come home to my purpoſe, and to the 
tull proof of my ſecond propoſition. 

So that, had I done no more than produce ach 
fas and opinions, T had done all that was neceſſary. 
But ſince the bare neceſſary is eſteemed almoſt as 
poor and unhandſom a thing in literature as in 
civil life, I have employed the greateſt part of the 


preſent and following books to ſhew, from ancient 


facts and opinions, tlie more than ordinary care 
and concern of all t} : wiſe and learned for perpe- 
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90 The Divine Legatiun Book II. 
tuating the ſpecific doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, 
Having premiſed thus much to preventmiſtakes, 

I proceed in the firſt place, 
1. To ſhew, in general, the civil magiſtrate's 

care in this matter. | 

The popular doctrine of a providence, and, 
conſequently, of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, was, as we have faid, ſo univerſally 
received in the ancient world, that we cannot 
find any civilized country where it was not of 
national belief. The moſt ancient Greek poets, as 
Muſzus*®, Orpheus *, Homer, Heſiod, Sc. who have 
given ſyſtems of theology and religion, on the 
Popular creed of thoſe nations, always reckon the 
doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments as a fundamental article: And all ſucceeding 
writers have given teſtimony to the ſame continued 
plan. Achylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, 
whoſe profeſſion it was to repreſent the manners 
and opinions of all civilized people, whether Greeks 
or Barbarians, are full and expreſs to the ſame pur- 
poſe. It is further recorded in the works of every 
ancient hiſtorian and philoſopher, which it would 
be endleſs to recite. But Plutarch, the moſt know- 
ing of them all, ſhall ſpeak for the reſt: Examine © 
(ſays he, in his tract againſt Colotes the Epicurean) 
a the face of the globe, and you may find cities 
cc unfortified, unlettered, without a regular ma- 
cc giſtrate, or diſtinct habitations; without poſſeſſi- 
4 ons, property, or the uſe of money, and un- 
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& ſkilled in all the magnificent and polite arts of 
ce life: But a city without the knowledge of a God, 
<« or religion; without the uſe of vows, oaths, 
e oracles, and facrifices to procure good, or of 
e deprecatory rites to avert evil, no man can or 
« ever will find.” And in his conſolation to Apol- 
lonius, he declares itf was ſo ancient an opinion 
that good men ſhould be recompenſed after death, that 
he could not reach either the author or original of it. 
To the ſame purpoſe had Cicero and Seneca declared 
themſelves betore him. The firſt in theſe words; 
« £ As our innate ideas diſcover to us that there are 
« Gods, whoſe attributes we deduce from reaſon; 
« ſo, from the conſent of all nations and people, we 
e conclude that the ſoul is immortal.” The other 
thus: When! we weigh the queſtion of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, he conſent of all mankind, 
ein their fears and hopes of a future ſtate, is of no 
* {mall moment with us.” 

In a word, Sextus Empiricus, when he would diſ- 
credit the argument for the being of a God, brought 
from univerſal conſent, obſerves that it would 
prove too much; becauſe it would prove the truth 
of the poetic fables of hell, in which there was as 
general a concurrence |, | 

But of all nations, the Egyptian was molt cele- 
brated for its care in cultivating religion in general, 
and the doctrine of a future ſtate in particular : 
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— Ut Deos eſſe natura opinamur, qualeſque ſint natione 
cognoſcimus; fic permanere animos arbitramur conſenſu natio- 
num omnium. Tuſcul, Diſp. I. i. c. 16. 

b Cum de animarum æternitate diſſerimus, non leve momen- 
tum apud nos habet conſenſus hominum, aut timentium inferos 
aut colentium. Ep. 117. | 


Adv. Phyſicos, I. viii. c. 2. Comment. 
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inſomuch that one of the moſt ancient Greek hiſto. 
rians affirms, They were the firſt who built altar; 
and eretted ſtatues and temples to the Gods*, and who 
taught that the ſoul of man was immortal, And 
Lucian tells us!, That they were ſaid to be the firſt 
who had the knowledge of the Gods, Which only 
amounts to this, that they were the firſt and wiſcit 
policied people: as will appear preſently. | 

But to prove the magiſtratè s care from hence... 
For this account of the antiquity and univerſality 
of religion is not given to evince its truth; for 
which purpoſe other writers have often and ſucceſs- 
fully employed it; but to manifeſt its 2; which 
will be beſt done by inquiring what ſhare the ma- 
giſtrate had in it. 
I. Now though no civilized nation was ever 
without a religion in general, and this doctrine in 
particular; and though it was of general belief even 
before civil policy was inſtituted amongſt mankind; 
yet were there formerly, as now there are, many 
ſavage nations, that, when firſt diſcovered, appeared 
to have long loſt all traces of religion: A fact which 
implies ſome extraordinary care in the magiſtrate 
for its ſupport and preſervation. For it religion 


hath been ſupported in all places, at al! times, and 


under all circumſtances, where there was a ma- 
giſtrate and civil policy; and ſcarce in any place, 
or under any circumſtance, where theſe were 
wanting; what other cauſe than the magiſtrate's 
contrivance can be aſſigned for it's ſupport? 

If it ſhould be ſaid, which, I think, is the only 
plauſible thing can be ſaid, that the reaſon why 
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the citizen had religion, and the ſavage none, might 
be, that, amongſt the advantages of civil life, the 
improvement and cultivation of the mind is one; 
which neceſſarily brings in the knowledge of God 
and religious obſervance: To this, it is ſufficient 
to reply, that all the national religions of the ancient 
and modern Gentile world are ſo groſs and irra- 
tional, that they could not be the product of re- 
flection or improved reaſon, but were plainly of 
the magiſtrate's fitting up, adapted to the capacity 
of minds yet rude and uncultivated, which could 
bear nothing of a finer texture than what was made 
out of the genius of the nation and the nature of 
the government, | 
To give an inſtance of what we have been ſay- 
ing: The Mexicans and Peruvians in the South, 
and the people of Canada in North America, were 
on a level with regard to ſpeculative knowledge. 
Or, if there were any advantage, the Canadians had 
it, Theſe, when diſcovered, ſeemed to have no 
rudiments of religion: The Mexicans and Peruians 
had one formed, digeſted, and eſtabliſhed: but 
ſuch a religion, as diſcovered ſomething worſe than 
mere ignorance, but never could be the reſult of 
reformed thinking: However a religion it was 
that taught the great articles of the worſhip of a 
God, a providence, and a future ſtate. Now how 
happened it that theſe two great empires had a reli- 
gion, and the Canadians none, but that the law- 
givers of the former ſaw it neceſſary to counte- 
nance, add to, and perpetuate what they found“, 
for the benefir of the ſtate? which advantage the 


Canadians wanting, they loft, in courſe of time, the | 


very footſteps of religion. If this will not be allowed 
it will be difficult to aſſign a reaſon. 
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94 We Divine Legation Book II. 
Let us ſuppoſe, according to the objection, 
that Gentile religion owes its birth to the improved 
and cultivated mind. Now, if we make collections 
from the nature of things, it will be found more 
likely that theſe northern ſavages ſhould longer 
preſerve the notions of God, and the practices of 
religion, than the ſouthern citizens, uninfluenced 
by their magiſtrates. 
The way of reaſon to get to the knowledge of 
a God, beſt ſuited to the common capacity of 
man, is that very eaſy one, the contemplation of 
the works of nature: For this employment, the 
ſavage would have fitter opportunities given him 
by his vacant and ſedentary life; and by his con- 
ſtant view of nature, which all his travels, and all 
hisamuſements, perpetually preſented to him naked 
and unſophiſticated. The Comte de Boulainvilliers, 
a writer by no means prejudiced in favour of reli- 
gion, gives this reaſon why the AHrabians preſerved 
ſo long, and with ſo much purity, their notions 
of the divinity d. 
On the other hand, nature, by which we come 
to the knowledge of a firſt cauſe, would be quite 
hid from the ſouthern citizen, buſied in the works 
of barbarous arts, and inhuman practices; and 
taken up with the laviſh attendance on the will, 
and a more laviſh imitation of the manners of a 
cruel and capricious tyrant. | 
Nor, if we may credit the relations of travellers, 
do the northern people any more neglect to exer- 
Ciſe their reaſon than the ſouthern: It is conſtant, 
they are obſerved to have better intellects than 


thoſe nearer the ſun : which, being owing to the 


" La Vie de Mohammed, p. 147. Ed. Amſt. 1731. Je reviens 
volontiers a la louange de la ſolitude des Arabes. Elle a conſerve 
chez eux plus longtems, & avec moins de melange, le ſentiment 
naturel de la veritable divinite, &c. 
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influence of climes, is found to hold all the world 
over. Notwithſtanding this, the iſſue proved juſt 
the contrary; and, as we ſaid, the Peruvians and 
Mexicans had a religion, the Canadians none at all. 

Who then can doubt that this was owing to the 
care and contrivance of the magiſtrate ? But indeed 
(which makes this inſtance the more pertinent) the 
fact confirms the reaſoning. The founders of theſe 
two monarchies pretended to be the meſſengers 
and offspring of the Gods; and, in the manner of 
the Grecian, and other legiſlators, of whom more 
hereafter, pretended to inſpiration, eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and conſtituted a form of worſhip. 

II. But not only the exiſtence, but the genius too 
of Pagan religion, ſhews the magiſtrate's hand in 
its ſupport. 

Firſt, As to the origine of their Gods. 

Secondly, The attributes given to them; and 

Thirdly, The mode of public worſhip. 

Firſt, The idolatry of the Gentile ſtates was 


chiefly the worſhip of dead men; and theſe, kings, 


lawgivers, and founders of civil policy The be- 
nefit accruing to the ſtate both from the conſecration 
and the worſhip of ſuch Gods, ſhews it to be a con- 
trivance of the lawgiver, For, 1. Nothing could 
be a greater excitement to good government than 
to ſhew the magiſtrate that the public benefits, 
which he ſhould invent, improve, or preſerve, 
would be rewarded with an immortality of fame 
and glory? Cicero gives this as the original of the 


civil apotheoſis. It may be eaſily underſtood, that 


the reaſon, why molt cities proſecuted the me- 
* mory of their valiant men with divine honours, 
** was to ſpur up their citizens to virtue, that every 
the moſt deſerving of them might encounter 
* dangers with the greater chearfullneſs in the 
< ſervice of his country. And for this very cauſe 
| * : it 
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96 We Divine Legation Book Il, 
te it was that, at Athens, Erectheus and his daugh- 
tc ters were received into the number of the Gods, 
2. Nothing could make the people ſo obſervant of 
their laws, as a belief that the makers, framers, 
and adminiſtrators of them were become Gods; 
and did diſpenſe a peculiar providence for their 
protection and ſupport? 

But the records of antiquity ſupport this reaſon- 
ing. The EcyPT1ans were the firſt people who 
perfected civil policy, and eſtabliſhed religion: 
And they were the firſt, too, who deified their 
kings, lawgivers, and publick benefactors ?; as 
we may collect from the paſſage of Herodotus, 
quoted above, which ſays, hey were the firſt who 
built altars, and erected STATUES and temples to 
the Gods: For the erecting ſtatues was, by this 
hiſtorian, eſteemed a certain mark that the wor- 
ſhipers believed the Gods had human natures; 
as appears from the reaſon he gives why the Per- 
fans had no ftatues of their Gods, namely, becanſc 
they did not believe as the Greeks, that the Gods 
had human natures, that is, they did not believe 
the Gods were dead men deified : This as we fay, 


o Atque adeo in pleriſque civitatibus intelligi poteſt, acuendæ 
yirtutis gratii, quo libentias reipublice cauſa periculum adiret 
optimus quiſque, virorum fortium memoriam honore deorum 
immortalium conſecratam. Ob eam enim ipſam cauſam Erec- 
theus Athenis filiæque ejus in numero deorum ſunt. Nat. Deor. 
I. iii. c. 19. | 
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0¹ E Muc, 200. Clio. a 131. Valla explains the word arlewroQuie; 
by ex hominibus ortos ; and, I think, rightly. But our learned 
Stanley, in his notes to the Perfiarns of Afſchylus, underſtands it 
otherwiſe : and that it rather ſignifies humana forma præditos. 
I ſuppoſe it appeared harſh to him, that any one could imagine 


the 
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was a practice, invented by the Egyptians; who, 
in proceſs of time, taught the reſt ot the world their 


the Gods had haman natures; but the meaning is explained above. 
Yet the learned and ingenious writer of the letters concerning 
mythology, p- 217+ ſides with our country-man, and underſtands 
avblewroPuns to ſignify, —made like a man — Or, of the ſhape ond 
figure of a man. But if we regard the literal meaning of the 
two fimples which make up this compound, we cannot 
avoid underſtanding it to ſignify, being of man's nature. How 
then does this learned writer ſupport his criticiſm? By a paſſage 
from Hecatzus : who, on pretty much the ſame occaſion, uſes, 
(as he ſuppoſes) avdewnrojoppor, in the place of a _ and 
e/v)ewnouepPer, he thinks, all will agree, muſt ſignify, of the 
ſhape and figure of a man. No, not if his own method of inter- 
pretation be right: for, if «:bgwrpvr;, (transferred from the 
literal, to the figurative ſenſe) muſt ſignify of man's form, then 
aner {0 transferred, mult ſignify of man's nature. But it 
is not true, that Hecatzus uſes xvJewnropuogPs; in the place of a-. 
bewr*Þvy;, The propoſitions of Herodotus and Hecatæus are 
different, and therefore we may well ſuppoſe theſe two words, 
in the predicate of each, to be different. Herodotus, ſpeaking 
of the PERS1A ws, ſays, they had no ſtatues of their Gods, 
becauſe they did not believe, with the Greeks, that the Gods 
had human natures [ arligunoPviac]. And Hecatæus, ſpeaking, 
of Moss, ſays, he permitted no images of the Gods, becauſe 
he did not hold, with the gentiles, that God had a human form 
[arlgwrouoppo]. And their uſe of different words, as we ſhall 
nowſee, was with accuracy and diſcernment ; for they were 
aſſerting different things. The queſtion between the Perfians and 
the Greeks, (who worſhiped many gods in common was, whe- 
ther theſe Gods were partakers of human nature, avigunoFvias 3 
that is, whether they were dead men deified. But the queſtion 
between Maſes and the gentiles, was, whether the God of the 
univerſe had a human form, di vdewnrouoeÞo; : not whether the gods 
bad human natures, for theſe gods the Jews had nothing to do 
with; they worſhiped only the one God; and ſeveral of the 
gentiles, who had ſome knowledge of this one God, imagined 
he might have a human form. So that we ſee, the uſe of theſe 
two terms, on the ſame occaſion, is ſo far from ſhewing their 
lignification to be the ſame, as the learned writer ſuppoſes, that 
the occaſion demonſtrably ſhews their ſignification to be dife- 
rent, Let me only obſerve, it appeared ſo evident to Euſebius, 
that the cuſtom of making the ſtatues of the Gods in human form 
Was an indication of their original from mortality, that he ſays, 
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98 The Divine Legation Book I; 
myſtery . So when arts and civil policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Ceres (the firſt, 
though a Phenician by birth, being an inhabitant 
of Thebes in Egypt; and the other, though coming, 
immediately from Sicily, was yet a natural Egyp- 
tian) then, and not till then, began the cuſtom of 
deiſying dead men; which ſoon over-ran all Greece 
and the reſt of Europe. ny 

2. The attributes and qualities aſſigned to their 
gods, always correſponded with the nature and 
genius of the government. If this was gentle, 
benign, compaſſionate, and forgiving; goodneſs 
and mercy were moſt eſſential to the deity : But 
if ſevere, inexorable, captious, or unequal; the 
very Gods were tyrants; and expiations, atone- 
ments, luſtrations, and bloody ſacrifices compoſed 
the ſyſtem of religious worſhip. 
Gods partial, changefull, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
*© Whole attributes were rage, revenge, and luſt, 
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r Sir Iſaac Newton, who, probably, had not this matter 
in his thoughts, hath yet a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe 
in his chronology of the Greeks: © Idolatry (ſays he) began in 
** Chaldea and Egypt.— The countries upon the Tigris and 
the Ne being exceeding fertile, were rd frequented by 
«© mankind, and grew firſt into kingdoms ; and THEREFORE 
began firſt to adore their dead kings and queens : — Every 
city ſet up the worſhip of its own founder and kings, and 
by alliances and conqueſts they ſpread this worſhip, and at 
length the Phenicians and Egyptians brought into Europe 
** the practice of deify ing the dead.“ Pag. 161. 


„Such 
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* Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 
And form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe? 
But 3. The mode of public worſhip was alone ſuffi- 
cient to betray the mover of the whole machine. 
The object of what we call religion, being God, 
conſidered as the creator and preſerver of a ſpecies 
of rational beings, the ſubject of it muſt needs be 
each individual of that ſpecies. This is that idea of 
religion, which our common reaſon approves. But 
now, in ancient paganiſm, religion was a very 
different thing: It had for its ſubjeF not only 
the natural man, that is, each individual; but 
likewiſe the artificial man, ſociety; by and for 
whom, all the public rites and ceremonies of 
it were inſtituted and performed. And while 
that part of pagan religion, whoſe ſubject were 
individuals, bore an inferior part, and was con- 
feſſed to be under an unequal providence, the 
conſideration of which brought in the doctrine 
of a future ſtate for the ſupport of God's govern- 
ment; the other, whoſe ſubject was the artificial 
man, ſociety, taught a more equal providence, 
adminiſtred to the ſtate, The conſequence of 
which was, that religion and government ran 
into one another; and prodigies, and portents 
were as familiar as civil edicts; and as conſtant- 
ly bore their ſhare in the public adminiſtration : 
For the oracles, without which nothing was pro- 
jetted or executed, always denounced them as na- 
tional directions; declatative of divine favour, or 
diſpleaſure ; in which particulars, as ſuch, were 
not at all concerned: So that to accept or to avert 
the omen; to gratulate the mercy, or deprecate 
the judgment, the conſtant method was the revival , 
of old rites, or the inſtitution of new. A reforma- = 
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2060 The Divine Legation Boox I. 
tion of manners, or enforcement of ſumptuary 
laws never made part of the ſtate's atonement to 
the gods. 

The oddnefs and notoriety of this fact ſo force- 
ably ſtruck Mr. Bayle's imagination, that, miſtaking 
this for the whole of Paganiſm, he too haſtily con- 
cluded, that the worſhip of falſe gods in the ancient 
world, did not at all influence morals * : And from 
thence formed an argument to ſupport his favourite 
queſtion in behalf of atheiſm, This was a ſtrange 
concluſion: For though it be indeed true, that 
the public part of pagan religion had no influence 
on morals, it is utterly falſe that the private part 
had not: For in the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
which was the foundationof, and inſeparable from, 
this founder part of pagan religion whoſe ſubject 
was the individual, the merit and demerit, to 
which rewards and puniſhments were annexed, 
was virtue and vice only. This will be proved at 
large in the fourth ſection of the preſent book: 
Though I am ready to allow, that the nature and 
adminiſtration of the public part of pagan religion 
did lead individuals, into many wrong concluſions, 
concerning the efficacy of exterior acts of worſhip. 

But what ſeems to have occaſioned Mr. Bayle's 
miſtake (beſides his following the fathers, who in 
their declamations againſt paganiſm have ſaid a 
great deal to the ſame purpoſe”) wag his not re- 


* Penſies diverſes ſur un comete, &c. And Reponſe aux 
Dueftions dun Provincial, And Continuation des Penſees di- 
verſes, &C. | 
v St. Auſtin himſelf cannot but own that the My/teries were 
rincipally 'inſtituted for the promotion of virtue and: a good 
fe, even where he is accuſing pagamſm for its neglect of 
moral virtue: Nec nobis neſcio quos ſuſurros pauciſſimorum 
*© auribus anhelatos & arcana velut religione traditos jactent, 
quibus vitz probitas caſtitaſque diſcatur. Civ. Dei, I. ii. 
c. 6, - Iidem ipſi Dzmones - perhibentur in adytis ſuis, 


flecting 
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flecting that ancient hiſtory only repreſents one 
part of the influence of paganiſm, that which it 
had on the public as a body: The other, the in- 
Auence it had on individuals, it paſſes over in 
ſilence, as not its province. 3 
Whoever now conſiders the genius of paganiſm 
in this view, (and unleſs he conſiders it in this 
view he will never be able to judge truly of it) can 
hardly doubt but the civil magiſtrate had a great 
hand in modelling religion. What it was that 
enabled him to give this extraordinary caſt to 
iſm, is not difficult to diſcover: For what 
could it be but that popular diſpaſition ariſin 
from, and the neceſſary conſequence of, tho 
eneral notions, which, by his invention and en- 
couragement, had overſpread the heathen world? 
As 1. that there were local tutelary deities, who 
had taken upon themſelves, or were intruſted 
with the care and protection of particular nations 
and people; (of which, more hereafter.) 2. that 
thoſe great benefactors of mankind, who had re- 
duced the ſcattered tribes and clans into civil ſo- 
ciety, were become gods. 3. and laſtly, that 
their ſyſtems of laws and civil inſtitutes were plan- 
4 ſecretiſque netrali us dare Gundam bona precepts de mor3- 
bus quibuſdam velut electis ſacratis ſuis — Proinde malignitas 
« dzmonum niſi alicubi ſe, quemadmodum ſcriptum in noſtris 
* litteris novimus, transfiguret in angelos lucis, non implet ne- 
** Sotium deceptionis. Foris itaque populis celeberrimo ſtre- 
* pitu impietas impura circumſonat, & intus paucis caſtitas fi- 
** mulata vix ſonat: præbentur propatula pudendis, & ſecreta 
* laudandis: decus latet, & dedecus patet,” &c. c. 26. 
What is here ſaid of the genius of paganiſm well accounts 
for a circumſtance in ancient hiſtory, that very much embaraſſes 
the critics. They cannot conceive how it happened, that the 
beſt ancient hiſtorians, who underſtood ſo well what belonged 


to the nature of a compoſition, and how to give every 
ſort of work its due form, and were beſides ſo free from 


all vulgar ſuperſtition, ſhould ſo much abound in deſcriptions 
H 3 ned 
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ned. and digeſted by the direction of the legiſlator's 
patron-· deity rx. 
On the whole then, The foregoing conſidera- 
tions of the preſervation of religion in general; the 
origine of the pagan Gods; their attributes; and 
the mode of public worſbip, will, I am perſuaded, 
incline the reader to think that, for the univerſalii 
of religious belief, the world was chiefly indebted 
to the civil magiſtrate ; how much ſoever the ille- 
gitimate or unnatural conſtitution of particular 
ſtates, or the defective views of particular law- 
givers, contributed to deprave the true religion 
of nature; or, it you will, the patriarchal. The 
learned St. Auſtin, who excelled in the knowledge 
.of antiquity, ſeems to have been determined by 
this way of thinking, when he gives it, as the 
reſult of his enquiries; that the civil magiſtrate 
had a Jarge. ſhare in pagan ſuperſtition. His 
words are theſe , Which indeed ſeems to have 
« been doneon no other account but as it was the 
« buſineſs of princes, out of their wiſdom and 


of religious rites and ceremoniesz and in relations of omen, 

rodigies, and portents. Many an idle hypotheſis has been 

ramed togive a ſolution of this difficulty ; and many a tedious 
work compiled to juſtify theſe ancient hiſtorians, upon mere 
-modern idcas. But now a plain and eaſy anſwer may be 
given to it. This part of pagan religion was fo interwoven 
with the tranſactions of ſtate, that it became ential to civil 
hiſtory. And how much ſoever it may be ſuppoſed to have 
deformed ancient ſtory, yet the Critic and Philoſopner gain by 
what diſguſts the delicacy of the modern Politician ; the Greek 
and Roman hiſtory being. the repoſitory of all that concerns 
the public part of pagan religion. | | 
See the beginning of the next ſeftion. 

7 Quodutique non aliam ob cauſam factum videtur, niſi quia 
hominum principum velut prudentium & ſapientium negotium 
fuit populum in religionibus fallere — Homines principes ea, 
quæ vana eſſe noverant, religionis nomine populis tanquam 
vera ſuadebant: Hoc modo eos civili ſocietati velut arctius 


alligantes, quo ſubditos poſſiderent. De Civit. Dei, l. iv. c. 32. 
| 6 Civil 
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« civil prudence, to deceive the people in their 
« religion—princes, under the name of religion, 
« perſuaded the people to believe thoſe things 
« true which they themſelves. knew to be idle 
i fables. By this means, for their own eaſe in 
« government, tying them the more cloſely to 
« civil ſociety.” “ 

But if now it ſhould be objected, that it was 
natural for the people, left to themſelves, to run. 
into am of theſe ſuperſtitions, we may readily 
allow it without prejudice to the argument: For 
they are always ſuch notions as are apt to be enter- 
tained and cheriſhed by vulgar minds, whoſe 
current the wiſe magiſtrate is accuſtomed and prac- 
tiſed to turn to his advantage. For to think him 
capable of new modelling the human mind, by 
making men religious whom he did not And ſo, is, 
as will be ſhewn hereafter, a ſenſeleſs whimſy, 
whereby the atheiſt would account for the origin 
of religion. And, when it is ſeen that all theſc 
various modes of ſuperſtition concurred to promote 
the magiſtrate*s end, it can hardly be doubted bur 
he gave them that general direction. The par- 
ticular parts of gentile religion, which further 
ſtrengthen and confirm this reaſoning, are not 
here inſiſted on. Their original will be clearly 
ſeen, when we come to ſhew the ſeveral methods 
employed by the magiſtrate for this great purpole. 
What thoſe methods were, the courſc of the ar- 
gument now leads us to conſider, 


SE C316 


T hath been ſhewn in general, from the zFFECT, 
| that lawgivers and founders of civil policy did 
indeed ſupport and propagate religion. We ſhall 
now endeavour to explain the e Aus xs of that effect, 
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in a particular enumeration of the arts they employ - 
ed to that purpoſe. 


I. The x1RsT ſtep the legiſlator took, was to 
retend a miſſion and revelation from ſome God, 
y whoſe command and direction he had framed 

the policy he would eſtabliſh. Thus Amaſis and 
Mneves, lawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence 
this cuſtom ſpread over Greece and Aſia) pretended 
to receive their laws from Mercury; Zoroaſter the 
lawgiver of the Ba#rians, and Zamolxis lawgiver 
of the Getes, from Veſta; Zathrauſtes the lawgiver 
of the Arimaſpi, from a good ſpirit or genius; and 
all theſe moſt induſtriouſly and profeſſedly propa- 
gated the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. Rhadamanthus and Minos law- 
givers of Crete, and Lycaon of Arcadia, pretended 
to an intercourſe with Jupiter; Triptolemus law- 
giver of the Athenians, affected to be inſpired by 
Ceres; Pythagoras, and Zaleucus, who made laws 
for the Crotoniates and Locrians, aſcribed their in- 
ſtitutions to Minerva; Lycurgus of Sparta, profeſ- 
ſed to act by the direction of Apollo; and Romulus 
and Numa of Rome put themſelves under the gui- 
dance of Conſus, and the Goddeſs Egeria . In a 
word, there is hardly an old lawgiver on record, 

but what thus pretended to revelation, and the 
divine aſſiſtance. But had we the loſt books of 
Tepiflators written by Hermippus, Theophraſtus, and 
Apolledorus*, we ſhould have had a much fuller liſt 
ot theſe infpired ſtateſmen, and doubtleſs, many 
further lights upon the ſubject. The ſame method 
Was — by the — of the great outlying 


z Died. Sic. I. i. & v. 188 apud r x. — 
teſte veteri ſcriptore apud Suidam in ¶ Aux u Ariſt. apud 
School. Pind. ad x. Olymp. 
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empires, as Sir William Temple calls them. Thus 
the firſt of the Chineſe monarchs was called Fagfour 
or Fanfur, the ſon of Heaven, as we are told by 
the jeſuits, from his pretenſions to that relation, 
The royal commentaries of Peru inform us, that 
the founders of that empire were Mango Copac, 
and his wife and ſiſter Cya Mama, who proclaimed 
themſelves the fon and daughter of the Sun, and ſent 
from their father to reduce mankind from their 
ſavage and beſtial life to one of order and ſociety. 
Tuiſco the founder of the German nations pretended 
to be ſent upon the ſame meſſage, as appears from 
his name, which ſignifies the interpreter*, that is, 
of the Gods. Thor and Odin, the lawgivers of the 
Weſtern Goths, laid claim likewiſe to inſpiration and 
even to divinity ©, The Revelations of Mahomet 
are too well known to be inſiſted on. But the 
race of theſe inſpired lawgivers ſeems to have ended 
in Gengbizcan the founder of the Mogul empire ©. 
Such was the univerſal cuſtom of the ancient 
world, to make Gods and Prophets of their firſt 
kings and lawgivers. Hence it is, that Plato 
makes legiſlation to have come from God, and not 
from man ©, And that the conſtant epithets to 


» Vide Sheringham, De Anglorum gentis origine, p. $6, 

© Olim quidam magicz artis imbuti, Thor videlicet & Othi- 
nus, obtentis ſimplicium animis, divinitatis ſibi faſtigium arro- 
bare ceperunt. Adeo namque fallaciz eorum effectus percre- 
uit, ut in ipſis cæteri quandam numinum potentiam veneran- 
tes, eoſque deos, vel decrum complices autumantes veneficiorum 
auctoribus ſolennia vota dependerent, & errori ſacrilego re- 
ſpectum ſacris debitum exhiberent. Saxo-Gram l. vi. Hiſtor. 
© 1ls ont attribuẽ des revelations A Genghizcan ; & pour porter 
la veneration des peuples auſſi loin qu'elle pouvoit aller, ils lui 
ont donne de la divinits.. Ceux qui s' intereſſoient a ſon elevation 
eurent meme 1'inſolence de le faire paſſer pour fils de Dieu. Sa 
mere plus modeſte, dit ſeulement qu'il etoit ius DU $0LE1LL. 
Mr. Petis de la Croix le pere, Hiſtoire du Genghizcan, Cc, 1. 
Ords z rig afbewnrur vir W EH, elne TY airiav Ths Tav 
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kings, in Homer, are AlorENEIZ born of the Gods, 
and AIOTPESEIE bred or tutored by the Gods *, | 
From this general pretence to revelation we 
may collect the ſentiments of the ancient lawgivers 
concerning the uſe of religion to ſociety. For we 
muſt always have in mind what Diodorus Siculus 
ſo truly obſerves, That they did this, not only to be- 
get à veneration ta their laws, but likewiſe to eſta- 
bliſh the opinion of the ſuperintendency of the Gods 
aver human affairs * One may venture to go far- 
ther, and ſay, that to eftabhſb this ſuperintendency 
was their principal and direct aim, in all their 
pretenſions to inſpiration. | 

The reader may obſerve, that Diodorus does 
not ſo much as ſuſpect them of having a third end, 
diſtinct from theſe two; that is to ſay, the advance- 
ment of their own private intereſt. And this with 
great judgment. He knew well the. difference 
between a LAWGIVER and a TYRANT. Such 
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which title of Norge is not given, ſays Euſtathius on the 
ce, to fignify that ſuch a one is deſcended. from Jupiter, 
ut that he receives his honour and authority from him. 
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views became not the former; they deſtroyed his 
character, and changed him into his direct oppo- 
ſite; who applied every thing to his own intereſt; 
and this amongſt the reſt, Ariftotle, in his maxims 
for ſetting up, and ſupporting a tyranny, lays this 
down for one, to ſeem extremely attached to the 
worſhip of the Gods, for that men have no appre- 
benſion of injuſtice from ſuch as they take to be religious 
and to have a high ſenſe of providence. Nor will 
the people be apt to run into plots and conſpiracies 
againſt thoſe, whom they believe the Gods will, in 
their turn, fight for, and ſupport *. And here it is 
worth noting, that, anciently, Tyrants, as well as 
lawgivers, gave all encouragement to religion ; 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their irregular wills, 
not by convincing men that there was no juſt nor 
unjuſt in actions; but by perſuading them that 
the privilege of divine rigbi exempted the tyrant 
from all moral obligation. Hence may be ſeen 


the abſurdity of Hobbes's ſcheme of e who, 
0 


for the ſake of the magiſtrate, was for eradicating 
religion. But the ancients knew better; and ſo 
too did ſome of the moderns i. r 

The queſtion then is, whether theſe pretenſions 
of the ancient lawgivers were for the ſake of civil 
policy immediately; or for the ſake of religion 
and ſo mediately only for the other? For we muſt 
obſerve, that what is here ſhewn as contrived and 
done by the magiſtrate for religion, was not done 
ultimately for that, but for the ſake of the govern- 


, h ETI N r dg rde $85 Oainola ai onslatila Nice bie, 
Prloy Ts tyag Pobesias, To wabtir 74 oagavopuer vro TAY T,i; d 
$eorJaiporce votalò wow 250 To dexola « Sgoilid e r N 3g zien 
Auveom lor, ws SL N £xovs H Tec Sets. Polit. I. v. e. 11. 
i Et non è coſa piu neceſſaria à parere d'havere che queſta 
ultima qualita ſ religione] perche gli huomini in univerſale giu- 
dicano piu a gli occhi che alle mani, perchẽ tocca à vedere a ci- 
picuno 8 ſentire a pochi. Machiavel del Principe, c. 18. 
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ment. The queſtion, I ſay, then is, whether 


this pretence to inſpiration was made to eſtabliſh 
a civil or a religious ſociety? If a civil; the ends 
aimed at muſt be the reception of bis policy, or 
proviſion for their perpetuity. I ſpeak not here of 
that third end, the ſecuring a veneration, for them, 
10 all poſterity; and for a good reaſon, becauſe 
this is the very thing I contend for, ſuch veneration 
being only to be procured by the. influence of 
religion, the peculiar mode of which, the pre- 
tended inſpiration introduces. The ends then in 
222 are reception for the policy; or proviſion 
or their perpetual ohſervance. 

1. For their reception, there would be ſmall 
need of this expedient. 1. Civil laws are ſeen 
by all to be ſo neceſſary for the well being of 
every individual, that one can hardly conceive 
any need of the belief of divine command or 
aſſiſtance to bring men to embrace a ſcheme for 
aſſociating, or to eſtabliſh the right they have of 
ſo doing. For (as the great Geographer ſays) Man 
was born with this inclination to aſſociate. It is an 
appetite common both to Greeks and Barbarians : 
for, being by nature a civil animal, he lives readily 
under one common policy or law *. Beſides ſeveral 
of theſe legiſlators gave laws to a willing people, 
on the ſtrength of their perſonal character of 
virtue and wiſdom z and were called upon, to that 
office, in which nothing was wanting to beget the 
neceſſary veneration. And though it —_— poſ- 
ſibly have happened to a people to be ſo far ſunk 


into brutality, as to be diſinclined towards the 


recovery of a reaſonable nature, like thoſe with 
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whom it is ſaid Orpheus had to deal; whom, Being 
favages, Without the knowledge of morality or law, 


he reduced into ſociety, by recommending to them 
piety to the Gods, and by teaching them the ways of 


ſuperſtition !; yet this was not the caſe of moſt of 
thoſe with whom theſe lawgivers were concerned: 
and therefore if we would aſſign a cauſe of this 
pretence to revelation as extenſive as the fact, it 
muſt be that which is here given. But, 2%, 
we find that, where religion was previouſly 
ſettled, no inſpiration was pretended. On this. 
account neither Draco nor Solon, lawgivers of 
Athens, made claim to any : For they found 
religion well ſecured by the inſtitutions of Tripto- 
lemus and Ion. And we know, that, had pretended 
inſpiration been only, or principally, for the caſter. 
introduction and reception of civil policy, the 
ſanguinary laws of Draco had ſtood in more need. 
of the ſanction of a revelation, than any other of 
antiquity. Indeed, Maximus Tyrius goes ſo far as 
to ſay, that Draco and Solon preſcribed nothing in 
their laws, concerning the Gods, and their wor- 
ſhip ®; which, if true, would make as much 
againſt us, on the other hand. But in this he is 
miſtaken. Porphyry quotes an expreſs law of 
Draco concerning the mode of divine worſhip, 
Let the Gods and our own country heroes be publicly 
worſhiped, according to the eſtabliſhed rites , when 
privately, according to every man's abilities, with 
terms of the greateſt. regard and reverence ; with 


the firſt fruits of their labours, and with annual 
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Heraclit. de Incred. c. 23. 
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tbations*. Andocides quotes another of Solon, 
which provides for the due and regular celebration 
of the Eleufinian myſteries. Athenzus does the 
fame. And how conſiderable a part theſe were 
of divine worſhip, and of what importance to the 
very eſſence of religion, we ſhall ſec hereafter. 
2. As to a proviſion for the perpetuity of national 
taws and inſtitutions; This entered not into the 
intention of the old Greek legiſlation ; nor, if it 
had, could it have been obtained by giving them 
a divine original. Amongſt the wild projects of 
the barbarous eaſtern policy, one might find, 
perhaps, ſomething like a ſyſtem of immutable laws; 
but the Grecian lawgivers were too well acquainted 
with the nature of man, the genius of ſociety, 
and the viciſſitude of human things, ever to con- 
ceive ſo ridiculous a deſign. Beſides, the Egyptian 
legiſlation, from which they borrowed all their 
civil wiſdom, went upon very different principles. 
It directed public laws to be occaſionally accommo- 
dated to the variety of times, places, and manners. 
But had they aimed at perpetuity, the belief of a 
divine impoſition would not have ſerved the turn; 
for it never entered their heads, that civil inſtitutes 
became irrevocable by their iſſuing from the 
mouth of a God; or that the divinity of the 
ſanction altered the mutability of their nature: 
the honour of this diſcovery is due to certain 
modern writers, who have found out that divine 
authority reduces all its commands to one and the 
ſame ſpecies. We have a notable inſtance of this 
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in the conduct of LJycurgus. He was the only 
exception to the general method, and ſingular in 
the idle attempt of making his laws perpetual. 
For his whole ſyſtem being forced and unnatural, 
the ſenſe of that imperfection, it is probable, put 
him upon the expedient of tying them on an un- 
willing people. But then he did not apply divine 
authority to this purpoſe; for, though he pretended 
to inſpiration like the reſt, and had his revelations 
from Apollo, yet he well knew that Apollo's autho- 
rity would not be thought ſufficient to change the 
nature of poſitive laws: And therefore he bound 
the people by an oath to obſerve his policy, till 
his return from a voyage, which he had determined 
beforehand never to accompliſh. | 
Having ſhewn that there was no need of a pre- 
tence to revelation, for the eſtabliſhment of civil 
policy, it follows, that it was made for the ſake of 
religion. 


8 E. CT. UI. 


E HE SECOND ſtep the legiſlators took to pro- 
pagate and eſtabliſh religion, was to make the 
general doctrine of a providence (with which 
they prefaced and introduced their laws) the great 
ſanction of their inſtitutes. To this, Plutarch, 
in his tract againſt Colotes the Epicurean, refers 
where he obſerves, that Colotes himſelf praiſes it; 
that, in civil inſtitutes, the firſt and moſt important 
article is the belief of the Gods. And ſo it was (ſays. 
he) that, with vows, oaths, divinations, and omens, 
Lycurgus ſanctiſied the Lacedemonians, Numa 
the Romans, ancient Ion the Athenians, and Deuca- 
lion all the Greeks in general: And by nop ES aud 
FEARS Kept up amongſt them the awe and reverence 
o religion . On this practice was formed the 
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precept of the celebrated Archytas the Pythagorean 
which ſect, as we ſhall hereafter, gave itſelf up 
more profeſſedly to legiſlation; and produced the 
moſt famous founders of civil policy; This law- 
giver in the fragments of his work de lege, pre- 
ſerved by Stobæus, delivers himſelf in this man- 
ner: The firſt law of the conſtitution ſhould be for 
the ſupport of what relates to the Gods, the Demons 
and our parents, and, in general, of whatſoever is 
Food and venerable . And in this manner, if we 
may believe antiquity, all their civil inſtitutes 
were prefaced; its conſtant phraſe being, when 
| Tpeaking of a legiſlator, AIEKOEMEI THN Hol- 
TEIAN ATIO GEQN APXOMENOE. 

The only things of this kind now remaining, 
are the prefaces to the laws of Zattucus and 
CHARONDAS, lawgivers of the Locrians and of 
the Chalcidic cities of Taly and Sicily, contempora- 

ries with Lycurgus”, Theſe, by good fortune, 
are preſerved in Diodorus and Stobæus. A great 
critic has indeed arraigned their authority; de- 
clared them ſpurious z and adjudged them for 
an impoſture of the Prolemaic Age. And was 
it as he ſuppoſes, the fragments would be rather 
ſtronger to our purpoſe: for, in that caſe, we 
muſt needs conclude, the very learned s0pH1sTs 
who forged them had copied from the general 
practice of antiquity : And very learned they were, 
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appears both from the excellence of the compoſi- 
tion, and the age of the pretended compoſers. 
Whereas, if the fragments be genuine, they do 
not ſo directly prove the ꝝniverſality, as the 
antiguity, of the practice. But as my aim is truth, 
and truth ſeeming to bear hard againſt this learned 
Critic's determination, we mult ſtick by the com- 
mon opinion, and examine what hath been offered 
in diſcredit of it. 

The univerſal current of antiquity runs in fa- 
your. of theſe remains, and for the reality of their 
author's legiſlative quality. Ariſtotle, Theophraſius, 
Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the molt 
learned and inquiſitive writers of their ſeveral - 
ages, declare for the common opinion, How- 
ever, Timæus thought fit to deny that Zaleucus had 
given laws to the Locrians; nay, that there ever 
was ſuch a lawgiver in being. We ſhall be the leſs 
ſurprized at this paradox, when we come to know 
the character and ſtudies of the man: he was by 
profeſſion an hiſtorian, but turned his talents to 
invent, to aggravate, and expoſe the faults and 
errors of the preceding writers of name and re- 
putation. Polyb:us, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, 
three of the wiſeſt and moſt candid hiſtorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moſt 
odious colours. The firſt ſpeaks of him in this 
manner: How be came to be placed amengſt the 
principal writers of hiſtory, I know not.— He de- 
ſerves neither credit nor pardon of any one; havins 
fo manifeſtly trùnſgreſſed all the rules of decency and 
ecorum in his exceſſive calumnies, through an innate 
malignity of heart *, This envious rabid temper, 
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precept of the celebrated Archytas the Pytbagoreun; 
which ſect, as we ſhall hereafter, gave itſelf up 
more profeſſedly to legiſlation; and produced the 
moſt famous founders of civil policy z This law- 
giver in the fragments of his work de lege, pre- 
ſerved by Stobæus, delivers himſelf in this man- 
ner: The firſt law of the conſtitution ſhould be for 
the ſupport of what relates to the Gods, the Demons 
and our parents, and, in general, of whatſoever is 
Food and venerable . And in this manner, if we 
may believe antiquity, all their civil inſtitutes 
were prefaced; its conſtant phraſe being, when 
ſpeaking of a legiſlator, AIEKOEMET THN ITOAI- 
TEIAN ATIO G@EQNN APXOMENOE, 

The only things of this kind now remaining, 
are the prefaces to the laws of Zattucus and 
CHARONDAS, lawgivers of the Locrians and of 
the Chalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contempora- 
ries with Lycurgus”. Theſe, by good fortune, 
are preſerved in Diodorus and Stobæus. A great 
critic has indeed arraigned their authority ; de- 
clared them ſpurious z and adjudged them for 
an impoſture of the Prolemaic Age. And was 
it as he ſuppoſes, the fragments would be rather 
ſtronger to our purpoſe: for, in that caſe, we 
muſt needs conclude, the very learned $0pH1IsTs 
who forged them had copied from the general 
practice of antiquity : And very learned they were, 
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appears both from the excellence of the compoſi- 
tion, and the age of the pretended compoſers. 
Whereas, if the fragments be genuine, they do 
not ſo directly prove the univerſaliiy, as the 
antiquity, of the practice, Bur as my aim is truth, 
and truth ſeeming to bear hard againſt this learned 
Critic's determination, we mult tick by the com- 
mon opinion, and examine what hath been offered 

in diſcredit of it. 

The univerſal current of antiquity runs in fa- 
vour of theſe remains, and for the reality of their 
author's legiſlative quality. Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 
Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the moſt 
learned and inquiſitive writers of their ſeveral 
ages, declare for the common opinion. How- 
ever, Timæus thought fit to deny that Zaleucus had 
given laws to the Locrians; nay, that there ever 
was ſuch a lawgiver in being. We ſhall be the leſs 

ſurprized at this paradox, when we come to know 
the character and ſtudies of the man: he was by 
profeſſion an hiſtorian, but turned his talents to 
invent, to aggravate, and expoſe the fauits and 
errors of the preceding writers of name and re- 
putation. Polyd;us, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, 
three of the wiſeſt and moſt candid hiſtorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moſt. 
odious colours. The firſt ſpeaks of him in this 
manner: How he. came to be placed amengſt the 
principal writers of hiſtory, I know not.— He de- 
ſerves neither credit nor pardon of any one; havins 
Jo manifeſtly tranſgreſſed all the rules of decency end 
decorum in his exceſſive calummies, through an innate 
malignity 95 heart *, This envious rabid temper, 
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Joined to a perverlity of mind, delighting in con- 
tradition, gained him the title of EPITIMAUS, 
the calumniator. And, what is a certain mark 
of a baſe and abject heart, he was as exceſſive in 
his flattery; as when he makes Timoleon greater 
than the greateſt Gods. He took ſo much pleafure 
in contradicting the moſt received truths, that he 
wrote a long treatiſe, with great fury and ill lan- 
guage, to prove that the bull of Phalaris was a 
mere fable. And yet Diodorus and Polybius, who 
tell us this, tell us likewiſe, that the very bull 
itſelf was exiſting in their time: To all which, 
he was fo little ſolicitous about truth, that Suidas 
lays, he was nick-named TPACETAAEKTPIA, 4 
compoſer of old wives fables. Polybius informs us 
with what juſtice it was given him. In cenſuring 
the faults of others, he puts on ſuch an air of ſeverity 
and confidence, as if he himſelf were exempt from 
failings, and flood in no need of indulgence. Yet are 
his own hiſtories ſtuſfed with dreams and prodigies, 
zwith the moſt wild and improbable fables. In fhort, 
Full of old wives wonders, and of the loweſt and ba ſeſt 
fuper#ition . Agreeable to all this, Clemens 
Alexandrinus gives him as the very pattern of a 
fabulous and ſatyric writer. And he appeared 
in every reſpect of ſo ill a character to Mr. Bayle, 
that this excellent critic did not ſcruple to ſay, 
that, * in all appearance, he had no better autho- 
<« rity when he denied that Zaleucus had given laws 
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* to the Locrians*,” To ſay all in a word, he 
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Was 
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was the CRITICAL HISTORIAN of the Greets; 


and yet this is the man, whom the learned writer 
hath thought fit to oppole to all antiquity, againſt 
Zaleucus's legiſlation and exiſtence. It appears 
the more extraordinary, becauſe he himſelf hath 
himſelf furniſhed his reader with a violent pre- 
ſumption againſt Timenss authority, where he 
ſays *, That Polybius charges him with falſe repre- 
ſentations relating to the Locrians. He adds indeed, 
that nothing is now extant that ſhews Polybius 


thought Timæus miſtaken concerning Zaleucus. But 


as Polybius quotes a law as of Zaleucus, it ſeems 
a proof, in ſo exact a writer, of his being well 
ſatisfied, that, amongſt Timæus's falſhoods concern- 
ing the Locrians, one was his denying Zaleucus 
to be their lawgiver. 


Timeus's reaſons, antiquity hath not brought 


down to us: But the fragments of Polyb;us *, men- 


tioning his outrageous treatment of Ariſtotle con- 
cerning the origin of the Locrians, ſpeak of one 
Echecrates a Locrian, from whom Timeus boaſted 
he had received information on certain points in 
queſtion : Hence the learned critic, as it would 


ſeem, concludes this to have been a part of the 


Locrian's intelligence, that there was no ſuch man 
4 Zaleucus*, As if, becauſe Timers relied on 
Echecrates's information in the diſpute between 
him and Ariſtotle, therefore Echecrates muſt, of 
neceſſity, ſupport all his paradoxes concern- 
ing that people, But admit Echecrates to have 
been of the ſame opinion with Timers, in this 
matter; Is he, who, for aught we know, might be 
as ſingular and as whimſical, in point of contra» 


3 See Clarendon and Whitlock compared. 

* Differt. upon Phalaris, p. 337. 
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dition, as Timæus himſelf, an evidence to be 
oppoſed to Ciceros; who tells us, that his clients 
the Locrians had, in his time, a tradition of Zaleu- 
cus's legiſlation ©? And we may well preſume, 
that Cicero, inquiſitive as he was, in matters of 
antiquity, would examine this with care: and, had 
their archives reclaimed it, he had hardly thought 
it worth his while to mention their tradition, 
But, ſays the learned critic, if Echecrates, in that 
age, did not believe there was any Zaleucus, be is 
certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians, who came 
fo many generations afterwards, after ſo many revolu- 
tions and changes in their government d. This reaſon- 
ing has ſmall force, becauſe from the ſame 

remiſes we may argue juſt the other way, and 
ſay, that if the tradition kept its ground through 
all thoſe changes and revolutions of ſtate, it would 
ſeem to have had a very ſtrong foundation. 

The authority then of Timæus againſt the exiſ- 
tence and legiſlation of Zaleucus in general, is of 
no weight. Let us next ſee what the learned 
critic has to urge againſt the genuineneſs of thoſe 
laws that go under Zaleucus's name. His argu- 
ments are of two kinds: the one drawn from the 
dialect, and from the uſe of ſeveral words, which 
are indeed later than his time; the other, from 
7 -1::::4s's being no Pythagorean, 

1. The words objected to, are theſe, — Aen1as 
2 T&Xfica;—=icropurA;,oiuov—Keopor—Tegaſudias. This, 
and the fragments being written in the common 
dialect, inſtead of the Doric, are, in the critic's 
opinion, ſufficient evidence of the forgery. | 

He has employed a deal of good learning, 


© De Legibus, I. ii. e. 6. 
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to prove the words to be all later than the time 
of Zaleucus. 
Let us ſee then the moſt that can be made of this 
ſort of argument. And becauſe it. is the beſt 
approved, and readieſt at hand for the detection of 
forgery, and ſuppoſed by ſome not a little to af- 
fect the ſacred writings themſelves, we will en- 
quire into its force in general, 

It muſt be owned, that an inſtrument offered 
as the hand-writing of any certain perſon, or age, 
which hath words or phraſes poſterior to its date, 
carries with it the deciſive marks of forgery. A 
public deed, or diploma, ſo diſcredited, is loſt 
tor ever. And to ſuch, was this canon of criticiſm 
firſt applied with great ſucceſs. This encouraged 
following critics to try it on writings of another 
kind; and then, for want of a reaſonable diſtinc- 
tion, they began to make very wild work indeed. 
For though in compoſitions of ab/traft ſpeculation, 
or of mere fancy and amuſement, this touch might 
be applied with tolerable ſecurity, there being, 
for the moſt part, no occaſion or temptation to 
alter the diction of ſuch writings, eſpecially in the 
ancient languages, which ſuffered ſmall and flow 
change, becauſe one ſort of theſe works was only 
for the uſe of a few learned men; and the princi- 
pal curioſity of the other conſiſted in the original 
phraſe; yet in public and practical writings of law 
and religion, this would prove a very fallacious 
teſt: It was the matter only that was regarded 


here, And, as the matter reſpected the whole 


phraſes ſhould be neither obſcure, ambiguous, 
nor equivocal: This would neceſſitate altera- 
tions in them. Hence it appears to me, that the 
antwer, commentators give to the like objec- 
tion againſt the Pentateuch, is founded in good 
14 lenſe, 


people, it was of importance that the words and 
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ſenſe, and fully juſtified by the ſolution here at- 
tempted. The religion, law, and hiſtory of the 
Fews were incorporated; and it was, conſequent- 
ly, the concern of every one to underſtand the Scri- 
pe Nor doth the ſuperſtitious regard, well 

nown to have been long paid to the «words, and 
even letters of ſcripture, at all weaken the force of 
this argument: for that ſuperſtition aroſe but from 
the time that the maſoret doctors fixed the reading, 
and added the vowel points. I have taken the 
opportunity, the ſubject afforded me, to touch 
upon this matter, becauſe it is the only argument 
of moment, urged by Spinoſa, againſt the antiquity 
of the Pentateuch, on which antiquity the general 
argument of this work is ſupported. 

The application of all this is very eaſy to the 
caſe in hand: Zaleucus's fragment was part of a body 
of laws, which the people were obliged to under- 
ſtand ; ſo that a change of old words and obſolete 
phraſes would be neceſſary: and to make this an argu- 
ment againſt the antiquity of the fragment, would 
be the ſame good reaſoning as to ſuppoſe, that the 
remains of the Twelve Tables, or the earlier laws 
in our common Statute books, were the forgeries of 
later times, becauſe full of words unknown to the 
reſpective ages in which thoſe laws were compoſed 
and enacted. But, indeed, the change of obſcure 
words, or obſolete phraſes, for others more clear 
and intelligible, was a common N amongſt 
the Pagan writers. Porphyry, making a collection 
of heathen oracles, profeſſes to have given them 
juſt as he found them, without the leaſt alteration; 
except, ſays he, changing an obſcure word, now 
and then, for one more clear: a practice, which, 
for its fairneſs and frequency, he ranks with amend- 
ing a corrupted word, or reforming the metre*. 
f iT) x27 T3985 palpleguay ws GN d wegribrixa, 27: 2 
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But this licence was not confined to the ancients ; 

for, being ſupported on the reaſon of things, it is 

likely all times ſhould afford examples of it. One of 
the editors of Froiſſart, ſpeaking of his author's text, 

ſays, touchant le ſtile, & ancienne maniere d'e- 

« ſcrire de noſtre auteur, je ne doute point qu'il 
ce ryayt eſte quelques autrefois change & aucune- 

« ment renouvelle ſelon les temps s.“ 

As to the change of dialect, the great critic thus 

expreſſes himſelf: The laſt argument I ſhall offer 

againſt the Laws of Zaleucus, is this, that the Pre- 
face of them, which Stobæus has produced, is writ- 

ten in the common dialect, whereas, it ought to be in 

the Doric, for that was the language of the Locri. 

— The laws of Zaleucus therefore are commentitious, 

becauſe they are not in Doric h. 

What has been ſaid above ſhews this argument 
to have ſmall force; but it is urged with a peculiar 
ill grace by the learned critic, who, in his Diſſer- 
tation upon Phalaris, hath diſcovered, that Ocellys 
Lucanus wrote the treatiſe Of the nature of the 
univerſe in Doric* : and from thence rightly con- 
cludes, it ought to be acknowledged for a genuine 
work, which hitherto learned men have doubted of, 
from this very buſineſs of its being writ in the com- 
mon dialeff. For we now ſee that every word of 
the true book is faithfully preſerved ; the Doric being 
only changed into the ordinary language, at the fancy 
of ſome copier *. Now, ſurely, the raſh ſuſpicions 
of thoſe learned men in the caſe of Ocellus Lucanus, 
ſhould have made him more cautious in indulging 
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his own. He ſhould have concluded, if this li- 
berty was taken with books of mere ſpeculation, 
it was more likely to be indulged in works ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood as a body of laws; eſpe- 
cially when he had obſerved (after Porphyry) that 
the Doric is always clouded with obſcurity). 

Hence, doubtleſs, trans-dialeing was no rare 
practice. For, beſides this inſtance of Ocellus Lu- 
canus,' we have another, in the poems going un- 
der the name of Orpheus: which, Jamblicbus ſays, 
were written in the Doric dialect. But now the 
fragments of theſe poems, left us by thoſe who did 
not write in Doric, are in the common dialect. It 
is plain then, they have been trans dialeci ed. 

2. The learned critic's other argument for the 
impoſture runs thus: The Report of Zaleucus being 
a Pythagorean, was gathered from ſome paſſages in 
the fyſkem of laws aſcribed to him, for where elſe 
could they met with it ? ſo that, if it can be proved 
he was more ancient than Pythagoras, ths falſe ſtory 
of his being a Pythagorean being taken from that H- 
ſtem, muſt convitt it of being a cheat m. He then 
proceeds to prove him more ancient than Pythago- 
ras; Which he does, on the whole, with great force 
of learning and reaſoning, though his arguments 
are not all equally well choſen. - As where he brings 
this for a proof that Zaleucus was no ſcholar of Py- 
thagoras, ** Becauſe he aſcribed all his laws to Mi- 
c gerva, from whom he pretended to receive them 
in dreams: which (in the learned critic's opi- 
“ nion) has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For 
Pythagoras ſcholars aſcribed every thing to their 
«© maſter: it was always a id with them, he 
« /aid it. Therefore if Zaleucus had been of that 
« ſociety, he would certainly have honoured his 
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&< maſter, by imputing his laws to his inſtructions “.“ 
But this argument is of no weight: for, 1. From 
what has been ſeen above of the genius of ancient 
legiſlation, it appears, that the general practice re- 
quired, and the nature of the thing diſpoſed the 
lawgiver to aſcribe his laws to the inſpiration of 
ſome god. 2. As to the famous aumg O, it was 
not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, but common to 
all the ſects of Greece, jurare in verba magiſtri. A 
device to keep them diſtinct and ſeparate from 
each other; and a compendious way of arguing 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame ſchool. It would then 
have been ridiculous to have urged its authority to 
any out of the ſect; more ſo, to the common 
people; and moſt of all, to them, upon public 
and practical matters; the awms ice being uſed 
only in points of ſpeculation, and in the ſchools 
of philoſophy. Indeed ſo unlucky is this argu- 
ment, that, on the contrary, the reader will be apt 
to conclude, that this very circumſtance of Zaleu- 
cus's aſcribing his laws to Minerva, was one of the 
things that gave riſe and credit to the report of his 
being a Pythagorean. And, doubtleſs, it would 
have much weight with thoſe who did not care- 
tully enough attend to the chronology. For Za- 
leucus, in this, might be thought to follow both 
the example and the precept of Pyibagoras, who 
himſelf pretended to be inſpired by Minerva; and 
taught it to his ſcholars as the moſt efficacious way 
of eſtabliſhing civil juſtice, to propagate the opinion 
of the Gods having an intimate intercourje with man- 
kind o. 

But 10twithſtanding the defect of this argument, 
the lea ned critic, as we ſaid, proves his point with 
great clearneſs, that Zaleucus was earlier than Py- 

oP. 338. : 

See Jamblichus's Life of Pythagoras. | 
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thagoras: and, in concluſion, draws the inference 
abovementioned, in theſe terms: It was generally 
reported Zaleucus was a Pythagorean ; it is proved 
he was not. This will refute the book itſelf. For 
if any intimation was given in the book, that the au- 
thor was a Pythagorean, the impoſiure is evident, 
« And yet it is hard to give any other reaſon, that 
c ſhould induce the later writers to call him a Pytha- 
% gorean.” Some impoſtor, therefore, made a fyſtem 
of laws under the name of Zaleucus, and in it gave 
a broad hint that he was a ſcholar of Pythagoras. 
Here he reſts his point. V, then, it be not hard 
zo give another reaſon, that ſhould induce the later 
writers to call him a Pythagorean, his long diſcourſe 
to prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of no 
kind of uſe to convict the pretended laws of im- 
poſture. I have already hinted at another not im- 
robable reaſon, which was his having the ſame 
inſpiring Goddeſs with Pythagoras: And this will 
be much ſtrengthened by this conſideration, that 
Minerva became the peculiar patroneſs of the Py- 
thagorean lawgivers, on account of the aſſiſtance 
ſhe had given to their maſter. To which we may 
add theſe further circumſtances, that the laws were 
in Doric (and ſuppoſing them genuine, they cer- 
tainly were ſo) which idiom was peculiar to the 
Pythagoric ſchool”: and, that the whole proem 


This we are told by Jamblichus: his words are, xt vi- 
wv ws Own Xpnovas ] malews xd g mamyinnc, Vit. Pythag. 
194. Kuft. Ed. Dr. Bentley underſtands them to ſignify, that 
every one ſhould uſe his own mother-tongue. And, indeed, with- 
out reading the context, one could ſcarce avoid giving this 
ſenſe to the paſſage. YVizzanius, — that every one ſhould uſe the 
mother tongue of Crotona ; which was the Doric. Of the/e, the 
learned critic ſays, which is the true, perhaps all competent 
readers will not be of one mind, p. 386. But I believe there will 
be no great difference of opinions amongſt thoſe who weigh 
the following reaſons: 1. Tamblichus adds, rd Y Evil - 
dox Hg; by which I underſtand him to mean, that the yn. 
© 
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of Zaleucus's laws was formed agreeably to the 
precepts of Pythagoras in this matter; who directs, 
that, next after the worſhip of the Gods, Demon, 


goric ſect did not approve of a foreign or ſtranger dialect. For if 
he meant, not the ſect in general, but the particulars of which it 
was compoſed, the ſeveral provincial Greeks who entered into 


it; no dialed could be called foreign to one or other of them: if 


he meant the ſect, which we may ſuppoſe had a diale# pecu- 
liar and conſecrated to the community, all, but that, was fo- 
reign to it; and the expreſſion becomes proper and pertinent. 


2. Famblichus in the ſame place tells us, that Pythagoras valu- 


ed the Doric above the other Greek dialects, as moſt agreeable 
to the laws of harmony, Tyy 5 Adel 91d :xlor varguoriay Ft) : 

Now having made the eſſence of the ſoul to be harmony, it 
was no wonder he ſhould chuſe a dialect, which he ſuppoſed 
approached neareſt to its nature; that the mind and tongue 
might go together. 3. Pythagoras ſeems here to have imitat- 
ed his maſter Orpheus, from whom, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
he borrowed much of his philoſophy ; for 7amblichas tells us, 
that the old writings that went under the name of Orpheus, 
were compoſed in Doric. 4. But, laſtly, a paſſage in Porphy- 
ry's Life of Pythagoras, ſeems alone ſufficient to determine this 
matter: Porphyry giving the cauſes of the decay of the Pytha- 
goric philoſophy, aſſigns this for one, that ir commentaries 
were written in Doric, Exrxeila Ma vo X Ta yeſexpuirn Abel. 


yeleapdzi, p. 49. Kut. Ed. This is the cleareſt comment on 


the words in queſtion, and determines them to the ſenſe con- 
tended for. One would wonder, indeed, that ſo learned a cri- 
tic could take them in any other. But the ſecret was this, Dr. 
Bentley having pretended to diſcover, that Ocellus Lucanus did 
not write his book in the common dialect, as it is now extant, 
but in Doric; ( Diſſert. upon Phalaris, &c. p. 47.) his adverſa- 
ries ( Diſſert. examined, p. 54.) charge him with having ſtolen 
this difovery from Viæxxanius. This, Dr. Bently flatly denies ; 
( Difſert. defended, p. 384.) But the only proof he gives of his 
innocence, is, that the Greek paſſage, quoted above fromFar- 
blichus, on which both he and Vizszanius had founded their diſ- 
coveries, is differently tranſlated by them. The thing, as 
I ſaid it (ſays the Dr.) is thus; the Pythagoreans enjoined all 


ry man his mother tongue (Þw9 z£3da 75 wala.) Ocellus, 


* therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, muſt have writ in the 


Doric. This I took to be Famblichus's meaning. But Vizza- 
tus has repreſented it thus: that they enjoined all that came 
* to them to uſe the mother-tongue of Cretona, which was 


and 


* the Greeks that entered themſelves into the ſociety, to uſe eve- - 
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and Parent-worſhip ſhould be enjoined 3, Now, 
later writers, ſeeing theſe two viſible marks of a 
Pythagorean, might, without further reflexion, be 
reaſonably diſpoſed to think Zaleucus of that ſect. 
But, as the learned critic has well made out, from 
ſure chronological evidence, that this was a miſtake, 
we muſt ſeek for ſome other cauſe of the uni- 
formity between them ; which I take to be this : 
Zaleucus, when Pythagoras flouriſhed, was in the 
higheſt repute in Greece for legiſlation ; which might 
incline this philoſopher to imitate him, both in his 
inſpiring goddeſs, and in the proem of his laws : 
ſo that poſterity only miſtook the copy for the 
original, This they might very well do; for Py- 
thagoras and his ſect had ſoon engroſſed all the 
glory in fact of lawgiving: and this leads me 
to another probable cauſe of the common 
opinion of Zaleucus's being a Pythagorean : The 
character of this ſe&, as will be ſeen hereat- 
ter, was ſo great for legiſlation, that after-ages 
thought nothing could be done to purpoſe in that 
way, which had not a Pythagorean tor its author. 
So, beſides Zaleucus, the ancients ſuppoled Cha- 
rondas, Numa, Zamolxis *, Phytius, Theocles, Eli 


* the Doric, — Whether YVizzanius or I have hit upon the true 
« meaning of Famblichus, perhaps all competent readers will 
not be of a mind. The diffidence of this concluſion would 
make one ſuſpect the Dr. was now convinced, that Viæganius 
was the right meaning. Yet, I will venture to ſay, that the 
words of Famblichus, as quoted by Vixxanius without the con- 
text, would have been underſtood by every man, ſkilled, as 
Dr. Bentley was, in Greek, in the different ſenſe he has given 
to them. From whence I conclude, that, when Dr. Bent/cy 
wrote his Di/ertation on Phalaris, he had ſeen the words of 
Famblichus no where but in Vizzanius. | 

4 Mea 5 T3 Sete, Ts % To Jaiyporcy, Wer He⁰,ð,,· u Nn e- 
views Famb. Vit. Pyth. c. xxx. f 

r Quinetiam arbitror propter Pythagoreorum admirationem, 
Numam quoque regem Pythagoreum à poſterioribus exiſtima- 
tum. Tul. Tu/c, Diſp. lib. iv. c. 1. ® Herod, lib. iv. 


caon, 
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(aon, Ariſtocrates, nay the very Druidst, the le- 


giſlators of Gaul, and, in a word, all the eminent 
lawgivers that lived any thing near the time of Py- 
thagoras, to be inſtructed by him. But will the 
learned critic ſay, that, herefore, all theſe legiſla- 
tors were imaginary perſons, and did not give 
laws to their. ſeveral cities? This notion, ariſing 
from Pythagoras's great character and reputation, 
was nurſed up and improved by his followers them- 
ſelves, to beget honour to their maſter; as, in fact, 
appears from ſeveral paſſages in Famblichus's life of 
that Philoſopher. So that was there no more in it 
than this; as Zaleucus's inſtitutions were in great 


' repute, we might very naturally account for the 


miſtake. 


But, laſtly, it is, indeed, very true, (as the learn- 
ed critic ſuſpected) that the principal ground of 
the report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was 


from ſome paſſages in the ſyſtem of laws aſcribed io 
him. He is only too haſty in his concluſion; that 
therefore theſe muſt needs convict the ſyſtem of a cheat. 
What hurried him on, was his ſuppoſing, that no 
ſuch report could be gathered from paſſages in the 
item, but ſuch as muſt be an intimation that the 
author was a Pythagorean: and that there is no 
difference between giving and taking an intimation, 


If, then, this report might be gathered from paſ- 


ſages which contained no intimation, and if the 
reader might underſtand that to be an intimation, 
which the writer never intended for ſuch; the 
conſequence will be, that the credit of theſe frag- 
ments will remain unſhaken, though we grant the 
learned critic his whole premiles, and all the facts 
he contends for. 

It ſeems, then, to be certain, that the report 
of Zaleucus's being a Pythagorean aroſe principal- 


* Ammian Marcell, lib. xv. c. 9. 


ly 
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ly from a paſſage in his ſyſtem of laws. And it is 
not difficult to diſcover what it was. Zaleucus in 
his preface ſpeaks of an evil genius or Demon, 
AAIMNN KAKOF, as influencing men to wicked- 
neſs, This, though a notion of the higheſt ” an- 
tiquity, whoſe origin and author are much 
diſputed, yet became at length the diſtinguiſhing 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans. Plutarch, ſpeaking 
of Pythagoras's opinion of the firſt principle, ſays, 
that that philoſopher called the Monad, God, and 
Duad, the EVIL OENIUs V. Which Duad the Pytha- 
goreans uſed extremely to vilify, as the cauſe of all 
evil, under the name of the bad principle, as Plu- 
tarch would make us believe*. The application 
of this doctrine I ſuppoſe Pythagoras might borrow 
from Zaleucus, and here again poſterity be miſtaken 


Y *Agiroliang d oy mporu wifi OroooPing, x) Ui ) (Ma- 
ous) Tu Aiyunliuy x) d xaT autre; Y N, ayabr Iniporn, x; 
KAKON AAIMONA. Diog. Laert. Vit. Phil. Proœm. Seg. 8. 
Oux elde wy Twy ANT TIAAAINN Tay @Torwralo! arxyracyts uy 
mpgadixictai Aoyor wi Tz Oaytha Iaiing g Bauoxarz, megoOVom1z 
rose aryabor; aripaoy x, Tai, Weateouw anrapet, rp x Qs; 
inayy, , x; Danna TI apr” ws wn (ipeivaslss aue 
&1 TW Kan %) axteuioi, HN ixçZlolęeg pile TH TRwvTnr TY- 
xwou. Plutarch. Vita Dionis. 

4 IIvdeyopas 107 ZpXov TV AuG deer, * * c , T1 1805 
7 T9 lg PvorG, g ö % Thy d dh dvxdz, AAIMONA Y 28 
Ka KON, wig; 5» i 76 νννν - De Plac. Phil. lib. i. c. 
7. p. 1624. E. S. . 

* Or N Ivbayopxet d h opudrwy xatnſogaos, TH H o- 

vaſbd To i merrexopiroy, To pier, To , To wiprorov, To THex* 
Yywyov, To e510), To NE, Ts 5 KAKOT, 2 ATAAA, To drei- 
e, To QPrpowerer, TO XaAPWTUNY, To dg lie, To ETEpIKuNKES, TO dmg, 
To dre b, To o end woe rare WaXns YEkTews UT OKEYALNCS» 
IIe 1E. x) OEIP. p. 660. Se. Ed. I ſuppoſe the reaſon, why 
Ava; was amongſt the ill names ſaid to be given by the Pytha- 
goreans, to the bad principle, was, becauſe, in their ſuperſtitious 
deſignations of the various qualities of numbers, the Avas 13 
very heavily loaded. "Or; » wiv MONAE x Ty ioimvia x, T9 
fire Aapeare)* n & Ava; xa vrigoomny x; . Anon. de Vita 
Pythag. apud Photium, 

| only 
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only in the original author. However, we may 
collect from the ſame Plutarch, that that opinion 
was cultivated by all the ancient lawgivers. For this 
learned man, who favoured the notion of two prin- 
ciples, the one good, the other evil, affects, I ob- 
ſerve, to draw every ancient writer, who but men- 
tions an evil demon, into his own ſect. In his treatiſe 
of Is and QOſiris, he ſpeaks to this purpoſe, © That 
te it was a moſt ancient opinion, delivered as well 
© by LEGISLATORS as divines, that the world 
« was neither made by chance, neither did one 
e cauſe govern all things, without oppoſition ?.”” 
This notion therefore, delivered in the proem 
of Zaleucus's law, might be very well taten for 
an intimation of the author's being a Pythagorean, 
and yet, not being ſo giver, it has not the leatt 
tendency to diſcredit the compilation. 
On the whole then, I preſume, it appears, that 
the credit of theſe remains ſtands unſhaken by any 
thing the learned critic has advanced to the con- 
ttary; and that we may ſafely produce them as of 
the antiquity they lay claim to. | 
Thus Zaleucus begins his preface : © Every in- 
e habitant, whether of town or country, ſhould 
* firſt of all be firmly perſuaded of the being and 
c exiſtence of the Gods: which belief he will be 
e readily induced to entertain, when he contem- 
plates the heavens, regards the world, and ob- 
« ſerves the diſpoſition, order, and harmony of 
e the univerſe; which can neither be the work 
* of blind chance, nor of man. Theſe Gods are 
* to be worſhiped as the cauſe of all the real 
** good we enjoy. Every one therefore ſhould ſo 


J Aus 2 THAATBEALO- cu H KaTHIY ννõ,Dοννũw̃ > NOMOOT- 
TON — ws r d %) 40G! K AXVotern | wiwceiTat TW GUTOUAGTY 
To Way, irt tis iow 6 ug D xai, Gomir ati 7 vie wer 
briiois yarn; Ad. 
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s purify, and poſſeſs his mind, as to have it clear 
* of all kinds of evil; being perſuaded that God 
ois not honoured by a wicked perſon, nor accept- 
c ably ſerved, like miſerable man, with ſumptuous 
« ceremonies, or taken with coſtly ſacrifices, but 
with virtue only, and a conſtant diſpoſition to 
good and juſt actions. On which account, 
« every one ſhould labour all he can to become 
good, both in practice and principle, whereby 
he will render himſelf dear and acceptable to 
God; ſhould fear more what leads to ignominy 
c and diſhonour, than to loſs of wealth and for- 
c tune; and eſteem him the beſt citizen, who 
gives up his worldly goods, rather than renounce 
4 his honeſty and love of juſtice : But thoſe, whoſe 
« headſtrong appetites will not ſuffer them to be 
« drawn to thele things, and whoſe hearts are 
« turned with a natural bias towards evil, whether 
« they be men or women, citizens or ſojourners, 
« ſhould be told, to have the Gods always in mind, 
ce to think upon their nature, and of the judgments 
ce they have in ſtore for wicked men; to ſet before 
« themſelves the dreadful hour of death, a period they 
« muſt all come to; when the memory of evil actions 
« paſt will ſeize the ſinner with remorſe, accompanied 
« with the fruitleſs wiſh, that he had ſubmitted his 
te aftions to the rules of juſtice. Every one, there- 
ce fore, ſhould ſo 8 over his behaviour, as if 

« that hour were ſtill preſent with him, and attend- 
«ed all his motions : which will be the way to 
« keep up in himſelf an exact regard, to right and 
« juſtice, Bur 1F THE, WICKED DEMON BE 
« INSTANT TO INFLUENCE HIM TO EVIL, let 
« him fly to the altars. and temples of the Gods, 
te as the ſureſt aſylum from that crueleſt and wick- 
« edeſt of tyrants, Evil, and implore their aſſiſt- 


« ance to drive her far from him. To his _ 
CC ec 
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« let him alſo have recourſe to thoſe, whoſe re- 
« putations are high for probity and virtue 3 
« whom he may hear diſcourſe of the happineſs 
« of good, and the vengeance attending evil 
e men“. 

One would wonder, that any man, who had at- 
tentively conſidered this admirable fragment, could 
think it the forgery of a ſophiſt. It is plain, the 
author of it underſtood human nature and ſociety 


Z 3 the men ſet apart for the ſervice of religion, ſuch 
as Virgil deſcribes in his Elyſium, ET | 

Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat z -- | 
Quique pil vates & Phœbo digna locuti, | 15 
Which not only ſhews the legiſlator's ſenſe of their uſe,, but of 
the neceſſity of their practiſing what they teach to others. 

© Tg-xa)ouxgvla; F 7548 x Thy Yu :4v, mala; oewro wemaiclay 
N, W vofal g e Jets if, w drabNinula; tc 5am, x; T x50 per % 
r e ad regt Algrxoomnong x, r 2 d TVXn;, 88” nber 51) Ju- 
peel, 22 cia. 3 rug rin, og akTiv; Ag analuy n 
a hαν, THE xcla aye milvoghpwe Ex uy e x) n- 
Cem d. Paw 79 uy, mals FS xox xalapgs ws & Tiftd.) Gebe 
vn arlpwnrs Pavns, uo. Sega m d,. 898 Tezſudiar of 
@Moxophnur, xalenig go bp avipunO, ann A x wegacic| 
PH rah telwv x, ri, e , And ixapor dd eig wap ayabor e x) 
eat ,t, N h l JroPiAn* ty pn Poetiodas Tas 
tig ,˖ C, warner eig aioxorlw Trwerlur x; moninky as 
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at another rate. He hath not only given us an 
exact portrait of natural religion; but, in a lying 
it to the ſtate, hath explained the uſe and tubſer- 
viency of its parts to the three great claſſes of man- 
kind. He hath recommended the intrinſic excel- 
lence of virtue, and compliance with the Will and 
example of the Gods, to thoſe who are of ſo inge- 
nuous and well-framed a nature as to be always 

diſpoſed to embrace truth and right : to others, of 
a leſs heroic turn of mind, ſuch who idolize their 
honour, he holds out fame and ignominy, as the 
inſeparable attendants of good and. evil actions: 
and, to the common run of more intractable and 
perverſe tempers, he preaches up the doctrine of 


future rewards and puniſhments*. I will only ob- 
ſerve, it appears to have been from hence, that 


PomeonaTius borrowed the beautiful paſſage, 


b Some have affected not to underſtand, where it is, in 
the foregoing paſſage, that Zaleucus preaches up this doctrine. 
The place, methinks, was not hard to find: it is, where wicked 
men are bid to ſet before themſelves the dreadful hour of death. 
For how ſhould a picture of this ſcene allure men to virtue, or 
deter them from vice, but as it opens to them a view of thoſe 
rewards and puniſhments they are juſt going to receive. 
Hence, too; we learn what thoſe hopes and fears were, which 
Plutarch, in the paſſage p. 111. ſays the ancient laæugi vers im- 
preſſed upon the minds of the people, to keep up the awe and 
reverence of religion: for Plato aſſures us it was their general 
practice, to inculcate the diſtinction between foul and body; 
and to teach, that, at their ſeparation, the ſoul ſurvived the 
body; and this, ſays he, we ſhould believe upon their word, 
unleſs we would be thought to be out of our ſenfes. — r- 
8» av g Tois NOMOOETOTEI1 raub drs tygw, are jan Wi- 
T a0) d pe S . De Legs. lib. xi. But, in his next book, 
he informs us, more at large, why the ancient law givers incul- 
cited that di/tin&ion. It was, in order to build upon it the be- 
lief of @ future fate of rewards and puniſoments : for he ſays, 

the lawgivers were to be believed, when they teach the total 
difference between ſoul and body, that the former is immor- 
tal, and that when it is on the point of departing for the regions 
dt immortality (where it mult give an account of its conduct 

RR which 


ue mor CT 


which is quoted at large, in the firſt book of this 
diſcourſe. 3 

Thus Zaleucus. And much in the ſame faſhion 
does Charondas introduce his Laws. | 
In imitation of this practice, PL Aro likewiſe, 
and CICERO both preface their Laws with the ſan- 
ctions of religion. And though theſe two great 
men were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, lawgivers in form 
yet we are not to ſuppole that what they wrote in 
this ſcience, was like the dreams of the ſophiſts, 
for the amuſement of the idle and curious. They 
were both well practiſed in affairs, and deeply 
converſant in human nature; and they formed their 
ſpeculative inſtitutes on the plan, and in the ſpi- 
rit and views of ancient legiſlation : the foundation 
of Plato's being the Attic Laus; and the founda- 
tion of Cicero's, the Twelve Tables: who himſelf 
takes care to warn us of that particular. In 
e imitation of Plato, the moſt learned, and, at 
the ſame time, the wiſeſt of the philoſophers, 
* who wrote beſt © of a republic, and likewiſe, ſe- 
« parately, of the laws thereof, I think it will be 


m the body) the good man will meet death with courage and 
conſtancy, and the evil man with affright and terror. And 
then takes occaſion to mention the puniſhments reſerved for 
the latter: webe d zg To vopobiry yards Th Te A, x) Ny 
Wuxi owudle- i) v war haPieuoar — To & wie vwor lx 
owe * valov 70, uyny £70042 e, ado 885; ANN a 
wo Nyor, xh 5 v õ warp Af ye, TY wir ayably Hat - 
tab, To N ax) wang Qoorir—— aTypury;O d xaxar ναln fen 
rr tylryrilo Pf wile Thy hdd Biov, And here let me obſerve, 
that Plato, in the words 79 «4 yal 9z8ano, &c. ſeems to have 
had the very paſſage of Zaleucus in his eye, ib, wed ee 
den To Kaige Tr Kc. — But this cavil had been obviated, 
Sect. I. of this Second Book, p. 88. | 

© I read here, with Turnebus, gui princeps de rep. conſcri- 
hit. Lambin objects to this reading, becauſe we gather from 
Ariſtotle, that Plato w1as not the firſt who wrote of a republic; 


be ſuppoſing princeps ſignified primus, whereas it means opti- 
| K 2 « proper, 
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« proper, before I give the law itſelf *, to ſay 
C ſomewhat in recommendation of it: which, I 
« obſerve, was the method of Zaleucus and Cha- 
« rondas. For their ſyſtem of laws was not an 
c exerciſe of wit, or deſigned for the amuſement 
of the indolent and curious, but compoſed for 
“e the uſe of the public in their feveral cities. Theſe 
« Plato imitated; as thinking this likewiſe to be 
ce the buſineſs of law; to gain ſomewhat of its 
e end by the gentler methods of perſuaſion, and 
not carry every thing by force and fear of puniſh- 


e 33 


„ ment“. | 0 


mus. This was Tully's opinion of Plato, as may be gathered, 
from many places in his writings. And in this ſenſe Turne- 
bus, without doubt, underſtood the word; a ſenſe familiar to 
his author, as in Ver. lib. iv. cap. 49. in qua [Patria] 
* mults virtutibus & beneficiis floruit PRINCE Ss.“ But the 
word primus itſelf is ſometimes uſed in this ſenſe of princeps ; 
as in Virgil, | 
Prima quod ad Trojam 
d « Ut priuſquam ipſam /egem recitem, de ejus legis laude 
* dicam.” This paſſage is not without its difficulty. If by 
Lex be meant the whole ſyſtem of his laws, which the tenor 
of the diſcourſe leads one to ſuppoſe; then, by Laus, the 
recommendation of it, we are to underſtand his ſhewing, as he 
does in the following chapter, that the Gods intereſted them- 
ſelves very much in the obſervance of civil laws ; which im- 
plies, that they were indeed their laws: and ſo Tully calls 
them, in the 4 chapter of this book: Ita principem le- 
« gem illam, & ultimam, mentem eſſe dicebant omnia ratio- 
% ne aut cogentis, aut vetantis Dei; ex qua illa lex quam 
« Dii humano generi dederunt, recte eſt LAUDUꝗr TA.“ And 
the ſhewing that civil laws came originally from the Gods, was 
the higheſt recommendation of them. But if by Lex we are 
to underſtand only the ir law of the ſyſtem, which begins, 
* Ad Divos adeunto caſte,” &c. then by Laus is meant his 
ſhewing, as he does likewiſe in the following chapter, the uſe 
and ſervice of religion to civil ſociety. 
© Sed, ut vir doctiſſimus fecit Plato, atque idem graviſſimus 
hiloſophorum omnium, qui princeps de republica conſcriplit, 
idemque ſeparatim de legibus ejus, id mihi credo eſſe facien- 
dum; ut priuſquam ipſam legem recitem, de ejus legis laude 
dicam. Quod idem & Zaleucum & Charondam feciſie 28 
| Cre, 
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Here, we ſee, he intimates, that Plato and him- 
ſelf had the ſame view, in writing laws, with Za- 
leucus and Charondas; namely, the ſervice of the 
public. The difference between them was, that 
the two originals were employed by their country 
and the two copieſts generouſly undertook an of- 
fice they were not called to. 

However, Plato and Cicero are the greateſt au- 
thorities antiquity affords, and the moſt deſerving 
to be heard in this matter. Plato makes it the 
neceſſary introduction to his laws, to eſtabliſh 
the being and providence of the Gods by a law againſt 
SACRILEGE. And he explains what he means b 
ſacrilege, in the following words: Either the 
« denial of the being of the Gods; or, if that 
6 be owned, the denial of their providence over 
© men; or, thirdly, the teaching, that they are 
e flexible, and eaſy to be cajoled by prayer and 
& facrifice*,” And afterwards ; „It is not of 
* ſmall conſequence, that what we here reaſon 
„ about the Gods, ſhould, by all means, be made 
“ probable ; as, that they ARE; and, that they 
« are co0D; and that their concern for Juſtice 
ce takes place of all other human conſiderations. 
« For this, in our opinion, ſeems to be the nobleſt 
e and beſt pREFACE that can be made to a body 
Jof lawss,” In compliance with this declara- 


A 


* 


cum quidem illi non ſtudii & deleationis, ſed reipublicæ cauſa 
leges civitatibus ſuis ſcripſerunt. Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet 
hoc quoque legis putavir eſſe, perſuaders aliquid, non omnia 
vi ac minis cogere. De Legg. lib ii. cap. 6. 

k 4 iv 01 74 F 161 wa, 5 12870 3 1 wares, 1 73 
eduTecor & as, 8 Pes! S arlewnur, 5 Te:TOY, £2, Debates 55 
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tion, Cicero's Preface to his laws, is conceived in 
the following terms: © Let our citizen then be 


. 


firſt of all firmly perſuaded of the government 
and dominion of the Gods ; that they are the 
lords and maſters of the world; that all things 
are diſpoſed by their power, direction, and pro- 


vidence; and that the whole race of mankind is 


in the higheſt manner indebted to them; that 
they are intimately acquainted with every one's 
ſtate and condition ; that they know what he 
does, what he thinks ; with what diſpoſition of 
mind, and with what degree of piety he per- 
forms the acts and offices of religion; and that, 
accordingly, they make a diſtinction between 
the good and evil. The mind being imbued 
with theſe opinions, will never deviate from 
TRUTH and UTILITY. And what truth is more 
evident than this, that no one ſhould be ſo ſtu- 
pidly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe, there is mind and 
reaſon in himſelf, and yet none in the heavens 
and the world; or, that thoſe things, whoſe 
uſes and directions can ſcarce be comprehended 
with the utmoſt ſtretch of human iaculties, may 
yet perform their motions without an under- 
ſtanding ruler ? But, that man, hom the 


+ courſes of the heavenly bodies, the viciſſitudes 


of day and night, the orderly temperature of 
the ſeaſons, and the various bleſſings which the 
earth pours out for our ſuſtenance and pleaſure, 
will not excite, nay compc] to gratitude, is un- 
fit even to be reckoned in the number of men. 
And fince things endowed with reaton, are more 
excellent than thoſe which want it; and that 
it is impicty to ſay, any Particular i is more ex- 
cellent than the wniver/e/ nature; we muſt needs 
confeſs this nature to be endowed with reaſon. 
That theſe opinions are likewiſe uſeful, who can 

; deny, 
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« ny, when he conſiders what ſtability is derived 
« to the public from within, by the religion of 
« anoath; and what ſecurity it enjoys from with- 
% out, by thoſe holy rites which affirm national 
« treaties and conventions : how efficacious the 
« fear of divine puniſhment is, to deter men from 
« wickedneſs ; and what purity of manners muſt 
« reign in that ſociety, where the immortal Gods 
te themſelves are believed to interpoſe both as 
„ judges and witneſſes? Here you have the PRozM 
& of the law; for ſo Plato calls it.“ =; 
And then follow the laws themſelves ; the firſt 
of which is conceived in theſe words: Let thoſe 
« who approach the Gods, be pure and undefiled; 
& let their offerings be ſeaſoned with piety, and 
all oſtentation of pomp omitted: the God him- 
* ſelf will be his own avenger on tranſgreſſors. 


h Sit igitur hoe a principio perſuaſum civibus, dominos eſſe 
omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque quæ gerantur, eo- 
rum geri vi, ditione, ac numine, eoſdemque optime de generę 
hominum mereri ; & qualis quiſque fit, quid agat, quid in ſe 
admittat, qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones, intueri; pi- 
orumque & impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus im- 
butæ mentes, haud ſane abhorrebunt ab utili, & a vera ſenten- 
tia. Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam 
ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe rationem & mentem putet ineſſe, in 
cœlo mundoque non putet? aut ut ea, quæ vix ſumma ingenii 
ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet? Quem 
vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum noctiumque viciflitudines, 
quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea, quz gignuntur nobis 
ad fruendum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hunc hominem omnino 
numerari qui decet? Cumque omnia, quæ rationem habent, 
præſtent iis, quæ ſint rationis expertia, nefasque fit dicere ul- 
Jam rem preſtare nature omnium rerum; rationem inefle in ea 
confitendum eſt. Utiles eſſe autem opiniones has, quis neget, 
cum intelligat, quam multa firmentur jurejurando, quantæ ſa- 
lutis ſint fœderum religiones, quam multos divini ſupplicii me- 
tus a ſcelere- revocarit; quamque ſancta fit ſocietas civium 
inter ipſo*, Diis immortalibus interpoſitis tum judicibus tum 
teſtibus. Habes legis proœmium; ſic enim hoc appellat Plato. 


De Legg. lib ij. C. 7. . 
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* Let the Gods; and thoſe who were ever reckon- 
* ed in the number of celeſtials, be worſhiped : 
tc and thoſe likewiſe, whom their merits have raiſ- 
ce ed to heaven; ſuch as HN curESs, Bacchus, 
& EScuL Aplus, CAs ron, Por Tux, and Rouv- 
*1us, And let chapels be erected in honour to 
< thoſe qualities, by whoſe aid mortals arrive thi- 
ce ther, ſuch as Reason, VigTue, PiztTyY, and 
% GooD-FAITH',” 5 


SECT. IV. 


HE wzexT ſtep the legiſlator took, was to 
ſupport and affirm the general doctrine of a 
providence, which he had delivered in his laws, by 
a very circumſtantial and popular method of in- 
culcating the belief of a future fate of rewards and 
puniſhments. | 
This was by the inftitution of the MysTEeres, 
the moſt ſacred part of pagan religion; and art- 
fully framed to ſtrike deeply and forcibly into the 
minds and imaginations of the people. 
I propoſe, therefore, to give a full and diſtinct 
account of this whole matter: and the rather, be- 
cauſe it is a thing little known or attended to: 
the ancients, who wrote expreſly on the Myſte- 
ries, ſuch as Melanthius, Menander, Hiceſius, 
Sotades, and others, not being come down tous. 
So that the modern writers on this ſubject are al- 
together in the dark concerning their origine and 
end; not excepting Meurſius himſelf: to whom, 


i Ad divos adeunto caſtè; pietatem adhibento; oftes amo- 
vento: qui ſecus faxit, Deus ipſe vindex erit. — Divos, & eos 
Qui cœeleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto: & ollo*, quos endo ccelo 
merita locaverunt, Herculem, Liberum, &Æſcul- pium, Caſto- 
rem, Pcllucem, Quirinum. Aft olla, propter quæ datur ho- 
m ini adſcenſus in cœlum, mentem, virtutem, pietatem, ſidem, 
earumque laudum delubra ſunto. De Legg. lib, ii. e. 8. 

RES however, 
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however, I am much indebted, for abrid ging my 
labour in the ſearch of thoſe paſſages of antiquity, 
which make mention of the ELeusinian Myſteries, 
and for bringing the greater part of them to- 
| gether under one view 

To avoid ambiguity, it will be proper to explifin 
the term. Each of the pagan Gods had (beſides 
the public and open) a ſecret worſhip" paid unto 
him : to which none were admitted but thoſe 
who had been ſelected by preparatory ceremonies, 
called INITIATION. This ſecret — was term- 
ed the MysSTERIES. 

But though every God had, beſides his open 
worſhip, the ſecret likewiſe; yet this latter did 
not every where attend the former; but only there, 
where he was the patron God, or in principal 
eſteem. Thus, when in conſequence of that in- 
tercommunity of paganiſm, which will be explain- 
ed hereafter, one nation adopted the Gods of an- 
other, they did not always take in at the ſame 
time, the ſecret worſbip or Myſteries of that God: 
ſo, in Rome, the public and open worſhip of 
Bacchus was in uſe long before his myſteries were 


admitted. But, on the other hand again, the 


worſhip of the ſtrange God was ſomietimes 
introduced only for the ſake of his Myſteries : as, 
in the ſame city, that of Iſis and Oſiris. Thus 


ſtood the caſe in general, the particular exceptions | 


to it, will be ſeen in the ſequel of FO diſſerta- 
tion. 


- ” 


* Eleuſinia: feve de Cereris Eleuſinæ ſacro. 

Strabo, in his tenth book of his Geography, p. 71 6. Gron. 
Fd, writes thus : Nou 95 TgT0, — T EN Wy 5 T Bagoa ps i 180. 
To T&5 dige lle ages leg lag ro 70 hai, T&c N Guy 82 
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The firſt and original Myferies, of which we 
have any ſure account, were thoſe of Iſis and Ofi- 
ris in EcyPT, from whence they were derived to 
the GREEKS”, under the preſidency of various 
Gods”, as the inſtitutor thought moſt for his pur- 
poſe : Zoroaſter brought them into Perſia ; Cad- 
mus and Inachus into Greece at large *; Orpheus 
into Thrace; Melampus into Argis ; Trophonius 
into Bœotia; Minos into Crete; Cinyras into Cy- 

us; and Erechtheus into Athens. And as in 

gypt they were to Iſis and Oſiris; ſo in Aſia they 
were to Mithras ; in Samothrace to the Mother of 
the Gods; in Bœotia to Bacchus; in Cyprus to 
Venus; in Crete to Jupiter; in Athens to Ceres 
and Proſerpine; in Amphiſſa to Caſtor and Pol- 
lux; in Lemnus to Vulcan, and ſo to others, in 
other places, the number of which was incredible“. 

But their end, as well as nature, was the ſame in 
all; to teach the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE. In 
this, Origen and Celſus agree; the two moſt learn- 
ed writers of their ſeveral parties. The firſt, mind- 

n Diod. Sic. lib. i. 

n "Or; d N Awwoior, x; 7 Tavelmaiu, x, pile Tow O:opods 

wy, % Tor EN, Tac TIQ5 Oe. arng Odpuonc, tis Tas 

Abnas emopuroty, . tis AIT THTON a0, r T1; leg % 

Ts OcigidOn eig 74 Th; Ong; x TE Orwvos pelatihexey d. Theo- 
doretus, Therapeut. i. 

© Exzibey dd eweyn ioys Ta Tas ENA PUT H, re H THAI.” 
pb re ag? AI IIITIOIZ, x n bers, x Ponti, x» Babv- 
Awvior, Xaxws ED fle le Tz tis  ExAmas ow Tis ran 
AIDPYIITINN gWw7iwe ͥ Katuy x) avte ty ha Ar D. mpo- 
T5299 xn, x, cixo9 op oailds Tyr MijaFw. Epiphan. adv, Hear. 
lib. i. 

P Poſtulat quidem magnitudo materie, atque ipfius defenfio- 
nis oſſicium, ut ſimiliter cæteras turpitudmum ſpecies perſequa- 


mur: vel quas produnt antiquitatis hiſtoriæ, vel myſteria illa 


continent ſacra, quibus initiis nomen eſt, & que non omnibus 
vulgo, fed paucorum taciturnitat bus tradi licet. Sed Sacro; un 
iunumeri ritus, atque afixa deſormitas ſingulie, corroraliter 
prohibet univer'a nos ene qui Arnob adv. Cyntes, lib v. p. 168. 
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ing his adverſary of the difference between the 


future life * by chriſtianity, and that taught 


in paganiſm, bids him compare the chriſtian with 
what all the ſects of philoſophy, and all the My- 
ſeries, amongſt Greeks and Barbarians, taught 
concerning it: and Celſus, in his turn, endea- 
vouring to ſhew that chriſtianity had no advantage 


over paganiſm in the efficacy of ſtronger ſanctions, 


expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe; „ But now, af- 
« ter all, juſt as you believe eternal puniſhments, 
« ſo do the miniſters of the ſacred rites, and thoſe 
« who initiate into, and preſide in the myſte- 
«© ries". AS 
They continued long in religious reverence !2 
ſome were more famous and more extenſive than 
others; to which many accidents concurred. The 
moſt noted were the Ox PHI, the Baccnic, the 
ELEUSINIAN, the SAMOTHRACIAN, the CaB1- 
RIC, and the MiTHRI1ac. | 
Euripides makes Bacchus fay, in his tragedy of 
that name *, that the Orgies were celebrated by all 
foreign nations, and that he came to introduce 
them amongſt the Greeks. And it is not impro- 
bable, but ſeveral barbarous nations might have 
learned them of the Egyptians long before they 


came into Greece. The Druids of Britain, who 


had, as well as the Brachmans of India, divers of 


1 — Kab' aden QoriOw waiter i "EMAnow 7 BarCaois N 
MIYETHPINAH. Orig. cont. Celſ. lib. iii. p. 160. Sp. Ed. 

r Manoa ©, 4 patio, WITTE ov K3AA TE; &iwiieng you erg BTW Kg 
8 T de exeiur i EnHñ̈̃ TAEa TE e poraſuyo!, lib. viii. p 408. 
And that nothing very heterodox was taught in the myſteries 
concerning a future ſtate, I collect from the anſwer Origen 
makes to Celſus, who had preferred what was taught in the 
myſteries of Bacchus on that point, to what the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion revealed concerning it — t A. rd BaαN)) 7:A5J0v 
£478 Tic to bay Avy©-, Tis; Py rere. — lib iv. P- 167. 
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their religious rites from thence, celebrated the 
Orgies of Bacchus, as we learn from Dionyſius the 
african. And Strabo having quoted Artemidorus 
for a fabulous ſtory, ſubjoins, © But what he ſays 
of Ceres and Proſerpine is more credible, namely, 
ce that there is an iſland near Britain, where they 
« perform the ſame rites to thoſe two Goddeſſes 
s as are uſed in Samothrace *.” But, of all the 
Myſteries, thoſe which bore that name, by way of 
eminence, the ELeusinian, celebrated at Athens 
in honour of Ceres, were by far the moſt renown- 
ed; and, in proceſs of time, eclipſed, and, as it 
were, ſwallowed up the reſt. - Their neighbours 
round about very early practiſed theſe Myſteries to 
the neglect of their own: in a little time all 
Greece and Aſia Minor were initiated into them: 
and at length they ſpread over the whole Roman 
empire, and even beyond the limits of it. I inſiſt 
not (ſays Tully) on thoſe ſacred and auguſt rites 
cc of ELEvs1s, where, from the remoteſt regions, 
men come to be initiated... And we are told 
in Zoſimus, that “ theſe moſt holy rites were then 
c ſo extenſive, as to take in the whole race of man- 
C kind v.“ Ariſtides calls Eleuſis the common temple 
of the earth*, And Paulanias ſays, the rites per- 
formed there as much excelled all other rites, in- 
ſtituted for the promotion of piety, as the Gods 
excelled the herocs?, 


g 1er & v Drum 2 rde Knee MTU 07h @noiv 20 v.00 

fe TH Veer lanaf, 200 aer eie ov Yew: g . 179 An- 
nc 15 1 Kc £67 vis OUT ONES Tb Strabonis Grogr. lib. iv. The 
nature of theſe eib acian rites is exp'ained afterwards. 

' Omitto ELgusinam fanctam illam & auguſtam ; ubi in- 
{tiantur gentes orarum ultimæ. N. Hor. lib. 1. 
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11 ſenig. 
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How this happened, is to be accounted for 
from the nature of the State, which gave birth to 
theſe Myſteries. Athens was a city the moſt de- 
voted to religion of any upon the face of the 
earth. On this account their poet Sophocles calls 
it the ſacred building of the Gods“, in alluſion to its 
foundation. Nor was it a leſs compliment St. Paul 
intended to pay the Athenians, when he ſaid, "AvJerg 
Ablwaiu, N nave we deicidœiE eg vuas Frwps *. 
And Joſephus tells us, that hey were univerſally 
efteemed the moſt religious people of Greece ", Hence, 
in theſe matters, Athens became the patern and 
ſtandard to the reſt of the world. 

In diſcourſing, therefore, of the Myſteries in ge- 
neral, we ſhall be forced to take our ideas of them 
chiefly from what we find practiſed in the Eleuſini- 
an. Nor need we fear to be miſtaken; the end 
of all being the ſame, and all having their common 
original from Egypt. 

Jo begin with the general purpoſe and deſign 
of their inſtitution. This will be underſtood, by 
ſhewing what they communicated promiſcuouſly 
to all. | | 

To ſupport the doctrine of a PROVIBENCE: 
which, they taught, governed the world e, they in- 
forced the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments 9, by all kinds of methods. But as this 
did not quite clear up the intricate ways of provi- 
Toon i; MU oiCnar ing, TogTY Tyov tus rie, de x ve gies m- 
read ned. Photius. In this elegant ſimilitude he ſeems 
plainly to allude to the ſecret of the my/feries ; which, as we 
ſhall ſee, conſiſted in an explanation of the origin of hero- 
worſhip, and the nature of the deity, | 

2 Electra, act. ii. ſc. i. AOENQN TN OEOAMHT AN. — 

Act. Apoſt. xvil. 22. | 
d — fr, Tar EMmar anaile; Mygou, Cont. Ap. lib. ii. 

Plutarch. de /. & O ſir. 

4 [Myfteriis] neque ſolum, &c. — Sed etiam cum ſpe me- 
liore moriendi. Tull. de Legg. lib ii c. 14. | 
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dence, they added the doctrine of a metempſycho- 
ſis, or the belief of a prior ſtate: as we learn from 
Cicero, and Porphyry *; the latter of whom informs 
us, that it was taught in the Myſteries of the Per- 
fian Mithras. . This was an ingenious ſolution, 
invented by the Egyptian lawgivers, to remoye all 
doubts concerning the moral attributes of God*; 
and ſo, conſequently, to eſtabliſh the belief of his 
providence, from a future ſtate. For the lawgiver 
well knew how precarious that belief was, while 
the moral attributes of God remained doubtful and 
uncertain. | | 
In cultivating the doctrine of a future life, it 
was taught, that the initiated ſhould be happier in 
that ſtate than all other mortals : that while the 
ſouls of the profane, at their leaving the body, 
ſtuck faſt in mire and filth, and remained in dark- 
neſs, the ſouls of the 7nitiated winged their flight 
directly to the happy iſlands, and the habitations 
of the Gods*. This promiſe was as neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the Myſteries, as the Myſteries were 
for the ſupport of the doctrine. But now, leſt it 
ſhould be miſtaken, that initiation alone, or any 
Other means than a virtuous life, intitled men to 
this future : happineſs, the Myſteries openly pro- 
claimed it as their chief buſineſs, to reſtore the ſoul 
to its original purity. It was the end and de- 
© Kat yae Wu wayluy iri Twy oewrwr, Thy METEMETXQNEIN 
&) 0% x boixaow is TI; Ts Miles wornglos. De Alt. 

IV. 10. 

f So Tally Ex quibus humanæ vitæ erroribus & ærumnis 
fit, ut interdum veteres illi five vates, five in ſacris In1T11s- 
Qus tradendis divinæ mentis interpretes, qui nos ob aliqua 
ſcelera ſuſcepta in vita ſuperiore, pœnarum luendarum cauſſa, 
natos eſſe dixerunt, aliquid vidiſſe videantur. Fragm. ex lib. 
de Philoſophia. 

s Plato in Phedme— Ariſtides Eleuſiniã & apud Stobeum, 
Serm. 119, Wc. Schal. Ariſt. in Ranis. Diog. Laert. in vita 
Liog. Quici. .. | | 
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« ſign of initiation (ſays Plato) to reſtore the ſoul 
c to that ſtate, from whence it fell, as from its 
« native ſeat of perfection h.? They contrived that 
every thing ſhould tend to ſhew the neceſſity of 
virtue; as appears from Epifetus. *© Thus 
e the myſteries become uſeful; thus we ſeize the 
<« true ſpirit of them; when we begin to. appre- 
hend that every thing therein was inſtituted by 
the ancients, for inſtruction and amendment of 
« life '.” Porphyry gives us ſome of thoſe moral 
precepts, which were inforced in the myſteries, as 
to honour their parents, to offer up fruits to the 
Gods, and to "rg cruelty towards animals k. In 
purſuance of this ſcheme, it was required in the 
aſpirant to the Myſteries, that he ſhould be of a 
Clear and unblemiſhed character, and free even 
from the ſuſpicion of any notorious crime!. To 
come at the truth, he was ſeverely interrogated 
by the prieſt or hierophant, impreſſing him with. 
the ſame ſenſe of his obligation to conceal nothing, 
as is now done at the roman Confeſſionnal m. 


d Exond; Tow r gi, eig TiA%G avaſuyir Tae; ox; dne 
«0 & rd gory ivoifiouslo Ahe do, ws ax agxns. In Phadone. 

| Ourus WPiMpea yr?) Th pwornga S rug tis Sil igxopiba* 
n im. wadia x) inzrebwoy ts Bis xalraln wala Tauta dn0 TWwv 
wah Apud 4rriax. Differt. lib. iii. cap. 21. My reaſon 
for tranſlating «is au,, in this manner, was, becauſe T 
imagined the author, in this obſcure expreſſion, alluded to the 
cuſtom in the myſteries, -of calling thoſe who were initiated 
only in the leſſer, Morat; but thoſe, in the greater, *Eziz1as. 

rem Tier, Ons xagrir; wank, (oz wi clita De 
Abft. lib. iv. F22. 

| Ogro vag To A xubapor; e rect dra iy x e- 
ger uo, J Ts Xetipes 77! N D. Libanius Decl. NIX. 

As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, in 
his Laconic apothegms of Lyſander, when he went to be initiated 
into the Samothracian myſteries ; E, d Eapobgary zenrnpeopuira 
ab rg ò leg: be ix x eiii d, xi wiouwTHIEN ipſov GUTY iv To [Pin - 
Traxt-4—Why initiation into theſe _— is called, enquiring 
of the oracle, will be ſecu afterwards. 
Hence 
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Hence it was, that when Nero, after the murder 
of his mother, took a journey into Greece, and 
had a mind to be preſent at the celebration of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, the conſcience of his parri- 
cide deterred him from attempting it". On the 
fame account, the good emperor M. Antoninus, 
when he would purge himſelf to the world of the 
death of Avidius Caſſius, choſe to be initiated in- 
to the Eleuſinian myſteries o, it being notorious, that 
none were admitted into them, who laboured under 
the juſt ſuſpicion of any heinous immorality. This 
was originally a fundamental condition of initia- 
tion, obſerved in common, by all the myſteries; and 
inſtituted by Bacchus, or Ofiris himſelf, the firſt 
inventer of them ; who, as Diodorus tells us, initi- 
ated none but pious and virtuous men? . During 


the celebration of the myſteries, they were enjoined 


the greateſt purity, and higheſt elevation of mind. 
„When you ſacrifice or pray (ſays Epictetus in 
« Arrian) go with a prepared purity of mind, and 
« with diſpoſitions ſo previouſly diſpoſed, as are 
« required of you when you approach the anci- 
« ent rites and myſteries *.” And Proclus tells 
us that the myſteries and the initiations drew the 
ſouls of men from a material, ſenſual, and merely 


human life, and joined them in communion with 


the Gods*. Nor was a leſs degree of purity re- 


n Peregrinatione quidem, Grzciz, Eluſiniis ſacris, quorum 
initiatione impii & ſcelerati voce præcònis ſubmoverentur, in- 
tereſſe non auſus eſt. Sueton. Vita Neron. cap. 34. 

o Jul. Capit. Vita Ant. Phil. and Dion Caſſ. : 
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p. 138. St. Ed. | 
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Difert. lib. iii. cap. 21. | | | 
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quired. of the Initiated for their future conduct ©, 
They were obliged by ſolemn engagements to com- 
mence a new lite of ſtricteſt piety and virtue; into 
which they were entered by a ſevere courſe of pe- 
nance, proper to purge the mind of its natural 
defilements. Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that 
« no one could be initiated into the myſteries of 
« of Mithras, till he had undergone all ſorts of 
« mortifying trials, and had approved himſelf holy 


% and impaſſible*.” The conſideration of all this 


made Tertullian ſay, that, in the myſteries, 
% Truth herſelf ook on every ſhape, to oppoſe 
« and combat truth'.” And Auſtin, © That the 
„% devil hurried away deluded ſouls to their de- 
e ſtruction, when he promiſed to purify them by 
&* thoſe ceremonies, called 1NITIATIONS ”.” 
The Initiated, under this diſcipline, and with 
theſe promiſes, were eſteemed the only happy men. 
Ariſtophanes, who ſpeaks the ſenſe of the people, 
makes them exult and triumph after this manner: 
& On us only does the ſun diſpenſe his bleflings ; 
« we only receive pleaſure from his beams: we, 
e who are initiated, and perform towards citizens 
and ſtrangers all acts of piety and juſtice x. And 
Kal Tor purnelur Fe dH x) The was” uA, was” 
$vow;. Quidam apud Sopatrum, in Div. Que. 
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4 — adverſus veritatem, de ipfa veritate conſtruQa eſſe, 

ol. cap. 47. 

Diabolum animas deceptas illuſaſque præcipitaſſe, quum 
polliceretur purgationem animæ per eas, quas TLAETAE ap- 
pellant. De Trinitate, lib. iii. c. 10. 
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Sophocles, to the ſame purpoſe, < Life, only is 
to be had there: all other places are full of mi- 
<« ſery and evil) .“ „Happy (ſays Euripides) is 
e the man who hath been initiated into the greater 
«© myſteries, and leads a life of piety and religion :. 
And the longer any one had been initiated, the 
more honourable they deemed him *, It was even 
ſcandalous not to be initiated : and however vir- 
tuous the perſon otherwiſe appeared, he became 
ſuſpicious to the people; as was the caſe of So- 
crates, and, in after-times, of Demonax*. No 
wonder, then, if the ſuperior advantages of the 
Initiated, both here and hereafter, ſhould make the 
myſteries univerſally aſpired to. And, indeed, they 
ſoon grew as comprehenſive in the numbers they 
embraced, as in the regions and countries to which 
they extended: men, women, and children ran 
to be initiated. Thus Apuleius* defcribes the 
ſtate of the myſteries even in his time : © Influunt 
<« turbæ, ſacris divinis initiatæ, viri fœminæque, 
« omnis ætatis & omnis dignitatis.“ The pagans, 
we ſee, ſeemed to think initiation as neceſſary, as 
the chriſtians did baptiſm. And the cuſtom of in- 
itiating children appears from a paſſage of Te- 
rence , to have been general. | 
« Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit; 
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mann Dew. © © 
Met. lib. xi. | 
4 Phorm. act. i. ſc. i. And Donatus, on the place, tells 


us, the ſame cuſtom prevailed in the Samothracian myſteries : 
*« Terentius Apollodorum ſequitur, apud quem legitur, in in- 
* ſula Samothracum 2 certo tempore pueros initiari, more A- 
„ thenienfium,”? 5 

| « Porro 
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* Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies, 
Ubi INITIABZUNr. | 
| Nay they had even the ſame ſuperſtition in the ad- 
miniſtration of it, which ſome chriſtians had of 
baptiſm, to defer it to the approach of death; 
ſo the honeſt farmer Trygæus, in the Pax of Ari- 
ſtophanes : 
ai unh ut Teav reh. 
The occaſion of this ſolicitude is told us by the ſcho- 
liaſt on the Ranæ of the ſame poet. The Athenians 
c believed, that he who was initiated, and inſtruct- 
“ed in the myſteries, would obtain divine honours 
<« after death: and THEREFORE all ran to be in- 
« itiated ©,” Their fondneſs for it became ſo 
great, that at ſuch times as the public treaſury was 
low, the magiſtrate could have recourſe to the 
myſteries, as a fund to ſupply the exigencies of 
the ſtate. © Ariſtogiton (lays the commentator on 
* Hermogenes) in a great ſcarcity of public mo- 
« ney, procured a law, that in Athens every one 
* ſhould pay a certain ſum for his initiation f.“ 
Every thing in theſe rites was myſteriouſly con- 
ducted, and under the moſt ſolemn obligations to 
ſecrecy . Which how it could agree to our repre- 


© Aiy®- » inggry wag” Able, ws 6 r u,, $Iaxhiss 
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unοuν tandbSov. 
f Aęigoyelru i h xonudrur, year vie, was Abluaing 
(448 luca. Syrianus. # 
s Cum ignotis hominibus Orpheus ſacrorum ceremonias a- 
2 nihil aliud ab his quos initiabat in primo veſtibulo niſi 
urisjurandi neceſſitatem, & cum terribili quadam auctoritate 
religionis, exegit, ne profanis auribus inventæ ac compoſitæ 
religionis ſecreta proderentur. Firmicus in limine lib. vii. M rol. 
— Nota ſunt Hæc Græcæ ſuperſtitionis Hierophantis, quibus 
nviolabili lege interdictum erat, ne hæc atque hujusmodi My- 
ſteria apud eos, qui his ſacris minimè initiati eſſent, evulgarent. 
— Nicetas in Eregorii Nazianzeni Orat. es v &yic Ora. 
This obligation of the initiated to ſecreſy was the reaſon that 
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ſentation of the myſteries, as an inſtitution for the 
uſe of the people, we ſhall now endeavour to 
ſhew. | 
They were hidden and kept ſecret for two rea- 
ſons : | 
I. Nothing excites our curioſity like that which 
retires from our obſervation, and ſeems to forbid 
our ſearch. Of this opinion we find the learned 
Syneſius, where he ſays, The people will deſpiſe 
<« what is eaſy and intelligible, and therefore they 
* muſt always be provided with ſomething won- 
e derful and myſterious in religion, to hit their 
d taſte, and ſtimulate their curioſity *.” And again, 
«© The ignorance of the myſteries preſerves their 
<« veneration ; for which reaſon they are entruſted 
to the cover of night.“ On theſe principles 
the myſteries were framed. They were kept ſecret, 
to excite curioſity : they were celebrated in the 
night, to impreſs veneration and religious horror *, 
And they were performed with variety of ſhews 
and repreſentations (of which more hereafter) to 
fix and perpetuate thoſe impreſſions l. Hitherto, 
then, the myſteries are to be conſidered as invent- 


the Feyptian hicroghphic for them, was a graſhopper, which 
was ſuppoſed to have no mouth. See Horapollo Hieroglyph. 
lib. ii. cap. 55. | | 
Xa To 0: Sc go xa ayidofa 6 35e Fir as yas rteg lila To 
the ſame purpoſe, Nicephorus Gregoras, Hi. lib. v. Ta 74g 
Toic WET WeIXeg REfa Te le, K) AXproice oο⏑ we Th WINNG 
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| i Ayracia dipuiTnh; i xD x) WE TETO , Th ff 
Libro de Providentia. | 
k Euripides, in the Bacchantes, act. ii. makes Bacchus ſay, 
[| that the orgies were celebrated in the night, becauſe darknels 
has ſomething ſolemn and auguſt in it, and proper to fill the 
mind with ſacred horror. 
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ed, not to deter, but to invite the curioſity of the 
people. But, 

II. They were kept ſecret from a neceſſity of 
teaching the Initiated ſome things, improper to 
be communicated to all. The learned Varro in a 
fragment of his book Of religions, preſerved by St. 
Auguſtin, tells us, that «© There were many truths, 
„„ which it was inconvenient for the ſtate to be 

& generally known; and many things, which, 
though falſe, it was expedient the people ſhould 
tc believe; and that therefore the Greeks ſhut up 
& their MYSTERIES in the ſilence of their ſacred 
« incloſures x.?“ 

Now to reconcile this ſeeming contradiction, of 
ſuppoſing the myſteries to be inſtituted ro invite 
the people into them, and, at the fame time, to 
keep them from the people's knowledge, we are 
to obſerve, that in the Eleuſinian rites there were 
two myſteries, the GREATER and the LESS“. The 
end of the /z/s muſt be referred to what we ſaid of 
the inſtitutor's intention to invite the people into 
them; and of the greater, to his intention of keep- 
ing ſome truths from the people's knowledge. 
Nor is this ſaid without ſufficient warrant: anti- 
quity is very expreſs for this diſtinction. We 
are told that the /eſſer myſteries were only a kind of 
preparatory purification for the greater, and might 
be eaſiy communicated to all'. That four years 4 

= Multa eſſe vera, quæ vulgo ſcire non fit utile; mwtaque, 
quæ, tametſi falſa ſiut, aliter exiſtimare populum expediat. Ec 
ideo Grecos TELETAS ac MYSTERIA taciturnitate parieti- 
busque clauſiſſe. Civ. Dei, lib iv. cap 31. 
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Er ues wave Tporabago;, K ern yrV0 TwY EY LAWN, 
Schel. ad Plut. ſecund. Arifteph. 
P "Envoy purng wuixdira, Schol, Arificph. 
4 — Cum epoptas ante quinquennium inftituurt, ut opinio- 
nem ſuſpendio cognitionis ædifcent. Tertul adv, [alcutinidnos, 
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was the uſual time of probation for thoſe greater 
myſteries; in which (as Clemens Alexandrinus 
expreſly informs us) the sECRETSs were depoſited *, 

However, as it is very certain, that both the 
greater and leſſer myſteries were inſtituted for the 
benefit of the ſtate, it follows, that the doctrines 
taught in both, were equally for the ſervice of ſo- 
ciety ; only with this difference, ſome, without in- 
convenience, might be taught promiſcuouſly; 
others could not. 

On the whole, the ſecret in the leer myſteries 
was ſome hidden rites and ſbeus to be kept from 
the open view of the people, only to invite their 
curiolity ; and the ſecret in the greater, ſome hid- 
den dodtrines to be kept from the people's know- 
ledge, for the very contrary purpoſe. For the 
ſhews common both to the greater and leſſer myſte- 
ries, were only deſigned to engage the attention, 
and raiſe their devotion. 

But it may be worth while to enquire more par- 
ticularly into the hidden doctrines of the greater my- 
ſteries : for ſo religiouſly was the ſecret kept, that 
the thing ſeems ſtill to lie involved in darkneſs. 
We ſhall, therefore, proceed cautiouſly ; and try, 
from the obſcure hints dropped up and down in 
antiquity, 

e Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas.“ 
Firſt, as to their general nature, it appears they 
muſt needs be ſuch, as, if promiſcuouſly taught, 
would bring prejudice to the ſtate; why elſe were 
they ſecreted ? and, at the ſame time, benefit, if 
communicated with caution and prudence z why 
elſe were they taught at all? 
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From their general nature, we come by degrees 
to their particular. And, 

I. To the certain knowledge of what they were 
not: which is one ſtep to the knowledge of 
what they were. 

1. They were not the common doctrines of a 
providence and future ſtate; for ancient teſtimony 
is expreſs, that theſe doctrines were taught pro- 
miſcuouſly to all the initiated; and were the very 
eſſence of myFerious rites, — Thoſe doctrines were 
not capable of being hid and ſecreted, becauſe they 
were univerſal amongſt the civilized part of man- 
kind, There was no need to hide them; becauſe 
the common knowledge of them was ſo far from 
being detrimental, that ſociety, as we have ſhewn, 
could not even ſubſiſt without their being generally 
known and believed. 

2. Theſe ſecret doctrines could not be the meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations of the philoſophers concern- 
ing the deity, and the human ſoul. Becauſe this 
would be making the hidden doctriues of the ſchools 
of philoſophy, and of the myſteries of religion, one 
and the ſame ; which they could not be, becauſe 
their ends were different: the end of philoſophy 
being only truth ; the end of religion, only utili- 
ty . — Becauſe revealing ſuch metaphyſical ſpecu- 
lations to the members of civil ſociety, with what 
precaution ſoever, would be injurious to the ſtate, 

We ſay, that the profeſſed end of the ancient philoſopher 
was the diſcovery of truth, and hat of the legiſlator, the pro- 
motion of utility. But 49/4 being ignorant of this important 
truth, that truth and utility do coincide, (ſee B. III. 5 2.) they 
Both, in many caſes, miſſed ſhamefully of their end. The ſirſt, 
while he neglected utility, falling into the moſt abſurd and fa- 
tal errors concerning the nature of God and the ſoul (fee B. III. 
$ 4) and the other, while he was too little ſollicitous about 


truth, encouraging a polytheiſm deſtructive to ſociety ; to re 
gulate which, he, ſucceſsfully however, as we ſhall ſes, em- 


ployed theſe myſteries. | 
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and productive of no good to religion: as will be 
ſeen when we come, in the third book, to examine 
what thoſe metaphyſical ſpeculations were. — Be- 
cauſe ſuch ſpeculations (as we ſhall then ſee) would 
overthrow every thing taught to g/l, in the myſte- 
ries, Concerning a providence, and a future ſtate : 
and yet we are told by the ancients, that the do- 
ctrines of a providence, and future ſtate, were the 
foundation of the more ſecret ones, after which 
we are now enquiring _ 

II. Having, from the diſcovery of the gene- 
ral end and purpoſe of theſe ſecrets, ſeen 
what they could not be, we ſhall now be 

enabled to find what, in fact, they were. 
To begin with a paſſage of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. After theſe (namely, luſtrations) are the 
4 LESSER myſteries, in which is laid the FounD a- 
4 710N of the hidden doctrines, and preparations 


I have been the more particular in refuting this notion, 
that the ſecret doctrines of the ſcheols, and of the myſteries might 
be the ſame; becauſe I find it to be an error, that ſome, even 
of the moſt knowing of the ancients, were apt to fall in- 
to. What miſled them, was, 1. That the ſchools, and myſteries 
both pretended 20 reftore the ſoul to its original purity and per- 
fection. We have ſeen how much the myſteries pretended to 
it. As to the Philoſophers, Porphyry, ſpeaking of Pythago- 
ras, tells us, that he profeſſed philoſophy, whoſe end is to 
free and vindicate the ſoul from thoſe chains and confine- 
ments, to which its abode with us hath ſubjected it.”* O 
CoÞiav go? £D1aoo3Pr7 8, ns 0 OXOT0%G, evan au 2 duc bepwons r- 
TOlSTW! cih Tt N ounlirpwr T xalaxixuerr pr npiv wv. De 
Vita Pythag. 2. That the /chools and myſteries had each their 
hidden doctrines, which went under the common name of 
ATOPTHTA ; and that, which had a common name, was un- 
derſtood to have a common nature. 3. And chiefly, that the 


' Philoſopher and lawgiver, being frequently in one and the ſame 


perſon, and, conſequently, the inſtitutions of the myſteries 


and ſchoo!s eſtabliſhed by the ſame hand, it appeared reaſon- 


able to think, that the «7.31, in both, were the ſame ; they 
not diſtinguiſhing the twofo'!d character of the ancient ſage, 
which ſhall be explained in it's place. See B. III. 5 2. 


« for 


* 
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« for what is to come afterwards*.” From a 
knowledge of the foundation, we may be able to 
form an idea of the ſuperſtructure. This founda- 
tion (as hath been ſhewn) was the belief of a pro- 
vidence, and future ſtate; and, its conſequence on 
practice, obligation to a virtuous life. But there 
was one inſuperable obſtacle to a life of purity and 
holineſs, the vicious examples of their Gods. Eco 
HOMUNCIO HOC NON FACEREM ©? was the ab- 
folving formula, whenever any one was reſolved 
to give a looſe to his paſſions *, And the licentious 
rites, in the open worſhip of their Gods, gave ſtill 
greater encouragement to theſe concluſions. Plato, 
in his book Of Laws, forbids drinking to exceſs; 
unleſs, ſays he, during the fealts of Bacchus, and 
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Terence, Eun. act. iii. ſc. v.---Euripides puts this argu- 
ment into the mouth of ſeveral of his ſpeakers, up and down 
his tragedies. Helen, in the iv act of the Trojan dames, ſays, 
How could I reſiſt a Goddeſs, whom Jupiter himſelf obeys ?”? 
Ton, in his play of that name, in the latter end of the firſt act, 
ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: and in the v act of Hercules Furens 
Theſeus comforts his friend by the examples of the crimes of 
the Gods. See likewiſe his Hippolytus, act. ii. ſc. ii. The 
learned and ingenious Mr. Seward, in his tract of He conformit 
between popery and paganiſm, has taken notice of a difficult paſſage 
in this tragedy, which he has very ably explained, on the 52 
ſtem here delivered of the detection of polytheiſm in the ſacred 
myſteries. | 

* . -& > odge aFinoopr, O- XN. Om To xv N 
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of r 2905 c νν , geodg ò gd avre wegoxeigh.a. Dion. 
Halicar, apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. ii. cap. 8. But a re- 
markable paſſage in Plautus ſhews that this was grown up into 
an eſtabliſhed principle. In his Amphitruo he makes Mercury 
joke upon the office of a Paraſite in the deſcription he gives of 
his own obſequiouſneſs to his father Jupiter. 


Amanti {patri] ſupparaſitor, hortor, aſto, admoneo, gaudeo, 
** 91quid patri volup* eſt, voluptas ea mihi multo maxima eſt. 
"Ls; in 
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in honour of that God?. And Ariſtotle, in his 
Politics, having blamed all lewd and obſcene images 


and pictures, excepts thoſe of the Gods, which 


religion had ſanctified. 

Now the myſteries profeſſed to exact nothing 
difficult of the initiated *, which they would not 
aſſiſt him to perform. It was neceſſary, then, to 
remedy this evil; which they did, by ſtriking at 
the root of it. So that, ſuch of the initiated as 
were judged capable, were made acquainted with 
the whole deluſton. The myFagogue taught them“, 
that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and 
the whole rabble of licentious deities, were only 
dead mortals; ſubject, in life, to the ſame paſſions 
and infirmities with themſelves ; but naving been, 
on other accounts, benefactors to mankind, grate- 
ful poſterity had deified them; and, with their 
virtues, had indiſcretely canonized their vices. 


The tabulous Gods being thus routed, the ſupreme 


* Amat, ſapit : recte facit, animo quando obſequitur ſuo. 
He then addreſſes himſelf to the audience, and tells them gravely, 
that men, in like manner, after the example of Jupiter, ſhould 
indulge their paſſions, where they can do it ſafely. * uod 
omnes homines facere oportet, dum id modo fiat bono. 

Lib. vi. | | 
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d When St. Auſtin (Civ. Dei, lib. ii. cap. 7, 8) had 
quoted the Ego homuncia hoc non facerem, to ſhew what miſ- 
chief theſe ſtories did to the morals of the people ; he makes 
the defender» of paganiſm reply, that it was true, but then 
theſe things were only taught in the fables of the pocts, which, 
an attention to the -ry/feries would rectify: At enim non tra- 
4 duntur iſta sackis deorum, ſed fabulis poetarum.” This 
the Father cannot deny; but obſerves, however, that in the 
then corrupt fate of the myſteries the remedy was be- 
come part of the diſeaſe: © Nolo dicere 1LLa MYsTICa 
quam iſta #beatrica eſſe turpiora.““ 2 | 


cauſe 
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cauſe of all things naturally took their place. Him 
they were taught to conſider as the creator of the 
univerſe, who pervaded all things by his virtue, 

and governed all by his providence. But here it 
muſt be obſerved, that the diſcovery of this ſupreme 
cauſe was made conſiſtent with the notion of local 

tutelary deities, Beings ſuperior to men, and in- } 
ferior to God, and by him ſet over the ſeveral parts 1 
of his creation. This was an opinion univerſally | 
holden by antiquity, and never brought into que- | 
ſtion by any theiſt. What the gg overthrew, | 
was the vulgar polytheiſm, the worſhip of dead | 
men. From this time, the initiated had the title 
of ENCIITHE, by which was meant one that ſees 
things as they are, and without diſguiſe; whereas be- 
fore, he was called MYETHE, which has a con- 

y ſignification. | 

But, beſides the prevention of vice, the detec- 
tion of the national Gods had another important 
uſe, which was to excite men to heroic virtue, by 
ſhewing them what honours the benefactors of na- 
tions had acquired, by the free exerciſe of it. 
And this (as will be ſhewn hereafter) was the chief 
reaſon why princes, ſtateſmen, and leaders of co- 
lonies and armies all aſpired to be partakers of the 
greater myſteries. 

Thus we ſee, how what was taught and required 
in the leſſer myſteries, became the foundation of in- 
ſtruction in the greater: the obligation to a good 
life there, made it neceſſary to remove the errors 
of vulgar polytheiſm here; and the doctrine of a 
providence taught previouſly in zhoſe, facilitated 
the f@eption of the ſole cauſe of all things, when 

finally revealed in zheſe. 
Such were the TRUTHs which Varro, as quoted 
above, tells us it was inexpedient for the pre to 
now : 
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know © : he ſuppoſed, indeed, the error of vulgar 
lytheiſm to be ſo inveterate, that it was not to 
be expelled without throwing ſociety into convul- 
ſions. But Plato ſpoke out: he owned it to be 
* difficult to find the father and creator of the uni- 
« yerſe; and, when found, impoſſible to diſcover 
4 him to all the world ©.” 
Beſides, there was another reaſon why the in- 
ſtitutors of the - myſteries, who were /awgivers, 
ſhould be for keeping this truth a ſecret. They 
had had, themſelves, the chief hand in the riſe 
of vulgar polytheiſm *. They contrived it for the 
ſake of the ſtate ; and to keep the people in awe, 
under a greater veneration for their laws. This 
polytheiſm, the poets had depraved, by inventing 
or recording, vicious ſtories of the Gods and heroes, 
which the lawgivers were willing to have ſtifledF. 


© 'Theſe two were the truths which the pontifex Sczvola ſaid 
were to be kept hid from the people. Relatum eſt in litteras, 
doctiſſimum Pontificem Sczvolam diſputaſſe tria genera tradita 
Deorum; unum a poetis, alterum a philoſophis, tertium a prin- 
cipibus civitatis. Primum genus nugatorium dicit eſſe — Secun- 
dum non congruere civitatibus, quod habeant aliqua — quæ ob- 
fit populis noſſe — Qyz ſunt autem illa quz prolata in multitu · 
dinem nocent? “ Hzc, inquit ; non efle deos Herculem, Æſ- 
< culapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem : proditur enim a doctis, quod 
«© homines fuerint, & humana conditione defecerint.”” —— 
Auguſtin, De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. 

4 Tov & 8» cron i vun Tg wales Met, T igher, x 
H pbila ti; wa: Jag adwidler e. In Times. | 
_ © See the ſecond Section of this Book. 

f Plato has a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe. Speaking, 
in the beginning of his xi“ book Of Laws, concerning thett, 
and fraud, and rapine, he takes notice of the popular ſtories 
told of Mercury, as if he delighted in ſuch things, and patro- 
nized thoſe who did; the chlleſopher ſays they are not true ; 
and cautions men from being led away by ſuch pretended ex- 
amples. However, to make all ſure, he takes up the method 
of the my/tcries, and adds, that if, indeed, Mercury did, or en- 
couraged, ſuch things, he was neither a God, nor of celeſtia} 
Qriginal, =xA:z7 N acrparur, and Oipgr, agrayn ti, A aiogusle 


And 
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And they were only ſuch ſtories, that, in their 
opinion, as may be ſeen in Plato, made polytheiſm 
hurtful to the ſtate. 

That this account of the sxcRET, in the greater 
myſteries, is no precarious hypotheſis, raiſed merely 
on conjecture, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, 

Firſt, from the clear evidence of antiquity, 
which expreſly informs us of theſe two particulars 
That the errors of polytheiſm were detected, and the 
doctrine of the unity taught and explained in the 
myſteries. But here it is to be obſerved, that when 
the ancients ſpeak of myſteries indefinitely, they 
2 mean the greater. | 

It hath been ſhewn, that the Grecian and Aſiatic 
myſteries came originally from Egypt. Now of 
the Egyptian, St. Auſtin giveth us this remark- 
able account. — Of the ſame nature, too, are 
ce thoſe things which Alexander of Macedon wrote 
« to his mother, as revealed unto him by one 


«* Leo*, chief hierophant of the Egyptian myſte- 


4 Ao; N yew ng dr Johor, Be. Bios xaigur EYE rr 
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s It is not improbable but this might be a name of office. 
Porphyry, in his ivch book Of Abſtinence, informs us, that the 
prieſts of the myſteries of Mithras were called lions; the prieſt- 
eſſes, lioneſſes; and the inferior miniſters, ravens. Tz; N aviys 
sy wrag, Alollag xa Ta; It yorana;, Ata 163 & Urnge- 
Tevlas, Kipgra;, For there was a great conformity, in the pra- 
ctices and ceremonies of the ſeveral myſteries, throughout the 
whole pagan world. And this conjecture is ſupported by a 
paſſage in Eunapius, which ſeems to ſay, that it was unlawful 
to reveal the name of the hierophant. —Ts 9% Itggfarln, xar? 
ix Toy yeouoy 055 1 TEE d H Hils Aiyer in Maximo. — 
It looks as if the corruptions and debaucheries of ſome of 
the myſteries, in later times, had made this further provi- 
Kon for ſecrecy. 


6 ries: 
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<« ries: whereby it appeared, that not only ſuch 
« as Picus, and Faunus, and Eneas, and Romu- 
« Jus, nay Hercules, and ÆEſculapius, and Bacchus 
« the ſon of Semele, and Caſtor, and Pollux, and 
«© all others of the ſame rank, had been advanced, 
« from the condition of mortality, into Gods 
« but that even thoſe deities of the higher order, 
« the Dii majorum gentium, thoſe whom Cicero, 
« without naming, ſeems to carp at, in his Tuſcu- 
« Jans, ſuch as Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, 
« Vulcan, Veſta, and many others (whom Varro en- 
« deavours to allegorize into the elements or parts 
« of the world) were, in truth, only mortal men. 
<« But the prieſt being under great fears and ap- 
& prehenſions, while he was telling this, as con- 
« ſcious that he was betraying the SECRET or 
« THE MYSTERIES, begged of Alexander, when 
c he found that he intended to communicate it to 
« his mother l, that he would enjoin her to burn 
« the letter, as ſoon as ſhe had read it . 


I ſuppoſe this communication to his mother, might be to 
let her underſtand, that he was no longer the dupe of her fine 
ſtory of Jupiter's intruſion, and the intrigue of his divine origi- 
nal. Far Eratoſthenes, according to Plutarch, ſays, that Olym- 
ias, when ſhe brought Alexander on his way to the army, in 
is firſt military expedition, acquainted him, in private, with 
the ſecret of his birth ; and exhorted him to behave himſelf as 
became the ſon of Jupiter Hammon. This, I ſuppoſe, Alex- 
ander might tell to the prieſt, and ſo the murder came out. 

i In eo genere ſunt etiam illa quz Alexander Macedo ſeribit 
ad matrem, ſibi a magno antiſtite ſacrorum Ægyptiorum quo- 
dam LEONE patefacta: ubi non Picus & Faunus, & Eneas & 
Romulus, vel etiam Hercules & Aſculapius, & Liber Semele 
natus, & Tyndaridæ fratres, & ſi quos als ex mortalibus pro 
diis habent ; ſed ipſi etiam majorum gentium dii, quos Cicero in 
Tuſculanis, tacitis nominibus, videtur attingere, Jupiter, Juno, 
Saturnus, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Veſta, & alii plurimi, quos 
Varro conatur ad mundi partes five elementa transferre, homi- 
nes fuiſſe produntur. Timens enim & ille quaſi revelata my- 
ſteria, petens admonet Alexandrum, ut cum ea matri conſcri - 


To 
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To underſtand the concluding part, we are to 
know, that Cyprian (who has alſo preſerved this cu- 
rious anecdote) tells us, it was the dread of Alexan- 
der's power which extorted the ſecret from the hie- 
rophant *. All this well illuſtrates a paſſage in Lu- 
cian's Council of the Gods; when, after Momus had 
ridiculed the monſtrous deities of Egypt, Jupiter 
replies, It is true, theſe are abominable things, 
« which you mention of the Egyptian worſhip. 
« But then, conſider, Momus, that much of it is 
ce enigmatical; and ſo, conſequently, a very unfit 
& ſubject for the buffoonry of the prophane and 
cc uninitiated.” To which, the other anſwers with 
much ſpirit, © Yes, indeed, we have great occaſion 
« for the MYSTERIES, to know that Gods are 
« Gods, and monſters, monſters !.” 


But Tully brings the matter home to the ELzu- 


SINIAN myſteries themſelves* What (ſays he) is 


ec not almoſt all heaven, not to carry on this detail 


tc any further, filled with the human race? But if 
« I ſhould ſearch and examine antiquity, and from 
<« thoſe things which the Grecian writers have de- 
c livered, go to the bottom of this affair, it would 
c be found, that even thoſe very Gods themſelves 
„ who are deemed the Dii majorum gentium, had 


& their original here below; and aſcended from 
= inſinuaverit, lammis jubeat concremari, De Civit. Dei, 
ib. viii. cap. 5. - 

k metu ſuæ poteſtatis proditum ſibi de diis hominibus a 
ſacerdote sxCRETUM. De Lol. Ven. But this is a miſtake, at 
leaſt it is expreſſed inaccurately. What was extorted by the 
dread of Alexander's power, was not the /ecret (which the ini- 
tiated had a right to) but the prieſt's conſent that he ſhould 


* 


laws of the myſteries. | 
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communicate the ſecret to another, which was contrary to the 
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c hence into heaven. Enquire, to whom thoſe 
« ſepulchres belong, which are ſo commonly ſhewn 
„ in Greece. REMEMBER, for you are initiated, 
*© WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN THE 
© MYSTERIES; YOU WILL THEN AT LENGTH 
© UNDERSTAND HOW FAR THIS MATTER MAY 
« BE CARRIED”,” He carries it further him- 
ſelf; for he tells us, in another place, that not on- 
ly the Eleufinian myſteries, but the Samothracian 
likewiſe, and the Lemnian taught the error of 
lytheiſm, agreeably to this ſyſtem ; which ſuppo- 
ſes all the myſteries derived from the ſame origi- 
nal, and conſtituted for the ſame ends. What 
« think you (ſays he) of thoſe who aſſert, that 
„ valiant, or famous, or powerful men have ob- 
<« tained divine honours after death; and that theſe 
are the very Gods, now become the object of 
* our worſhip, our prayers, and adoration ? Eu- 
© HEMERUS tells us, when theſe Gods died, and 
& where they lie buried. I forbear to ſpeak of the 
* ſacred and auguſt rites of ELgusis — I paſs by 
« Samothrace, and the myſteries of Lemnos, whoſe 
Hidden rites are celebrated in darkneſs, and amidſt 
« the thick ſpades of graves and foreſts "." 


m Quid? totum prope cœlum, ne plures perſequar, nonne 
humano genere completum eſt ? Si vero ſcrutari vetera, & ex 
his ea, quæ ſcriptores Græciæ prodiderunt, eruere coner ; ipſi 
illi, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profecti 
in cœlum reperiuntur, Quzre, quorum demonſtrantur ſepul- 
chra in Gracia: REMINISCERE, QUONIAM ES INITIATUS 
QUE TRADANTUR MYSTERIIS3z TUM DENIQUE QUAM 
HOC LATE PATEAT, INTELLIGES. Tc. Diſp. lib. i. cap. 
1 2 
» Quid, qui aut fortes, aut claros aut potentes viros tradunt, 
poſt mortem ad Deos weniſſe, eosque eſſe ipſos, quos nos colere, 
. precari, venerarique ſoleamus — Ab Euhemero & mortes & 
fepulture demonſirantur deorum. Omitto Eleuſinem ſanctam il- 
lam & auguſtam — Prætereo Samet hraciam, euque 


Julius 
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- Julivs Firmicus, as may be ſeen below, ſpeaks 
much to the ſame purpoſe, in his book Of the 
error of paganiſin . 


Quæ Lemmi 
Nocturno adit u occulta coluntur bh 

Silveſtribus ſepibus denſa. De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 42. 

The words that follow, are, * explicatis ad rationem- 
que revocatis, rerum magis natura cognoſcitur, quam De- 
* rum.“ Which M. Pluche, in his Hiftoire du Ciel, brings 
to prove, that the purpoſe of the yſteries was not to explain 
the nature of the Gods; and tranſlates thus, Quand ces my- 
« ſteres ſont expliques & ramenes a leur vrai ſens, il ſe trouve 
* que c'eſt moins la nature des Dieux, qu'on nous y apprend, 
que la nature des choſes memes, ou des verites dont nous 
* avons beſoin.” p. 401. H. du Ciel, ſeconde edit. But 
had he attended to the diſpute carried on in the dialogue, from 
whence theſe words of Cicero are quoted, he could hardly 
have thus miſtaken the ſenſe of his author. The reader has 
now the whole paſſage before him; in which it is ſaid, that 
Euhemerus taught the nature of the Gods; that they were 
dead men deified : and in which, it is clearly enough intimat- 
ed, that the Eleuſinian and Samothracian myſteries taught the 
ſame doctrine. Vet, according to this tranſlator, Tully im- 
mediately adds, that, when theſe myſteries are explained and 
* brought back to their true ſenſe, it is found, that not ſo 
* much the nature of the Gods is taught in them, as the na- 
* ture of things, or thoſe truths which our wants require us 
© to be inſtructed in.” That is, the myſteries did, and they did 
not teach the nature of the Gods. But it is not for ſuch kind of 
talk, that Cicero has been ſo long admired. The words, gui- 
bus explicatis, ad rationemgue revocatis & c. have a quite differ- 
ent meaning. Velleius, the Epicurean, had' undertaken to 
explain the nature of the Gods. Cotta, the Academic, ſhews; 
in his anſwer, that, under pretence of teaching the nature of 
the Gods, he, Velleius, took away all religion; juſt as thoſe 
did, who ſaid, the notion of the Gods was invented by poli- 
ticians, for the uſe of ſociety ; juſt as Prodicus Chius did, who 
ſaid, men made Gods of every thing they found beneficial to 
them; juſt as Euhemerus did, who ſaid, they were dead men 
deified : I forbear (ſays Cotta) to ſpeak of what is taught in 
the myſteries: and then follow the words in queſtion : © Qui- 
bus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, rerum magis na- 
s tura cognoſcitur quam deorum.“ That is, If you will 
* weigh (ſays Cotta) and conſider all theſe opinions, ſo like 
your own, they will lead you to the knowledge, not of the 
Vor. I. M What 
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What hath been here ſaid, will let us into the 
meaning of Plutarch's hint, in the following words 
of his tract Concerning the ceaſing of oracles. As to 
„the myſteries, in whoſe repreſentations the true 
* NATURE OF DEMONS is Clearly and accurately 
<« held forth, a ſacred ſilence, to uſe an expreſſion 
46 of Herodotus, is to be obſerved “.“ 


« nature of the Gods, which you, Velleius, propoſed to diſ- 
«« courſe of, but to the nature of things, which is quite an- 
% other confideration.”* Or, in clearer terms, it was, he tells 
us, Velleius's drift to bring men from religion to naturaliſn. 
This obſervation is to the purpoſe ; and ſhews that Velleius 
had deviated from his argument, But what M. Pluche makes 
him ſay, is to no body's purpoſe but his own. In a word, 
ww explicatis &c. relates to all that Cotta had ſaid of the 

picureans — of thoſe who made religion the invention of 
ſtateſmen — of Prodicus Chius — of Euhemerus, and of the 
myſteries. But M. Pluche makes it relate only to the myſteries. 
It had hardly been worth while to take this notice of M, 
Pluche's interpretation of Cicero, had it not been evident, 
that his purpoſe in it was to diſguiſe the liberty he took of 
tranſcribing the gereral explanation of the MYSTERIEs, as 
delivered in the firſt edition of this volume, printed in 1738, 
into the ſecond edition of his book, called Hiftoire du Ciel, 
— 1741, without the leaſt notice or acknowledgment. 

ut for a further account of this matter, I refer the reader to 
a diſcourſe, intitled Obſervations ſur Pexplication que M. 
P Abbe Pluche donne des myſteres & de la mythologie des payens 
dans ſon Hiſtoire du Ciel, written with much judgment and ſo- 
lidity, by M. de Silhouette: who has entirely ſubverted M. 
Pluche's fanciful ſyſtem, as well as proved, that he took his 
idea of the myſteries from the Divine Legation. It is in the 
fifth diſſertation of a work, intitled Diſertations ſur union de 
la religion, de la morale, & de la politigue. 

o Adhuc ſuperſunt aliz ſuperſtitiones, quarum ſecreta pan- 
denda ſunt Liberi & Liberæ, quæ omnia ſacris ſenſibus veſtris 
ſpecialiter intimanda ſunt, ut in iſtis profanis religionibus ſcia- 
tis MORTES ESSE HOMINUM CONSECRATAS. Liber itaque, 
lors x filius, regis ſcil. Cretici, &c. De errore profan. relig. 
cap. 6. A 
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Thus 
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Thus far in detection of polytheiſm. With 
regard to the dot7rine of the unity, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus informs us, that the Egyptian myſta- 
gogues taught it amongſt their greater ſecrets. 
he Egyptians (ſays he) did not ufe to reveal 

« their myſteries indiſcriminately to all, nor ex- 
e poſe their truths concerning their Gods to the 
& prophane, but to thoſe only who were to ſuc- 
&« ceed to the adminiſtration of the ſtate : and to 
« ſuch of the prieſts as were moſt approved, by 
« their education, learning, and quality a. 
But, to come to the Grecian myſteries. Chry- 
ſippus, as quoted by the author of the Eyymol. 
magnum, ſpeaks to this purpoſe. «* And Chry- 
« ſippus ſays, that the ſecret doctrines concern- 
« ing divine matters, are rightly called TEAETAT, 
for that theſe are the laſt things the initiated 
« ſhould be informed of : the ſoul having gained 
© an able ſupport ; and, being poſſeſſed of her 
« deſires”, can keep ſilent before the uninitiated 
« and prophane*.” To the ſame purpoſe, Cle- 
mens: The doctrines delivered in the greater 
„ myſteries, are concerning the univerſe. Here 
« all inſtruction ends. Things are ſeen as they 
e are; and nature, and the things of nature, are 
« given to be comprehended *.” IE 
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2 Strabo 
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Strabo having ſaid”, that nature dictated to men 
the inſtitution of the myſteries, as well as the other 
rites of religion,. gives this remarkable reaſon for 
his aſſertion, ** that the ſecret celebration of the 
6 myſteries preſerves the majeſty due to the di- 
« vinity, and, at the ſame time, imitates its na- 
<« ture, which hides itſelf from our ſenſes v.“ A 
plain intimation of the nature of the ſecret. And 
had there been any ambiguity, he preſently re- 
moves it, where, ſpeaking of the different faculties 
exerciſed in the different rites of religion, he makes 
Philoſophy to be the object of the myſteries *. Plu- 
tarch expreſly ſays, that the firſt cauſe of all things 
is communicated to thoſe who approach the temple 
of Iſis with prudence and ſanctity . By which 
words he means, the neceſſary quali ifications for in- 
ztiation. 

We have ſeen Cicero expreſly declaring, that 
the Eleuſinian and Samothracian myſteries were 
partly employed in detecting the error of poly- 
theiſm. We ſhall now find Galen intimating, not 
obſcurely, that the doctrine of the divine nature 
was taught in thoſe very myſteries. In his excel- 
lent tract Of the uſe of 151 parts of the human body, 
he has theſe words — The ſtudy, therefore, of 
« the uſe of the parts, is not only of ſervice to the 
mere phyſician, but of much greater to him 
who Joins philoſophy to the art ; of healing; 
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«* and, in order to perfect himſelf in this myſtery, 
* labours to inveſtigate the univerſal nature. They 
* who initiate themſelves here, whether private 
men or bodies, will find, in my opinion, nobler 
* inſtruction than in the rites either of Ell EU- 
sis or Samothrace “ By which he means, that 
the ſtudy of the w/e of the parts of animals, leads 
us eaſier and ſooner up to the knowledge of the 
firſt Cauſe, than the moſt venerable of the myſteries, 
ſuch as the Eleuſinian and Samothracian. A clear 
implication, that to lead men thither was their 
ſpecial buſineſs. ä 

But this ſeems to have been ſo well known to 
the learned in the time of Euskzius, that where 
this writer takes occaſion to obſerve, that the He- 
brews were the only people whoſe object, in their 
public and national worſhip, was the GoD or THE 
UNIVERSE, he ſuits his whole expreſſion, by one 
continued metaphor, to the uſages of the myſteries. 
For the Hebrew people alone (ſays he) was re- 
ſetved the honour of being Id IT IAT ED into the 
„ knowledge of God the creator of all things, 
and of being inſtructed in the practice of true 
% piety towards him.“ Where, ENOINTEIA, which 
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Scripture tells us this, 285 0 tegel h nuas did Myon. 
And ſo indeed it does even in the general tenor of its hiſtory. 
But 1 am perſuaded this learned writer had his eye on 
ſome particular paſſage; probably on the xlvt chapter of Jaiab, 
where the prophet foretelling the conqueſts of Cyrus, and the ex- 
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ſignifies the inſpection of the ſecret; GEMPIA, the 
contemplation ot it; and AHMIOTPTOE, the crea- 
tor, the ſubject of it, are all words appropriated 
to the ſecret of the greater myſteries. 

Jos p Hus is ſtill more expreſs. He tells Apion, 
that that high and ſublime knowledge, which the 
Gentiles with difficulty attained unto, 1n the rare 
and temporary celcbration of their myſzeries, was 
habitually taught to the Jews,atalltimes. And what 
was this ſublime knowledge, but the doctrine of 
the uniTy ? “ Can any government (ſays he) be 
„ more holy than this? or any religion better ad- 
s apted to the nature of the Deity ? Where, in any 
ce place but in this, are the whole people, by the 
„ ſpecial diligence of the prieſts, to whom the care 
« of public inſtruction is committed, accurately 
t taught the principles of true piety? So that the 


altation of his empire, apoſtrophizes the God of 7/-ae/ in this 
manner, Yerily thou art a God THAT HIDEST THYSELF, O God of 
Iſrael the Sawinur, y i5. This was ſaid with great propriety 
of the Creator of all things, the ſubject of the ANOPPRTA, or 
Secret, in all the M yeries throughout the Gentile World; and par- 
ticularly of thoſe of Mitſras, in that Country which was the ſcene 
of the prophecy, That this is the true ſenſe of this obſcure paſſage, 
appears from the following words of the ſame chapter, where 
God himſelf addreſſeth the Jewiſh people: I hawe not ſpoken IN 
SECRET, IN A DARK PLACE F the carth: I ſaid not unto the 
feed of Jacob, Set ye me Ind vain, 5 19. This was faid, 
to ſhew that he was taught amongſt them in a different 
way from that participation of his nature to a few /eledt 
Gentiles, in their Mſteries; celebrated in ſecret, aud in dark ſub- 
terraneous places; which not being done in order to give him 
glory, by promoting his public and general worſhip, was done 
tu Vain. Theſe were the two places, (explained by one ano- 
ther) which, I preſume, furniſned Euſebius with his obſervation, 
That fer the Hebrew pe: ple alone aas reſerved the honour of being 
initiated into the knowledge of God the Creator of all Things, and of 
being inſtructed in the practice of true fiety towards him. —— This 
naturally leads us to the explanation of thoſe oracles of £pol/, 
quoted by Eujecius ¶ Pri p. Evang. I ix. c. x ] from Porphyry; 
tue ſenſe of which neither thoſe ancient writers, nor our Sir 


body 
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body politic ſeems, as it were, one great aſſem&ly, 
« conſtantly kept together, for the celebration of 
« ſome ſacred MySTERIEs. For thoſe things 
„ which the Gentiles keep up for a few days only, 
ce that is, during thoſe ſolemnities they call my- 
ce fteries and INITIATIONS, we, with vaſt delight, 
« and a plenitude of. knowledge, which admits 
« of no error, fully enjoy, and perpetually con- 
« template through the whole courſe of our lives. 
f you aſk (continues he) the nature of thoſe 
« things, which in our ſacred rites are enjoined 
and forbidden; I anſwer they are ſimple, and 
* eaſily underſtood. The firſt inſtruction relates 


John Marſham ſeem rightly to have underſtood. The firſt is in 
theſe Words, | 
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The Way to the Knowledge of the Divine: Nature is extremely 
rugged, and of difficult Aſcent. The Entrance is ſecured by bra- 
zen gates, opening to the adventurer; and the roads, to be paſſed 
thro", impoſſible to be deſcrib'd. Theſe, to the vaſt benefit of man- 
kind, were firſt marked out by the EGYPTIANS, 


The ſecond is as follows: 


Mero XA co ANY ov 119” %e Ep, 
Au avatic o:CaGpper Di ανοe. 


True aviſdim was the lot only of the CHALDEANs and HEBREWS, 
2vho worſhip the governor of the world, the felf-exiflgnt deity, 
With pure and holy rites. 


Mar/ham, ſuppoſing after Euſebius, that the saME THING was 
ſpoken of in both the Oracles, ſays, Certe nulla eft controwerſia 
guin ei fa fe, de unius regimine five de unico Deo, reverens 
fuerit & rectiſima Ebræorum, non item refta AÆAgyptiorum exiſti- 
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& to the perTY, and teaches that Gop conTains 
* ALL THINGS, and is a Being every way perfect 
& and happy: that he is ſelf-exiſtent, and the ſole 
e cauſe of all exiſtence; the beginning, the middle, 
c and the end of all things,“ &c. 


matio. And again, —Yerum Apollo parum fibi conſtans. 1 
Chron. p. 25 5, —6. edit. Fr.) becauſe in the one Oracle, the 
Epyptians are ſaid to be the it; and in the other, the Chal- 
deans and Hebrews the only People who knew the true God. 
But they are very conſiſtent; they treat of DIFFERENT THINGS: 
The firſt, of the Knowledge of the true God; and the ſecond, 
of his public Worſpip. This appears by the different terms in 
which the Oracles are delivered: The Hebrews, whom the O- 
racle by another name calls Chaldæans, were well known to 
be the only people who publicly wworſbiped the true God. But 
the knowledge of him being likewiſe taught, tho" to feav, all 
over the Genti/e world, and only in the Myſteries, and the 
Myſteries coming, as we have ſhewn, originally from Egypt, 
the Oracle ſays, that the Egyptians firſt taught men the knowledge 
of the divine natures. But that it was in this way, his words 
plainly intimate: 
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which exactly deſcribe the embarraſſed and perplexed condition 
of the Initiated before they came to the participation of this 
knowledge. But when the ſame Oracle ſpeaks of the Hebrews 
knowledge of God, he uſes a very different language, 
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evidently reſpecting the calm and ſettled ſtate of public worſhip. 
J will only obſerve, that the frights and terrors to which the 
initiated were expoſed, gave birth to all thoſe metaphorical 
terms of Difiiculty and Danger ſo conſtantly employed by the 
Greek writers, whenever they ſpeak of the Communication of 

the true God. | 
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Nothing can be more explicit than the teſtimo- 
ny of this learned Jew. He not only alludes to 
the greater myſteries, by the direct terms of reae- 
ris and puv5ngac, but uſes ſeveral expreſſions rela- 
tive to what the gentile my/tagogues taught therein; 
ſuch as @RdÞvru Ovidrlav & Iva), referring to 
the unfitneſs of the doctrine of the unity, for ge- 
neral inſtruction: ſuch as A woke 1dovgc, in con- 
tradiction to what they taught of the labours, 
pain, and difficulties to be encountered by thoſe 
who aſpired to the knowledge of the firſt cauſe : 
ſuch as d % wweaucs, In contradiction to what 
they taught of the great intricacy and obſcurity 
of the queſtion : and ſuch, again, as 6 ®tos LA, r 
@ava, the characteriſtic of the AHMIOTPTOSE of the 
myſteries. 


Thus, I think, it appears, that the ANOPPHTA, 
in the greater myſteries, were the detection of the 
origine of vulgar polytheiſm®; and the diſcovery 
of the doctrine of the unity. 


Acton 1 wits bl T2 marr aiuwvE-. 11766 By tiow a Tppgnoes Ky 
analog ,j,et , Te S vp. TWTH & ne e Oi, N- 
vun, & Otòg ixei r TaTE Warlnts x) Ha- avTH; dνντ ; 
TATW AUTBXNS, FEXN Hy ina, x TING: war. Cont. Ap. lib. ii. 
cap. 22. 

© What hath been ſaid will give light to a ſtrange ſtory told 
by Thucydides, Plutarch, and others, of a debauch and night- 
ramble of Alcibiades, juſt before his expedition to Syracuſe. 
In which, they ſay, he revealed to, and acted over with, his 
companions, the my/teries of Ceres: that he aſſumed the office 
of the hierophant, and called ſome of thoſe he initiated Myzas, 
and others, Ehr): and that, laſtly, they broke all the ſtatues 
of Hermes. Theſe are mentioned as diſtin actions, and un- 
connected with one another. But now we ſee their relation, 
and how one aroſe from the other : for Alcibiades having re- 
vealed the origine of polytheiſm, and the doctrine of the unity, 
to his companions; nothing was more natural than for men, 
heated with wine, to run forth, in a kind of religious fury, 
and break the ſtatues of their idols. For, what he acted over, 
was the greater myſteries, as appears from Plutarch's calling 
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+ I will venture to go further; and give the ve. 
ry HISTORY repeated, and the very HYMN ſung, 
on theſe occaſions to the initiated: in the firſt of 
which was delivered the true origine and progreſs 
of vulgar polytheiſm; and in the other, the unity 
of the deity. 

For it appears to me, that the celebrated frag- 
ment of SANCHONIATHO, the phœnician, tranſ- 
lated by Philo Byblius, and preſerved by Euſebius, 
containing a genealogical account of the firſt ages, 
is that HISTORY, as it was wont to be read to the 
mitiated, in the celebration of the egyptian and 
phcenician myſteries. The purpoſe of it being to 
inform us, that their popular Gods (whoſe chro- 
nicle is there given according to their generations) 
were only dead men deified, US 

And as this curious and authentic record (for 
ſuch we ſhall find it was) not only ſerves to il- 
Juſtrate the ſubject we are now upon, but will be 
of uſe to ſupport what is ſaid hereafter of the riſe, 
progreſs, and order of the ſeveral ſpecies of an- 
cient idolatry, it may not be improper to give a 
ſhort extract of it in this place. 

I. He tells us, then, that, „of the two firſt mor- 
tals, Protogonus and on, (the latter of whom 
was the author of ſeeking and procuring food 
from foreſt-trees) were begotten Genos and Ge- 
nea. Theſe, in the time of great droughts, ſtretch- 
ed their hands upwards to the sux, whom they re- 
garded as a God, and ſole ruler of the heavens. 
From theſe, after two or three generations, came 
Upſouranios and his brother Ouſous. One of them 
invented the art of building cottages of reeds and 


them the myſteries of Ceres, ſhe preſiding in the greater, as 
Proſerpine in the Jer; and from Alcibiades's calling ſome 
Exbxlai, the name of thoſg who participated of the greater 
my ſterięs. : 8 


ruſhes; 
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ruſnes; the other the art of making garments of 
the ſkins of wild beaſts. In their time, violent 
tempeſts of wind and rain having rubbed the large 
branches of the foreſt-trees againſt one another, 
they took fire, and burnt up the woods. Of the 
bare trunks of trees, they firſt made veſſels to paſs 
the waters; they conſecrated two pillars to FIRE 
and wINnD, and then offered bloody ſacrifices to 
them as to Gods ©.” And here let it be obſerved, 
that this worſhip of the elements and heavenly bodies 
is truly repreſented as the FIRST ſpecies of idola- 
try. | 

11 * After many generations, came Chryſor; 
and he likewiſe invented many things uſeful to ci- 
vil life; for which, after his deceaſe, he was wor- 
ſhiped as a God © Then flouriſhed Ouranos and 
his ſiſter Ge; who deified and offered ſacrifices to 
their father Upſiſtos, when he had been torn in 
pieces by wild beaſts f. Afterwards Cronos con- 
ſecrated Muth his ſon, and was himſelf conſecrated 
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by his ſubjects 8. And this is as truly repreſented 
to be the sx cONH ſpecies of idolatry ; the worſhip 
of dead men. 
III. He goes on, and ſays, that © Ouranos was 
the inventor of the Bætylia, a kind of animated 
ſtones, framed with great art *. And that Taautus 
formed allegoric figures, characters, and images of 
the celeſtial Gods and elements i,” In which is 
delivered the Taiz ſpecies of idolatry, ſtatue and 
brute worſhip. For by the animated ſtanes, is meant 
ſtones cut into a human ſhape *; brute, unform- 
ed ſtones being before this invention conſecrated 
and adored. As by Taautus's invention of allego- 
ric figures, is inſinuated (what was truly the fact) 
the origine of brute worſhip * from the uſe of 
bieroglyphics. 
This is a very ſhort and imperfect extract of the 
fragment; many particulars, to avoid tediouſneſs, 
are omitted, which would much ſupport what we 
are upon, particularly a minute detail of the prin- 
cipal arts invented for the uſe of civil life. But 
what has been ſelected on this head, will afford a 
good comment to a celebrated paſſage of Cicero, 
quoted, in this ſection, on another occaſion. — As 
the two important doctrines, taught in ſecret, 
were the detection of polyther/m, and the diſcovery 
of the unity; ſo, the two capital doctrines taught 
more openly, were the origin of ſociety with the 
Vregen pla mh T8 Big Tihwvrw tis To T8 K aripe xabiigs- 
k tri N, now, inuinos Org Ongar Bailvnz, Aides iM 
KE“ — 5 
| — ed N vdr 35%; Taal; puns wa Ty Ovparry To H 
Ge, Kees Ts h AayarEr, x; r Naa diflumwo T&5 ise2s Tov 
roi cio xaexxinenc, &c. | 
So when the Egyptians firſt ſaw the Grecian artiſts ſepa- 
rate the legs of their ftatues, they put fetters an them, to pre- 
vent their running away. 


| * 8 
| See Div. Leg. book iv. 5 4, 
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arts of life, and the exiſtence of the ſoul after 
death in a ſtate of reward or puniſhments. Theſe 
latter doctrines Tully hints at in the following 
words: mihi cum multa eximia divinaque vi- 
% dentur Athenæ peperiſſe — tum nihil melius il- 
te lis myſteriis, quibus ex AGREST1 immanique vi- 
te ta EXCULTI ad humanitatem & mitigati ſumus : 
« —neque ſolum cum lætitia vivendi rationem ac- 
C cepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi.”” 
The fragment explains what Tully meant by 
men's being drawn by the myſteries from an irrational 
and ſavage life, and tamed, as it were, and broken 
to humanity. It was, we ſee, by the information 
given them, concerning the origine of ſociety, and 
the inventors of the arts of life; and the rewards 
they received, from grateful poſterity, for making 
themſelves benefactors to mankind. Tully, who 
thought this a ſtrong excitement to public virtue,. 
provides for it in his Laws: — ** Divos & eos qui 
* cxleſtes ſemper habiti, colunto : & ollos, quos 
« endo cælo MERITA locaverunt Herculem, Li- 
* berum, Xſculapium “,“ &c. | 
The reaſons which induce me to think this frag- 
ment the very Hiſtory narrated to the Exda), in 
the celebration of the greater myſteries, are thele : 
1. It bears an exact conformity with what 
the ancients tell us that Hiſtory contained in gene- 
ral, namely, an inſtruction, that all the national 
Gods, as well thoſe majorum (ſuch as Hypſiſtus, 
Ouranos, and Cronos) as thoſe minorum gentium, 
were only dead men deified : together with a re- 
commendation of the advantages of civil life above 
the ſtate of nature, and an excitement to the moſt 
conſiderable of the initiated (the /ummatibus viris, 
as Macrobius calls them) to procure it. And 
De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. | | 


De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
the's 
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theſe two ends are ſerved together, in the hiſtory 
of the riſe and progreſs of idolatry as delivered in 
this fragment. In the date it gives to the origine 
of idolatry, they were inſtructed that the two firſt 
mortals were not idolaters, and conſequently, that 
idolatry was the corruption of a better religion; 
a matter of importance, Where the purpoſe was 
to diſcredit polytheiſm. The Hiſtory ſhews us 
too, that this had the common fate of all corrup- 
tions, of falling from bad to worſe, from elementary 
worſhip to human, and from human to brutal. But 
this was not enough ; it was neceſſary too to ex- 
poſe the unreaſonableneſs of all theſe modes of 1u- 
perſtition. And as this could be only done by ſhew- 
ing what gave birth to the ſeveral ſpecies, we are 
told, that not any occult or metaphyſic influences 
of the heavenly or elementary bodies upon men, 
but their common phyſical effects felt by us, occa- 
ſioned the firſt worſhip to be paid unto them: that 
no imaginary divinity in the minds of patriarchs 
and heroes, occaſioned grateful poſterity to bring 
them into the number of the Gods; but a warm 
ſenſe for what they had invented for the introd- 
uction and promotion of civil life: and that even 
brute worſhip was brought in without the leaſt con- 
fideration to the animal, but as its figure was a 
ſymbol only of the properties of the two other 
ſpecies. Again, in order to recommend civil life, 
and to excite men to promote it's advantages, a 
lively picture is given of his miſerable condition, 
and how obnoxious he was, in that ſtate, to the 
rage of all the elements, and' how imperfectly, 
while he continued in it, he could, with all his in- 
duſtry, fence againſt them, by tood of acorns, by 
cottages of reeds, and by coats of ſkins: a matter 
the myſteries thought ſo neceſſary to be impreſſed, 
that we find, by Diodorus Siculus, there was a 

| {cenical 
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ſcenical repreſentation of this ſtate exhited in their 
fhews. And what ſtronger excitement had heroic 
minds, than to be taught, as they are in this frag- 
ment, that public benefits to their tellow creatures 
were rewarded with immortality. As all theſe 
things, therefore, ſo eſſential to the inſtruction 
of the myſteries, are here taught with an art and 
diſpoſition peculiarly calculated to promote thoſe 
ends, we have reaſon to conclude, that this Hiſtory 
was compoſed for the uſe of the myſteries. : 

2. My ſecond reaſon for ſuppoſing it to be 
that very Hiſtory, is our being told, that Sancho- 
niatho tranſcribed the account trom ſecret records, 
kept in the penetralia of the temples, and written 
in a ſacred ſacerdotal character, called the Ammo- 
nean®, from the place where they were firſt de- 
poſited; which, as Marſham reaſonably. fuppoſes, 
was Ammonno, or Thebes, in Egypt“: a kind of 
writing employed, (as we have ſhewn elſewhere) 
by the hierophants of the myſteries. 

3. Thirdly, we are informed, that this ſacred 
commentary was compoſed by the CABIII, at 
the command, and by the direction of Thoth a. 
Now theſe Cabiri were the principal hierophants 
of the myſteries. The name Cabiri is, indeed, uſed 
by the ancients indifferently, to ſignify three ſeve- 
ral perſons; the Gods, in whoſe honour the myſte- 
ries were inſtituted ; the inſtitutors of the myſte- 
ries; and the principal bierophants who officiated 
in them. In the firſt ſenſe we find it uſed by He- 
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rodotus, who ſpeaks of the images of the Ca- 
biri in the egyptian temples”; and by the ſcholiaſt 
on Apollonius, who tells us, there were four ſa- 
mothracian Cabiri, Axieros, Axiokerſa, Axioker- 
ſos, and Caſmilus; that is to ſay, Ceres, Proſer- 
pine, Pluto, and Mercury. Pauſanias, in his Be- 
otics, uſes the word in the ſecond ſenſe, where he 
makes mention of the Cabiri Prometheus and his 
ſon ZEtnzus, to whom was committed the ſacred 
depoſit of the myſteries by Ceres. And Strabo 
uſes it in the third ſenſe, where he ſpeaks of the 
Cabiri as miniſters in the ſacred myſteries t. It is 
no wonder there ſhould be this difference amongſt 
the ancients in their accounts of theſe Wights. The 
Cabiri was a ſacred þ grapes which was trans- 
ferred from the God of the myſteries, through the 
inſtitutors of them, down to the miniſters who 
officiated in them. And in this laſt ſenſe it is 
uſed by Sanchoniatho. The ſame kind of confu- 
ſion, and proceeding from the ſame cauſe, we find 
in the ancient accounts concerning the founder of 
the Eleuſinian myſteries, as we ſhall ſee hereafter 
ſome aſcribing the inſtitution to Ceres or Tripto- 
lemus, the Gods in whoſe honour they were cele- 
brated ; others, to Erectheus, who, indeed, found- 
ed them; and others again, to Eumolpus and 
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Muſzus, the firſt who miniſtred there in the office 
of hierophants. 

4. Bur, fourthly and laſtly, we are told, that 
when this genealogical hiſtory came into the hands 
of a certain ſon of Thabion, the firſt hierophant 
on record amongit the Phoenicians, he, after hav- 
ing corrupted it with allegories, and intermixed 
pby ical and coſmical affections with hiſtorical (that 
is, made the one ſignificative of the other) perL1- 
VERED IT TO THE PROPHETS OF THE ORGIES, 
AND THE HIEROPHANTS CF THE MYSTERIES; 
who leſt it to their ſucceſiors (one of which was 
Oſiris) and to the initiated“. So that now we 
have an expreſs teſlimony for the fact here advanced, 
that this was the very hifory read to the Exc) in 
the celebration of the greater myſleries. 

But one thing is too remarkable to paſs by un- 
obſerved: and that i is, Sanchoniatho's account of the 
corruption of this hii7ory with allegories and phyſical 
effections, by one of his own countrymen; and of 
it's delivery, in that ſtate, to the Egyprians, (for 
Ifiris is the fame as Ofiris) who corrupted it ſtill 
more. That the pagan mythology was, indeed, 
thus corrupted, I have ſhewn at large, in Geral 
parts of this work: but I believe, not ſo earl 
as is here pretended: which makes me ſuſpect that 
Sanchoniatho lived in a Jater age than his inter- 
Preter, Philo, aſſigns to him. And what confirms 

me 1n this ſuſpicion, is that mark of national va- 
nity and partiality, common to after-times, in 
making the myſteries of his own country original, 


and conv eyed from, Phcenicia to Egypt. Where- 
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as it is very certain, they came firſt from Egypt. 
But of this, elſewhere. However, let the reader take 
notice, that the queſtion concerning the antiquity 
of Sanchoniatho does not at all affect our infer- 
ence concerning the nature and uſe of this hi- 
ſtory v. | 

We now come to the yymMy celebrating the 
unity of the godhead, which was ſung in the Eley- 
finian myſteries by the hierophant, habited like the 
CREATOR*., And this, I take to be the little oR- 


A criticiſm of that very knowing and ſagacious writer, fa- 
ther Simon of the Oratory, will ſhew the reader how ground- 


| leſs the ſuſpicions of learned men are concerning the genuine- 


neſs of this fragment. Father Simon imagines that Porphy- 
ry forged the hiſtory of Sanchoniatho, under the name of a tranſ- 
lation by Philo Byblius; and conjectures, his purpoſe in ſo doing 
was to ſupport paganiſm ; by taking from it, its mythology and 
allegories, which the chriſtian writers perpetually objected to 


it. II fe peut faire — pour repondre aux objections qu'on 


leur faiſoit de toutes parts, ſur ce, que leur Theologie etoit 
* une pure Mythologie — ils remonterent juſques aux tems 
«© qui avoient precede les allegories & les fictions des ſacrifica- 
* teurs.” Bib. Crit. vol. i. p. 140. But this learned man 
totally miſtakes the caſe. The chriſtians objected to vulgar 
paganiſm, that the ſtories told of their Gods, were 7mmora/. 
To this their prieſts and philoſophers replied, that theſe ſtories 
were only mythological allegories, which veiled all the great 
truths of Theology, Ethics, and Phyfics. The chriſtians ſaid, 
this could not 4 ; for that the ſtories of the Gods had a /#b- 
flantial foundation in fag, theſe Gods being only dead men 
deified, who, in life, had like paſſions and infirmities with 
others. For the truth of which they appealed to ſuch writers 
as Sanchoniatho, who had given the hiſtory both of their mor- 


tal and immortal ſtations and conditions. How then could fo 


acute an adverſary as Porphyry, deeply engaged in this con- 


troverſy, ſo far miſtake the ſtate of the queſtion, and grounds 


of his defence, as to forge a book in ſupport of his cauſe, which 
totally overthrew it ? 

Xx EY d Toig xar EAEYEINA uvenplois, 5 @ legoÞaln; eic £640» 
ve T3 Srnwveys Ema li. Eufeb. Prep: Evang. lib. iii. A 
paſſage in Porphyry well explains this of Euſebius, and ſhews 
what kind of perſonage the creator was repreſented by; and 
that it was, like all the reſt, of Egyptian original; and in- 
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phie poem quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus v 
and Euſebius* ; which begins thus: „I will de- 
« clare a SECRET to the Initiated ; but let the 
% doors be ſhut againſt the profane. But thou, 
« O Muſæus, the offspring of bright Selene, at- 
« tend carefully to my ſong; for I ſhall deliver 
e the truth without diſguiſe. Suffer not, there- 
&« fore, thy former prejudices to debar thee of 
e that happy lite, which the knowledge of theſe 
*« ſublime truths will procure unto thee : but care- 
&« fully contemplate this divine oracle, and pre- 
« ſerve it in purity of mind and heart. Go on, 
ein the right way, and ſee THE SOLE GOVERN- 
* OR OF THE WORLD: HE IS ONE, AND OF 
© HIMSELF ALONE; AND TO THAT ONE ALL 
© THINGS OWE THEIR BEING. HE OPERATES 
© THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY MOR- 
© TAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY 
«© ONE *,” 


troduced into theſe ſecret myſteries, for the reaſon above ex- 
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The reaſons which ſupport my conjecture 
are theſe: 1. We learn from the ſcholiaſt on Ari- 
ſtophanes and others, that hymns were ſung in 
the myſteries. 2. Orpheus, as we have ſaid, firſt 
brought the myſteries from Egypt into Thrace, 
and even religion itſelf : hence it was called @e- 
ox, as being ſuppoſed the invention of the Thra- 
cCian. 3. The verſes, which go under the name 
of Orpheus, are, at leaſt, more ancient than Plato 
and Herodotus ; though ſince interpolated. It was 
the common opinion, that they were genuine; and 
thoſe who doubted of that, yet gave them to the 
earlieſt Pythagoreans b. 4. The ſubject of them 
are the myſteries, under the ſeveral titles of 
Ogaviouol unlego, rt, ieęcs NO, and j eis de 
xalaCams. 5. Pauſanias tells us, that Orpheus's 
hymns were ſung in the rites of Ceres, in prefer- 
ence to Homer's, though more elegant, for the 
reaſons given above“. 6. This hymn is addreſſed 
to Muſæus, his diſciple, who was ſaid, though 
falſely, to inſtitute the myſteries at Athens, as his 
maſter had done in Thrace*® ; and begins with the 
formula uſed by the myſtagogue on that occaſion, 
warning the prophane to keep at diſtance : and 
in the fourth line, mentions that ae life or rege- 
eration, to which the initiated were taught to 
aſpire. 7. No other original, than the ſinging the 


D Laertius in Vita Pythag. and Suidas, voce Oe. 
© The following paſſage of Dion. Chryſ. will explain the 
meaning of this Opmicouis — Kah tiulacw i Tu ννL,‚ 
OPON!: MM; xabioasli tes {4VEjui7285 0 7 ee, KUXAGW N- 
eis. Orat. xii. | 
4 *Oeic N el punorw; EToAUTa/puarnot, non Tes Ogo UKVes 
elde, bile, Tarr Te avTAr, Om ProxuTadlo, x; T6 CUpTav & i; 4 
eib aAvr eoemornpeiigs. A, lg te g ti To 
So Heap F ix Jobleca ꝙipoiilo ar, wi Opwnge Ye 2g 
db, ri ie v Jiis x, ig i x20. Pauſan. lib. ix. 
cap. 30. ſub fin. and again, to the ſame purpoſe, cap. 27. 
. © Tertull. Apol. | 
| hymns 
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hymns of Orpheus in the Eleuſinian myſteries, can 
be well imagined of that popular opinion, men- 
tioned by Theodoret, that Orpheus inſtituted zhofe 
myſteriesf, when the Athenians had ſuch certain 
records of another founder. 8. We are told that 
one article of the Athenians charge againſt Dia- 
goras for revealing the myſteries, was his making 
the Orphic-ſpeech, or hy mn, the ſubject of his com- 
mon converſation s. 9g. But laſtly, the account, 
which Clemens gives of this hymn, ſeems to put 
the matter out of queſtion: his words are theſe : 
« But the Thracian myſtagogue, who was at the 
« ſame time a poet, Orpherns, the ſon of Oeager, 
« after he had opened the myſteries, and ſung the 
© whole theology of idols, recants all he had ſaid, 
and introduceth Truth. The Sacreds then truly 
* begin, though late, and thus he enters upon the 
&© matter.” To underſtand the force of this paſ- 
ſage, we are to know, that the myſtagogue ex- 
plained the repreſentations in the myſteries; where, 
as we learn from Apuleius i, the ſupernal and in- 
fernal Gods paſſed in review. To each of theſe 
they ſung an hymn; which Clemens calls the 7heo- 
logy of images, or idols. Thele are yet to be ſeen 
amongſt the works aſcribed to Orpheus. When all 
this was over, then came the AHOPPHTA, deliver- 
ed in the HYMN in queſtion. And, after that, the 
aſſembly was diſmiſſed, with theſe two barbarous 


f See note (n) p. 138. 

5 Aiayipa wir yar tixirus Irixanes AH, wh wow N OPOT- 
KON eig gie xalali)i1 AOT ON, x) Te i EAV, w Ta T 
KaGtigur Onudol -S. Athenagoras in Legat. 

h O & Sfr. tego x} morning dh,, 5 T9 Oia'yes Ogg. 
HT Thu Ogyον iepoPariiay, x) Tar onus HNL, Takiny- 
dias & AH, riouyy, T ite Win; ot wile, oppws d' &r dur N. 
Admon. ad Gentes. 

i Acceſſi confinium mortis deos inferos, & deos ſuperos ac- 
ceſſi coram, & adoravi de proximo. Met. lib. xi, 
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words, KOTZ OMITAZ, which ſhews the myſteries 
not to have been originally Greek. The learned 
Mr. Le Clerc well obſerves, that this ſeems to be 
only an ill pronunciation of kots and omphets, which, 
he tells us, ſignify in the Phoenician tongue, watch 
and abjtain from evil k. 

Thus the reader ſees the end and uſe both of the 
greater and leſſer myſteries : and that, as well in 
what they hid, as in what they divulged, all aimed 
at the benefit of the ſtate. To this end, they were 
to draw in as many as they could to their general 
participation; which they did by ſpreading abroad 
the doctrine of a providence, and a future ſtate; 
and how much happier the initiated ſhould be, 
and what ſuperior felicities they were intitled to, 
in another life. It was on this account that anti- 
quity is ſo full and expreſs in this part. But then, 
they were to make thoſe they had got in as vir- 
tuous as they, could ; which they provided for, by 
diſcovering, to ſuch as were capable of the ſecret, 
the whole deluſion of polytheiſm. Now this be- 
ing ſuppoſed the ſhaking foundations, was to be 
done with all poſſible circumſpection, and under 
the moſt tremendous ſeal of ſecrecy l. For they 
taught, the Gods themſelves puniſhed the re- 
vealers of the ſecret; and not them only, but the 
hearers of it too m. Nor did they altogether truſt 
to that neither: for, more effectually to curb an 
ungovernable curioſity, the ſtate decreed capital 
puniſhments againſt the betrayers of the e- 


* Bib]. Univ. tom. vi. p. 86. | 

| See cap. 20. of Meurſius's Eleu/inia. 

* — Quzras forſitan ſatis anxie, ſtudioſe lector, quid dein- 
de dictum, quid factum? Dicerem, f1 dicere liceret; cognoſ- 
ceres, ſi liceret audire ; ſed parem noxam contraherent aures 

© Lngue temerarie curigſitatis. Apul, Met. lib. xi. 
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ries, and inflicted them with mercileſs ſeverity v. 
The caſe of Diagoras, the Melian, is too remark - 
able to be omitted. This man had revealed the 
Orphic and Eleuſinian myſteries : and fo, paſſed 
with the people tor an atheiſt ; which at once con- 
firms what hath been ſaid of the object of the /e- 
cret doctrines, and of the miſchief that would at- 
tend an indiſcreet communication of them. He 
likewiſe diſſuaded his friends from being initiated 
into theſe rites : the conſequence of which was, 
that the city of Athens proſcribed him, and fet a 
price upon his head 9. While Socrates, who preach- 
ed up the latter part of this doctrine (and was like- 
wiſe a reputed atheiſt), and Epicurus, who taught 
the former (and was a real one) were ſuffered, be- 
cauſe they delivered their opinions only as points 
of philoſophic ſpeculation, amongſt their followers, 
to live a long time unmoleſted. And this, per- 
haps, was the reaſon why Socrates declined being 
initiated P, Which, as it appeared a ſingular at- 
fectation, expoſed him to much cenſure 4. But it 
was foreborn with his uſual prudence. He remem- 
bered, that Eſchylus , on a mere imagination of 
his having given a hint in his ſcenes of ſome- 
thing in the myſteries, had like to have been torn 
in pieces on the ſtage by the people; and only 
eſcaped by an appeal to the areopagus; which 

n Si quis arcanæ my ſteria Cereris ſacra vulgaſſet, lege morti 
addicebatur. Tov Jeeumrovice Ta Au re be vw. Meminit hujus 
legis Sopater in Diviſione quæſtionis. Sam. Petit in Leges 
Atticas, p. 33. B 

o Suidas voce Aizyipz; Mme. — & etiam Athenagoras in 
Legatione. : 
_ Þ For that he had a good opinon of the myſteries, appears 
from the Phedo of Plato. 

1 Krug, — ers twvily wor» anxylu T&i5; EXkouias, 
Lucianus, Demonatte. | 
10 Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. & Ariſt, lib. iii. cap. 1. Nicer. 
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venerable court acquitted him of that dangerous 
imputation, on his proving that he had never 
been initiated. The famous Euhemerus, who 
aſſumed the ſame office of hierophant to the people 
at large, with more boldnels than Socrates, and 
more temperance than Epicurus, employed an- 
other expedient to ſcreen himſelf from the laws, 
though he fell, and perhaps deſervedly, under the 
ſame imputation of atheiſm. He gave a fabulous 
relation of a voyage to the imaginary iſland of Pan- 
chza', a kind of ancient Utopia; where, in a 
temple of Jupiter, he found a genealogical record, 
which diſcovered to him the births and deaths 
of the greater Gods; and, in ſhort, every thing 
that the hierophant revealed to the initiated on this 
ſubject. Thus he too avoided the ſuſpicion of a 
betrayer of the myſteries. A character infamous in 
ſocial life. And to this the Son of Sirac alludes, 
where he ſpeaks of this ſpecies of infidelity in gene- 
ral *— << Whoſo diſcovereth $sECRETS, [uus 
„ loſeth his credit, and ſhall never find friend to 
** his mind.” This, therefore, is the reaſon why 
ſo little is to be met with, concerning the AllOp- 
PHTA. Varro and Cicero, the two moſt inquiſitive 
perſons in antiquity, affording but a glimmering 
light. The t giving us a ſhort account of the 
cauſe only of the sECRET, without mentioning 
the doctrine; and the other, a hint of the dofrine, 
without mentioning the cauſe. 

But now a remarkable exception to all we have 
been ſaying, concerning the ſecrecy of the myſteries, 
obtrudes itfelf upon us, in the caſe of the CR E- 
TANS; Who, as Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, cele- 
brated their myſteries OPENLY, and taught their 


Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
© 0 ä MYETHPIA, anwazos Wis, 9 9 4 wen Dia 
e;0% F Yuxry avze, Cap. xxvii. V 16, 
amg 
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Arg Without reſerve. His words are theſe: 
„At Cnoſſus in Crete, it was provided for, by an 
e ancient law, that theſe Myſteries ſhould be 
« ſhewn openly to all : and that thoſe things, which 
“ in other places were delivered in ſecret, ſhould 
& be hid from none who were deſirous of know- 
« ing them”.” But, as contrary as this ſeems to 
the principles delivered above, it will be found, 
on attentive reflection, altogether to confirm them. 
We have ſhewn, that the great /ecret was the de- 
tection of polytheiſm; which was done by teach- 
ing the original of the Gods z their birth from 
mortals; and their advancement to divine honour, 
for benefits done to their country, or mankind. 
But it is to be obſerved, that the Cretans pro- 
claimed this to all the world, by ſhewing, and 
boaſting of the tomb of Jupiter himſeif, the Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men. How then could they tell 
that as a ſecret in their myſteries, which they told 
to every one out of them? Nor is it leſs remark- 
able that the Cretans themſelves, as Diodorus, in 
the ſame place, tells us, gave this very circum- 
ſtance of their celebrating the myſteries openly as a 
proof of their being the firſt who had conſecrated 
dead mortals. © Theſe are the old ſtories wave 
e the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, they pr 
tend to ſay, were born amongſt them. And 
they urge this as an invincible reaſon to prove 
that the adoration, the worſhip, and the MysTE- 
RIES of theſe Gods were firſt derived from 
Crete to the reſt of the world, for, where- 
as, amongſt the Athenians, thoſe moſt illuſtri- 


ous myſteries of all, called the Eleuſinian, thoſe 
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c Of Samethrace, and thoſe of the Ciconians in 
« Thrace, of Orpheus's inſtitution, are all cele- 
&« brated in SECRET : yet in Crete“ — and fo 
on as above. For it ſeems the Cretans were proud 
of their invention; and uſed this method to pro- 
claim and perpetuate the notice of it. So when 
Pythagoras, as Porphyry * informs us, had been 
initiated into the Cretan myſteries, and had conti- 
nued in the Idcan cave three times nine days, he 
wrote this epigram on the tomb of Jupiter, 

*Nde Javwy Nera Z,cv, ov Alæ KIKAYOKeoHV” 

Zan, whom men call Jupiter, lies here deceaſed. 

It was this which ſo much exaſperated the other 
Grecians againſt them; and gave birth to the 
common proverb of KPHTEE AEI YEYETAL ”, 
The Cretans are eternal liars. For nothing could 
more affront theſe ſuperſtitious idolaters than aſ- 
ſerting the fact, or more diſpleaſe the politic pro- 
tectors of the myſteries than the divulging it. 

The MYSTERIES then being of ſo great ſer- 
vice to the ſtate, we ſhall not be ſurprized to 
hear the wiſeſt of the ancients ſpeaking highly 
in their commendation ; and their beſt lawgivers, 
and reformers, providing carefully for their ſup- 

* gi , By Tay Few of Kenres Tar Was av ro9; AY piiwy Nurn- 
071%; rd . wuloroyBT:' Ta; 0: Tun; x Yuciag K TH; MEA TH Hu- 
Crewe TAN); ix Kerns ths TE; anus avbownres -Dgdedooas Afyor- 
reg, TESTO Qiguow, ws 0199), ft TEHpncwn Tywre Yar wap A- 
HLA © Exdoin yirperby r, mD 2 Scan & 
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port. © Ceres (ſays Iſocrates) hath made the 
« Athenians two preſents of the greateſt conſe- 
& quence : corn, which brought us out of a ſtate 
« of brutality ; and the MysTER1Es, which teach 
<« the initiated to entertain the moſt agreeable ex- 
& pectations touching death and eternity *.” And 
Plato introduceth Socrates ſpeaking after this man- 
ner: „In my opinion, thoſe who eſtabliſhed the 
« myſteries, whoever they were, were well ſkill- 
« ed in human nature. For in theſe rites it was 
* of old ſignified to the aſpirants, that thoſe who 
e died without being initiated, ſtuck faſt in mire 
« and filth: but that he who was purified and in- 


e jtiated at his death ſhould have his habitation 


„with the Gods.“ And Tully thought them 


of ſuch uſe to ſociety, for preſerving and propa- 


gating the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, that in the law where he forbids no- 
cturnal ſacrifices offered by women, he makes an 
expreſs exception for the Myſteries of Ceres, as 
well as for the ſacrifices to the good Goddeſs. 
* Nocturna mulierum ſacrificia ne ſunto, præter 
* olla, quæ pro populo rite fiant. Neve quem 
* 1nitianto, niſi, ut aſſolet, Cereri, Greco ſacro.“ 
Which law he thus comments : — M. But now, 
« Titus, as to what follows, I would fain know 
* how you can give your aſſent, of I blame you 
* for with-holding it? A. What is that, I pray 


« you? M. The law concerning the noCturnal- 


* ſacrifices of women, A. I aſſent to it, eſpe- 
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& cially as there is an expreſs exception to the 
« public and ſolemn ſacrifice. M. What then will 
& become of our Eleuſinian rites, thoſe reverend 
s and auguſt myſteries; if, indeed, we take away 
cc nocturnal celebrations? For our laws are calcu- 
« lated, not only for the Roman, but for all juſt and 
* gell efabliſhed policies. A. I think you except 
c thoſe, into which we ourſelves have been in- 
« itiated. M. Doubtleſs I do: for as, in my opi- 
te nion, your Athens hath produced many excel- 
« lent and even divine inventions, and applied 
t them to the ule of life; ſo has ſhe given nothing 
* better than thoſe myſteries, by which we are 
« drawn from an irrational and ſavage life, and 
« tamed, as it were, and broken to humanity. 
« They are truly called Iv 1114, for they are in- 
« deed the beginnings of a life of reaſon and vir- 
tue. From whence we not only receive the be- 
e nefits of a more comfortable and elegant ſub- 
« fiſtence here, but are taught to hope for, and 
« and aſpire to a better life hereafter. But what 
cc it is that diſpleaſes me in nocturnal rites, the co- 
« mic poets will ſhew you'. Which liberty of 
“ celebration, had it been permitted at Rome, 


d The common reading, in which all the mſs. agree, is, 
Ouid mihi diſpliceat, 1INNOCENTEs poetæ indicant comici. Vi- 
ctorius conjectured, that, inſtead of innacentes, Tully wrote 
IN NOCTURNIs, Which appears to be right. By the poet comi- 
ci, I ſuppoſe Cicero meant the writers of the new comedy. The 
abuſes he hints at, as perpetrated in the myſteries, were of a 
libidinous kind: which occaſioned an intrigue proper for the 
new comedy. And we may ſee by Fabricius's Notitia comico- 
rum deperditorum, Bibl. Græc. lib. 11, cap. 22. how frequent- 
ly the writers of the nec comedy laid the ſcene of their plots 
in a religious feſtival or -y/tery. Plautus, who copied from 
them, in his prologue to the Aulularia, opens the ſubject of it 
in theſe words, 

Senex 
Is adoleſcentis illius eſt avunculus, 
Qui eam ſtupravit nou Cereris vigillis. 


& what 
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5s what wickedneſs would not he have attempted, 
& who came with a premeditated purpoſe of in- 
£ dulging his luſt, to a ſacrifice where even the miſ- 
te behaviour* of the eye was deeply criminal ©? “ 


_ © By /le, is here meant P. Clodius, the mortal enemy of 
Cicero, So that his reaſoning ſeems to ſtand thus — 1 allow 
* an exception for the Eleuſinian myſteries, on account of 
5 their great uſe to civil life, But yet their celebration in the 
* night is attended with ſtrange inconveniencies, as appears 
* from the comic poets. And had this liberty of celebrating 
* nocturnal rites by men and women promiſcuquſly, as in the 
« Eleuſinian myſteries, been practiſec in Rome, what enor- 
* mities muſt we believe ſuch a one as Clodius would have 
* committed, who contrived to violate the noCturnal rites of 
* the Good Goddeſs, to which only women were admitted?“ 
For that the Grecian -y/ferics were thus promiſcuouſly cele- 
brated, appears from what Dionyſius Hal. obſerves of the pu- 
rity of the early Roman worſhip ; where no nocturnal vigil 
(ſays he) was kept promiſcuouſly by men and women, in the 
celebration of their myſteries. — & 2[3Tamuxiacus; i leg Jiang 
4 Tuv vici — | 
The ancients eſteemed zhat to be the greateſt miſbeha- 
viour of the eye, where the fight of men obtruded, though 
only by accident, upon thoſe mv/teries, which it was only law- 
ful for women to behold. by 
M. At vero, quod ſequitur, quomodo aut tu aſſentiare, 
aut ego reprehendam, ſane quzro, Tite. 4. Quid tandem id 
eſt? M. De nocturnis ſacrificiis mulierum. A. Ego vero aſ- 
ſentior, excepto præſertim in ipſa lege ſolemni ſacrificio ac 
publico. M. Quid ergo aget Iacchus Eumolpidæque noſtri, & 
auguſta illa myſteria, ſiquidem ſacra nocturna tollimus? non 
enim populo Romano, ſed omnibus bonis firmisque populis le- 
ges damus. A. Excipis, credo, illa, quibus ipſi initiati ſumus. 
M. Ego vero excipiam. Nam mihi cum multa eximia divina- 
naque videntur Athenæ tuæ peperiſſe, atque in vita hominum 
attuliſſe, tum nihil melius illis myſteriis, quibus ex agreſti im- 
manique vita exculti ad humanitatem, & mitigati ſumus; in- 
itiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia vitæ cognovimus z 
neque ſolum cum lætitia vivendi rationem accepimus, ſed etiam 
cum ſpe meliore moriendi. Quid autem mihi diſpliceat 1N 
NOCTURN1s, Poetz indicant Comici. Qua licentia Rom da- 
ta, quidnam egiſſet ille, qui in ſacrificium cogitatam libidi- 
nem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum adjici fas 
fuit? De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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We have ſeen, that the other exception to this 
law againſt nocturnal ſacrifices, was in favour of 
the rites performed to the good Goddeſs, called ihe 
public and ſolemn ſacrifice. This was offered pro 


populo, for the ſafety of the people. So that Ci- 
cero, ranking the Eleuſinian with theſe rites, ap- 


pears to have thought them in the number of ſuch 


as were celebrated for the public ſafety. Solon, 
the famous lawgiver of Athens, long before him, 
had the ſame high opinion of theſe myſteries, as is 
ſeen by the care he took of their regulation; and ſo 
had Prætexatus, a moſt accompliſhed roman ma- 
Fn, long after him: for when his maſter, Va- 
entinian, had divided the empire with his brother, 
and projected a general reform of the laws, and, 
amongſt the reſt, had forbid no#7urnat ſacrifices ; 
he was perſuaded by Pretextatus, who governed 
for him in Greece, to make an exception for the 
myſteries of Ceres; which had been brought to Rome 
very early*, and incorporated into the national 
worſhip®, and regulated anew by the wife emperor 
Hadrian“. 

Zoſimus tells the ſtory in this manner: The 
“ ſupreme power being thus divided, Valentinian 
& entered on his new command with a more ſerious 
attention to his office. He reformed the magi- 
& ſtracy, he regulated the revenue, and, by a ri- 


* gid exaction of the duties, ſecured the pay of 


* the ſoldiery, which aroſe out of that fund: and 
& having determined likewiſe to new model and 


f As appears by Tully's Oration for Corn. Balbus, and by a 
paſſage in his ſecond book, cap. 24. Of the nature of the Gods, 
quoted above; and likewiſe from Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i. cap. 33. 
Antig. "I82u0%u 10 d Xs Anunte®- degòr, 9 Tas Sve U 2 
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8 Suetonius, Vita Aug. cap. 93. 

h Aurel. Victor. in Hadr. 
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<« promulge the imperial inſtitutes, beginning, as 
< they ſay, from the foundation, he forbad the ce- 
<« Jebration of all nocturnal rites and ſacrifices; with 

6 * gp to obviate the enormities which the 0 
rtunity of theſe ſeaſons gave birth to, and en- 
60 —_ But when Pretextatus, a man adorn- 
<« ed with every virtue of public aud private life, 
* who then governed Greece in quality of procon- 
<« ſul, had given him to underſtand that this law 
„ would occaſion great diſorders in Greece, and 
<« even throw the inhabitants into deſpair, when 
ce they ſhould find that they were forbidden to ce- 
<« lebrate, according to ancient cuſtom, thoſe moſt 
% holy myſteries, which had now taken in the whole 
< race of mankind, he gave permiſſion to a ſuſ- 
< penſion of his law, with regard to theſe; on 
condition, however, that every thing ſhould be 

reduced to the primitive purity and ſimplicity '.” 
Thus the Eleuſinian myſteries got a reprieve, till 
the reign of Theodoſius the elder, when they were 
totally aboliſhed. The terms Prætextatus uſed to 
ſhew the ill conſequence of the ſuppreſſion, are very 
remarkable: he ſaid, the Greeks would, from 
thenceforth, lead ABINTON BION, 4 comfartleſs 
lifeleſs life. But this could not be ſaid, with any 
truth, or propriety, of the taking away a mere re- 
ligious rite, how venerable ſoever it was become 


** 
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by its antiquity. To apprehend the force of the 


expreſſion, we muſt have in mind what has been 


faid of the doctrines taught in thoſe rites, namely, 
a providence, and a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, on whoſe ſole account the rites were 
inſtituted. Now theſe doctrines being in them- 
ſelves of the moſt engaging nature, taught here 
in the moſt intereſting manner, and receiving from 
hence their chief ſupport, it was no wonder that 
the Greeks ſhould efteem the abolition of the y- 


feeries as the greateſt evil: the life of man being, 


indeed, without the comfort and ſupport of theſe 
doctrines, no better than a living death: hence it 
was, that the ſage Iſocrates called the myſteries, 
the thing human nature principally ſtands in need of *, 
And that Ariſtides ſaid, the welfare of Greece was 
ſecured by the Eleuſinian myſteries alone l. Indeed the 
Greeks ſeemed to place their chief happineſs in 
them: ſo Euripides makes Hercules ſay ®, I was 
bleſt, when I got a fight of the myſteries : and it was 
a proverbial ſpeech, when any one thought him- 
ſelf in the higheſt degree happy, to ſay, I ſeem as 
if I bad been initiated in the higher myeries®. 

I. But now, ſuch is the fate of human things, 
Theſe myſteries, venerable as they were, in their 


firſt inſtitution, did, it muſt be owned, in courſe 


of time degenerate; and thoſe very proviſions made 
by the ſtate, to enable the myſteries to obtain the 
end of their eſtabliſhment, became the very means 
of defeating it. For we can aſſign no ſurer cauſe of 
the horrid abuſes and corruptions of the myſteries 
(beſides time, which naturally and fatally depraves 


and vitiates all things) than the sEASON in which 


k Op @ewrov 1 Ouorg par rwendn, Panegyr. 
I 65019 *Exdbowiog vyiauy n EMS. Eleuſ. 
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they were repreſented; and the profound s1LENce 
in which they were buried. For night gave 
opportunity to wicked men to attempt evil actions; 
and ſecrecy, encouragement to repeat them ; and 
the inviolable nature of that ſecrecy, which en- 
couraged abuſes, kept them from the magiſtrate's 
knowledge ſo long, till it was too late to reform 
them. In a word, we muſt own, that theſe my- 
ſteries, ſo powerkul in their firſt inſtitution for the 
promotion of virtue and knowledge®, became, in 
time, horribly ſubſervient to the gratification of 
{uf and revenge“. Nor will this appear at all ſtrange 
after what hath been ſaid above. A like corruption, 
from the ſame cauſe, crept even into the church, 
during the pureſt ages of it. The primitive chri- 

ſtians, in imitation, perhaps, of theſe pagan rites, 
or from the ſame kind of ſpirit, had a cuſtom of 
_ celebrating vigils in the night; which, at firſt, 
were performed with all becoming ſanctity : but, 
in a little time, they were ſo over-run with ab- 
uſes, that it was neceſſary to aboliſh them. The 
account Bellarmine gives of the matter, is this: 
« Quoniam occaſione nocturnarum vigiliarum ab- 
« uſus quidam irrepere cœperant, vel potius fla- 
« gitia non raro committi, placuit eccleſiæ no- 
* Eturnos conventus & vigilias proprie dictas in- 
<« termittere, ac ſolum in iiſdem diebus celebrare 
& jejunia a. And the ſame remedy, Cicero * tells 
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De Eccl. Triumph. Ub. iii. cap. ult. 7 

r — Atque omnia nocturna, ne nos duriores forte videamur, 
in media Græcia Diagondas Thebanus lege perpetua ſuſtulit. 
De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 15. | 
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us, Diagondas the Theban was forced to apply to 
the diſorders of the myſteries. 

2. However, this was not the only, though the 
moſt powerful cauſe of the depravation of the my- 
ſteries. Another doubtleſs was their being ſome- 
times under the patronage of thoſe deities, who 
were ſuppoſed to inſpire and preſide over ſenſual 
paſſions, ſuch as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid; for, 
theſe had all their MyFeries: and where was the 
wonder, if the initiated ſhould be ſometimes in- 
clined to give a looſe to thoſe vices, in which the 
patron God was ſuppoſed to delight ? And in this 
caſe, the hidden doctrine came too late to put a 
ſtop to the diſorder. However, it is remarkable, 
and confirms what hath been ſaid concerning the 


origin of the Myſteries, and of their being invent- 


ed to perpetuate the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
that the doctrine continued to be taught even in 
the moſt debauched celebrations of the Myſteries 
of Cupid * and Bacchus. Nay, even that very 
flagitious part of the myſterious rites when at worſt, 
the carrying the KTEIE and AOL in proceſſion, 
was introduced but under pretence of their being 
emblems of the myſtical regeneration and new 
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life, into which the Initiated had engaged them- 
ſelves to enter. 


3. The laſt cauſe to which one may afcribe their 
corruption, was the Hierophant's withdrawing the 
Myſteries from the care and inſpection of the civil 
Magiſtrate z ' whoſe original inſtitution they were: 
and, therefore, in the purer ages of Greece, the de- 
puties of the States preſided in them: and, fo long, 
they were ſafe from notorious abuſes. But in after- 
times it would happen, that a little prieſt, who had 
borne an inferior ſhare in theſe rites, would leave 
his ſociety and country, and ſet up for himſelf; 
and in a clandeſtine manner, without the allowance 
or knowledge of the magiſtrate, inſtitute and ce- 
lebrate the Myſteries in private conventicles. From 
rites ſo managed, it is eaſy to believe, many enor- 
mities would ariſe. This was the original of thoſe 
horrid impieties committed in the Myſteries of Bac- 
chus at Rome; of which the hiſtorian Livy has 
given ſo circumſtantial an account: for, in the be- 
ginning of his ſtory, he tells us, the miſchief was 
occaſioned by one of theſe prieſt's bringing the 
Myſteries into Etruria, on his own- head, uncom- 
miſſioned by his ſuperiors in Greece, from whom 
he learnt them; and unauthorized by the State, in- 
to which he had introduced them. The words of 
Livy ſhew that the Myſteries were, in their own na- 


preſented by a different image.— So Tertullian againſt the Va- 
lentinians ſays, © Virile membrum totum eſſe ur sTERIU u.“ 
Jamblichus gives another reaſon for theſe things: 21 T2709 b 
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ever, in common life, fguram pudendi wirilis ad faſcini omne 
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which, without doubt, aroſe from its enigmatic Ration in the 
myſteries. 
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ture, a very different affair; and invented for the 
improvement of knowledge and virtue. A Greek 
« of mean extraction (ſays he“) a little prieſt and 
« ſoothſayer, came firſt into Etruria, wir Hour 
© ANY SKILL OR WISDOM IN MYSTERIOUS 
«© RITES, MANN SORTS OF WHICH, THAT MOST 
© IMPROVED PEOPLE HAVE BROUGHT IN A- 
© MONGST Us, FOR THE CULTURE AND PER- 
« FECTION BOTH OF MIND AND BODY*. It is 
farther obſervable, that this prieſt brought the My- 
ſteries pure with him out of Greece, and that they 
received their corruption in Italy; for, as Hiſpala 
tells the ſtory to the conſul, at firſt, wou Ex only 
celebrated the rites ; till Paculla Minia Campana 
became prieſteſs; who, on a ſudden, as by order 
of the Gods, made a total alteration in the cere- 
monies, and initiated her sons ; which gave oc- 
caſion to all the debaucheries that followed. The 


vw Grzcus ignobilis in Etruriam primum venit, nULLA cum 
ARTE EARUM, QUAS MULTAS AD ANIMORUM CORP0- 
RUMQUE CULTUM NOBIS ERUDITISSIMA OMNIUM GENS 
INVEXIT, fed ſacrificulus & vates. Hift, lib. xxxix. 

x What Livy means by the culture of the body, will be ſeen 
hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of the probationary and 
toilſome trials undergone by thole a/pirants to the myſteries, 
called the soLDIERS OT MiTHRAS, | 

5 Hilpala's confeſſion will fully inftruQ the reader in the na- 
ture and degree of theſe corruptions. — © Tum Hiſpala ori- 
ginem ſacrorum expromit. Primo ſacrarium id foeminarum 
« fuiſſe, nec quemquam virum eo admitti ſolitum — Pacullam 
ſacerdotem omnia, tanquam Deùm monitis, immutaſſe: nam 
„ & viros cam primam ſuos filios initiaſſe; & nocturnum ſa- 
* crum ex diurno, & pro tribus in anno diebus quinos fingulis 
* menſibus dies initiorum feciſſe. Ex quo in promiſcuo ſacra 
e ſint, & permiſti viri fœminis, & noctis licentia acceſſerit; ni- 
*© hil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitii prætermiſſum; plura virorum 
inter ſeſe, quam fœminarum eſſe ſtupra. Si qui minus pati- 
* entes dedecoris ſint, & pigriores ad facinus, pro victimis im- 
© molari: nihil nefas ducere. Hanc ſummam inter eos reli- 
« gionem efle; viros velut mente capta cum jaGatione fana- 
* tica corporis vaticinari.— Raptos a Diis homines dici, quos 

| D conſequence 
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conſequence of this diſcovery was the abolition of 
the rites of Bacchus throughout Italy, by a decree 
of the ſenate. 

However, it is very true, that in Greece itſelf 
the Myſteries became abominably abuſed * : a proof 
of which we have even in the conduct of their co- 
mic writers, who frequently lay the ſcene of their 
ſubject, ſuch as the rape of a young girl, and the 
like, at the celebration of a religious myſtery ; and 
from that myſtery denominate the comedy *. And 
in the time of Cicero, the terms, myſteries and abo- 
minations were almoſt ſynonymous. The Academic 
having ſaid they had ſecrets and myſteries, Lucul- 
lus replies, Qua ſunt tandem iſta MysTER1A ? 
« aut cur celatis, quali TURPE aliquid, veſtram 
« ſententiam®?” However, in ſpite of all occa- 
ſions and opportunities, ſome of the Myſteries, as 
particularly the ELEUSINIAN, continued, for ma- 
ny ages, pure and undefiled. The two capital cor- 
ruptions of the myſteries were Adi e and 1MPURI- 
TIES, Yet, ſo late as the age of Apollonius Tyan: 
the Eleuſinian kept ſo clear of the firſt imputation, 
that the hierophant refuſed to initiate that impo- 
ſtor, becauſe he was a magician e. And, indeed, 
their long-continued immunity, both from one 
and the other corruption, will not appear extra- 


machine illigatos ex conſpectu in abditos ſpecus abripiant; 

* eos eſſe, qui aut conjurare, aut ſociari facinoribus, aut ſtu- 

„ prum pati noluerint Multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam 

Prope populum eſſe: in his nobiles quoſdam viros, fœminas- 

„ que. Biennio proximo inſtitutum eſe, ne quis major viginti 

* annis initiaretur; captari ætatis & erroris & ſtupri patientes. m 

=. See Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Admonitic ad Gentes. 

a See Fabrzcius's Notitia comicorum deperditorum, in his firſt 
vol. of the Bibl. Grec. lib. ii. * 22. 

> Acad. queſt. lib. i. 
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ordinary, if we conſider, that, by a law of Solon, 
the ſenate was always to meet the day after the ce- 
lebration of theſe myſteries, to ſee that nothing had 
been done amiſs during the performance“. So that 
theſe were the very laſt that ſubmitted to the com- 


mon fate of all human inſtitutions *. 


4 7 yae 223 int xabiteigas απEẽjü, C To TN es, 36 
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This ſhort hiſtorical deduction of the riſe and fall of the 
mvteries will afford much light to the following paſſage of 
Sc. Paul, ſpeaking of the leaders and inſtructors of the gentile 
world, — © So that they are without excuſe; becauſe that 
außen they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither 
*+ were thankful ; but became wain in their imaginations, and 
their fooliſh heart was darkened. Profeſſing themſelves to 
be wiſe, they became fools: and changed the glory of the 
* uncorruptible God into anto an image made like to corruptible 
*© man, and to birds and four-footed beaſts, and creeping things. 
*© Wherefore God gave them up to ancleanneſi, through the 
* lufſts of their own hearts, to diſhonour their own bodies be- 
*© tween themſelves. Who changed the truth of God into a 
lic, and worſhiped and ſerved the creature more than the 
* calcr, Who is bleſſed for ever, amen. For this cauſe God 
«© oave them up wnto wile affectians, &c. Rom. i. 20, & ſeg. 
In theſe words, the holy apoſtle evidently condemns the foolith 
policy of the gentile ſages, who, when they knew God (that is, 
diſcovered God, as Paul intimates,” by the light of nature) yet 
glorified him not as God, by preaching him up to the people; 
but, carried away, in the wanity of their imagination, by a 
miſtaken principle of politics, that a vulgar knowledge of him 
would be injurious to ſociety, ſhut up his glory in their My- 
SERIES, and gave the people, in exchange for an zrcorrupt- 
ie God, an image made like to corruptible man and birds, &c. 
Wherefore God, in puniſhment for their thus turning his truth 
into a lie, ſuffered even their myſteries, which they erected 
(though on theſe wrong principles) for a ſchool of virtue, to 
degenerate into an odious fink of vice and immorality ; 
giving them up unto all uncleanneſs and vile affeftions That 
this was the apoſtle's meaning, appears not only from the 
general tenor of the paſſage, but from ſeveral particular ex- 
preſſions; as where he ſpeaks of changing the glory of (rod to 
virds, beaſts, and creeping things: for this was the peculiar 
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It is true, if uncertain report was to be believ- 


ed, the myſteries were corrupted very early : for 
Orpheus himſelt is ſaid to have abuſed them *. But 
this was an art the debauched Myſtæ of later times 
employed to varniſh their enormities ; as the de- 
teſtable Pæderaſts of after-ageg ſcandalized the 
blameleſs. Socrates. Beſides, the tory is fo ill laid, 
that it is detected by the ſureſt records of anti- 
quity : for, in conſequence of what they fabled 
was committed by Orpheus in the Myſteries, they 
pretended, that he was torn to pieces by the wo- 
meh: whereas it appeared from the inſcription on 
his monument at Dium in Macedonia, that he was 
ſtruck dead with lightening, the envied death of 
the reputed favourites of the Gods. 


And here the FaTrners will hardly eſcape the 


cenſure of thoſe who will not allow high provoca- 
tion to be an excuſe for an unfair repeſentation 
of an adverſary I ſay, they will hardly eſcape 
cenſure, for accuſtoming themſelves to ſpeak of 
the Myſteries as groſs impieties and immoralities, 
in their very original ®, Clemens Alexandrinus, in 


ſuperſtition of Egypt: and Egypt we have ſhewn to be the 
firſt inventreſs of the myſteries. Again, he ſays, they wworfniped 
and ſerved the creature more than the creator, 143% tor ow Vn” 
This was ſtrictly true with regard to the mysTERItEs: the 
CRIATOR Was there acknowledged by a ſmall and ſelect 
number of the participants ; but the general and folemn wor- 
ſhip in theſe celebrations was to their national idols. In the 
oPExN worſhip of paganiſm, either public or particular, it was 
not at all true, for there the CREATURE Was the ſole object 
of adoration. | 

t See Diog. Lacrt. Proamium, Sm 5. 

8 Idem, ibid. 

b What hath been ſaid above, ſhews that M. Le Clerc 
hath gone into the other extreme, when he contend (Bibl. 
Univ. tom. vi. p. 73.) that the myſteries were not corrupted 
at all, I can conceive no reaſon for his paradox, but as it 
favoured an accuſation againſt the fathers, who have much in- 


9 a4 heat 
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a heat of zeal, breaks out, Let him be accurſed, 
« who firſt infected the world with theſe impo- 
& ſtures, whether it was Dardanus — or — Cc. 
« Theſe I make no ſcruple to call wicked authors 
* of impious fables ; the fathers of an execrable 
“ ſuperſtition, whb, by this inſtitution, ſowed in 
e human life the ſeeds of vice and corruption.“ 
But the wiſeſt and beſt of the pagan world inva- 
riably hold, that the Myſteries were inſtituted 
pure ; and propoſed the nobleſt end, by the wor- 
thieſt means. And though the expreſs teſtimony of 
theſe writers, ſupported by the reaſon of the thing, 
ſhould be deemed inſufficient, yet the character and 
quality of their Inſtitutor muſt put the matter out 
of all doubt. This Inſtitutor, as will be ſeen 
preſently, was no other than the lawgiver, or c1- 
VIL MAGISTRATE himſelf, Wherever the My- 
ſteries found public admittance, it was through 
his introduction; and as oft as ever they were ce- 
lebrated, it was under his inſpection. Now virtue 
is as eſſential to the preſervation, and vice to the 
deſtruction of the ſociety, over which he preſides, 
as obedience and diſobedience are to his office and 
authority. So that to conceive him as diſpoſed to 
bring in, and to encourage, immoral practices un- 
der the maſk of religion, is the ſame thing as ta 


ſiſted on the corruption of them — *© Les peres ont dit qu'on 
* commettoit toute ſorte d'ordures dans ces ceremonies : mais 
quoi qu'ils difent, il n'eſt pas croiable que toute la Greece, 
quelque corrompue qu'elle ait été, ait jamais conſent que 
les filles & les femmes ſe proſtituaſſent dans les myſteres — 
« Mais quelques auteurs chretiens n' ont fait aucune difficulte de 
* dire mille choſes peu conformes a la verite, pour diffamer 
le paganiſme : de peur qu'il n'y evt que les payens a qui on 
F© pit reprocher leurs calomnies. Bibl. Univ. tom vi. p 120. 
O’ gy 6 TH00: eta; ATKT!S dc wnwG tive à G 
„ire — ure iywy av arximarys Cf. wil , x, Je01- 
Fueumorics AN @olignss anvtghs xaxicy x, OY il’ 
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ſuſpe& the phyſician of mixing poiſons with his 
alexipharmax, 

The truth of the matter was this: the Fathers 
bore a ſecret grudge to the Myſteries for their in- 
jurious 13 of chriſtianity on its firſt appear- 

ance in che world. We are to obſerve, that Atheiſm, 

by which was meant a contempt of the Gods, was 
reckoned, in the Myſteries, amongſt the greateſt 
crimes. So, in the ſixth book of the MÆneis (ot which 
more hereafter) the hotteſt ſeats in Tartarus are al- 
lotted to the atheiſt, ſuch as Salmoneus, Tityus, 
and the Titans, &c. Now the chriſtians, for their 
contempt of the national Gods, were, on their firſt 
appearance, deemed atheiſts by the people; and fo 
branded by the Myſtagogue, as we find in Lucian, 
and expoſed amongſt the reſt in Tartarus, in their 
ſolemn ſhews and repreſentations. This may be ga- 
thered from a remarkable paſſage in Origen, where 
Celſus thus addreſſes his adverlary : „But now, as 
« you, good man, believe eternal puniſhments, 
even ſo do the interpreters of theſe holy myſte- 
ries, the myſtagogues and initiators : you threaten 
others with them; THESE, on the contrary, 
« THREATEN vou.“ 


cc 
cc 


(e 


k Kati iy 1 T1 r [* rex NUK einig zy, W 768 
; "Ablynot, ToiauTn® i Th A=, 1 XPILTIAN©SE, n Enixece-, 
nx xdlaozon®- Tar wyiw, Cevyiru — Pſcudomentis. 

| Mara wen, 4 SN riet, dee TU t Hwy ro Gerg* Sr 
ei TAY de inthrwy NAI nra TN, T8. woraſwys,* de 00 pa 
ro @ Ms ares, ixtives 05 ci. lib. viii. This explains a paſ- 
ſage in Jerom's catalogue of eccleſiaſtical writers; and will be 
explained by it. The father ſpeaking of Quadratus, ſays; 
LCumque Hadrianus Athenis exegiſſet hiemem inviſens Eleu- 
ſinem, & omnibus pene Græciæ ſacris initiatus, dediſſet oc- 
caſionem us, qui Chriſtianos oderunt, absque præcepto Im- 
peratoris vexare credentes, porrexit ei librum pro religione 
* noſtra.** Now what occaficn was afforded here to the ene- 
mies of chriſtianity, but only this, T'hat, the Grecian my- 
ſteries repreſenting the faithful in an odious light, the emperor 


O 4 „is, 
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This, without doubt, was what ſharpened the Fa- 
thers againſt the Myſteries; and they were not al- 
ways tender in loading what they did not approve. 
But here comes in the ſtrange part of the ſtory 
that, atter this, they ſhould ſo ſtudiouſly and form- 
ally transfer the terms, phraſes, rites, ceremonies 
and diſcipline of theſe dious myſteries into our holy 
religion; and, thereby, very early vitiate and de- 
oy what a pagan writer n could fee, and ac- 
nowledge to be aBSOLUTA & SIMPLEX, as it 
came out of the hands of its author. Sure then it 
was ſome more than ordinary veneration the people 
had for theſe Myſteries, that could incline the Fa- 
thers of the church to ſo fatal a counſel : however, 
the thing is notorious ”, and the effects have been 
ſeverely felt. 


(who but juſt then had been initiated into almoſt all of them) 
might be reaſonably thought eſtranged and indiſpoſed towards 
chriſtianity, and ſo the eaſier drawn to countenance, or con- 
nive at. any injuſtice done unto it? 

m Amm. Marcellinus, lib. xx1. cap. 16. Hife. 

„The reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here an exact ac- 
count of this whole matter, extracted from a very curioùs diſ- 
ſertation of a great and unexceptionable writer, Iſ. Caſaubon, 
in his xvi” Excr. on the Annals; of Baronius, --<* Pii patres quum 
* intelligerent, quo facilius ad veritatis amorem corruptas ſu- 
perſtitione mentes traducerent; & verba ſacrorum illorum 
quam plurima, in ſuos uſus tranſtulerunt; & cum doctrinæ 
vere capita aliquot fic ractarunt, tum ritus etiam nonnullos 
* ejusmodi inſtituerunt; ut videantur cum Paulo dicere genti- 
«© bus voluifle, & PUT Th: db oiciirs, TavTH cy nope u. 
*« Hinc igitur eſt, quod ſacramenta patres appellarunt my/teria, 

4uUνe α, E Tat, TEASIWOES:. EMUTIENGS, five re, r NEL 5 
interdum etiam 3-[iz, ſed rarius : peculiariter vero euchariſti- 
um e Alm. Dicitur etiam antonomatice To pv 3,1", 
aut numero multitudinis 7&4 pvrneie. Apud patres paſſim de 
ſacra communione leges Seixlæ 4b gH,iũa vel 20 ere ET 
ery; Gregorio Magno, magnum & pavendum myſlerium. 
Mute in veterum monumentis fxpe leges pro cœnæ do- 
minicz fieri particeps ; now pro ipla actione; wv; eſt 
5 ſacerdos, qui etiam dicitur 5 poralwyws & 5 irgdle?erns. In li- 


We 


«c 
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We have all along ſuppoſed the myſteries an in- 


vention of the lawgiver: and, indeed, we have 


turgiis Græcis & alibi etiam » izcc T:2, & y xguplæ nu; inte 
©: rh, oft euchariſtia. Qyemadmodum autem gradus 
quidem in my {terns paganicis ſervati ſunt, fic Dionyſius uni- 
verſam ro ν,L Ty lepepyice, traditionem ſacramento um di- 
ſtinguit in tres actiones, quæ & ritibus & temporibus erant 
diviſæ: prima eſt x<bagoi;, purgatio; altera e initia- 
tio; tertia, r , conſummatio; quam & inliay pe no- 
minat. Spem meliorem morientibus attuliſſe myſteria Atti- 
ca dicebat paulo ante M. Tullius. Patres contra, certam 
ſalutem & vitam ztcrnam Chriſti myſteria digne percipienti- 
bus afterre, confirmabant : qui illa contemnerent, {ervari non 
poſſe : finem vero & fructum ultimum ſacramentorum Stu, 
deificationem, dicere non dubitarunt ; quum ſcirent vanarum 
ſuperſtitionum auctores, ſuis cpp eum honorem audere 


ſpondere. Paſſim igitur legas apud Patres, us te, wv aſw- 


yics TIND- i wow, finem ſacramentorum eſſe, ut qui vera 
fide illa perciperent, in futura vita dii evadant. Athanaſius 
verbo 9::7o4c3o3z in eam rem eſt uſus; quod mox ab codem 
explicatur, participatione ſpiritus conjungimur deitati. De 
ſymbolis ſacramentorum, per quæ divinæ illæ ceremoniæ ce- 
lebrantur, nihil attinet hoc loco dicere; illud vero, quod eſt 


& appellatur fidei ſy mbolum, diverſi eſt generis, & ſidelibus 


teſlerz uſum præſtat, per quam ſe mutuo agnoſcunt, qui pi- 
etati ſacramento dixerunt ; cujusmodi teſleras fuilſe etiam in 
paganorum myſteriis oſtendimus. Formulæ illi in myſteriis 
peragendis uſarpatz, Procul efte, pr of ani, reſpondet inliturgia 
hec per diaconos pronuntiari ſolita ; 674 x&inxgpſpis , 
bels; vel, E FEAT a1:4TE 00) vepyBwp: 4, 00 apwwn),; OMNes 
catechumeni, foras diſcedite, omnes poſſelſt , omnes non initiati. 
NoRu ritus multi in my ſteriis peragebantur; noctu etiam 
initiatio Chriſtianorum inchoabatur ; Gaudentio nominatur 
Splendidiſſima nox wigiliarum. Quod autem dicebamus de ſi- 
lentio in ſacris opertaneis ſervari a paginis fo{ito, id inſtitu- 
tum veteres chriſtiani fic probarunt, ut religioſa ejus obſerv- 
atione my ſtas omnes longe ſuperarint. Quemadmodum igi- 
tur dicit Seneca, ſanctiora ſacrorum ſolis initiatis fuiſſe nota, 
& Jamblichus de Philoſophia Pythagoreorum i in r En a, 
quæ efferri non poterant, & rα *xÞ%x, quz foras efferre jus 
erat; ita univerſam doctrinam chriſtianam veteres diſtingue- 
bant in ra lep, id eſt, ea quæ enuntiari apud omnes po- 
terant, & 74 aTe211% arcana temere non the anda; r 4 y- 
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nothing to do with them, but in that view, 
Now though, from what hath been ſaid, the in- 
telligent reader will collect we have not ſuppoſed 
amiſs, yet as the pertinency of the whole diſcourſe 
depends upon it, he may perhaps expect us to be a 
little more particular. 

That the myſteries were invented, eſtabliſhed, 
and ſupported by LaworveRs, may be ſeen, 

1. From the place of their original; which was 
EcyeT. This Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plu- 
tarch, who 'colle& trom ancient teſtimonies, ex- 
preſly affirm; and in this, all antiquity concurs ; 
the Eleuſinian myſteries, particularly, retaining the 
very Egyptian Gods, in whoſe honour they were 
celebrated ; Ceres and Triptolemus being only two 


« Ha, dogmata filentio premuntur; preconia publicantur. Chry- 
* {oſtomus, de us qui baptizantur pro mortuis ; Cupio quidem 
« perſpicue rem dicere ; ſed propter non initiatos non aud:o: hi 
« interpretationem reddunt nobis difficiliorem ; dum nos cogunt, aut 
© perſpicue non dicere, aut arcana, que taceri debent, apud ipſos 
« efferne. Atque ut Neef Tx pvrnpia dixerunt pagani, 
« de iis qui arcana myſteriorum evulgabant; ita dixit Diony- 
« fius, Vide ne enunties, aut parum reverenter habeas ſantta 
« ſanctorum. Paſſim 1 Auguſtinum leges, Sacramentum 
« quod norunt fideles. In Johannem tract. xi. autem ſic; Om- 
« nes catechumenti jam credunt in nomine Chriſti, g IESUs 
NON SE CREDIT Els, Mox Interrogemus catechumenum, 
« Manducas carnem filii hominis? neſcit quid dicimus. Ite- 
„rum, Neſciunt catechumeni quid accipiant chriſtiani: erubeſcant 
© ergo quia neſciunt. We have obſerved above, that the Fa- 
thers gave very eaſy credit to what was reported of the abomi- 
nations in the my/teries; and the eaſier, perhaps, on account 
of the ſecrecy with which they were celebrated. The ſame 
affectation of ſecrecy in the chriſtian rites, and the ſame lan- 
guage in ſpeaking of them, without doubt 12 as eaſy 
credit to thoſe calumnies of murder and inceſt, charged upon 
them by the pagans. Nay, what is ſtill more remarkable, 
thoſe very ſpecific enormities in which their own myſteries were 
then known to offend, they objected to the chriſtians, * Alt 
* eos [chriſtianos] ferunt ipſius antiſtitis ac ſacerdotis colere 
« genitalia.” Cæcil. apud Minut. in Oftav. _. 

other 
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other names for Iſis » and Oſiris; as we have ſeen 
above from Theodoret : and fo Tibullus, — 

Primus aratra manu ſollerti fecit Os1R1s, 

Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit humumꝰ. 

Hence it is, that the UNIVERSAL NATURE, or the 

firſt cauſe, the object of all the Myſteries, yet diſ- 
guiſed under diverſe Names, ſpeaking of herſelf 
in Apuleius, concludes the ennumeration of her 
various myſtic rites, in theſe words, Priſcaque 
% doctrina pollentes ZcyeTir, CEREMON11S me 
<« prorſus PROPR11S percolentes, appellant VERO 


q 93 


«© NOMINE reginam IsIDEM ®, | 
But the ſimilitude between the rites practiſed, 
and the doctrines taught in the Grecian and Egy- 


o ie & NI vale Thr EXAnvay yAvorar Nu ni, . Herodot. lib. ii. 
cap. 59. And again, cap. 156. Anwirnp 9: I. 

? Mr. Le Clerc owns, that Plutarch, Diodorus, and Theo- 
doret have all faid this; yet, the better to ſupport his ſcheme 
in the interpretation of the hiſtory of Ceres, he has thought fit 
to contradict them; but his reaſon is very ſingular, — ** C'e- 
toit la coùtume des payens de dire que des divinitez etoient 
les memes, lors qu'ils avoient remarque quelque legere reſ- 
© ſemblance entre elles, dans la fauſſe penſee ou ils etoient que 
* les plus grands de leurs dieux 5'ttoient fait conniitre dans toute 
* la terre: au lieu qu'il n'y en avoit aucun qui ne fut ro- 
% PIQUF, C'eſt a dire particulier a un lieu — On en trouvera 
* divers exemples dans le petit traite De la deeſſe de Syrie.“ Bib. 
univ. tom vi. p. 121. It is very true, that the Gods of the 
pagans were local deities; but to think the ancients were igno- 
rant of this, when it is from the nature and genius of paganiſm, 
as delivered by them, that we come to know it, is a very extra- 
ordinary conceit. Indeed the moderns, poſſeſſed with. their own 
ideas, were and are generally unattentive to this truth; and ſo 


have committed many errors in their reaſonings on the ſubject; 


but that principle of the intercommunity of worſhip in ancient 
paganiſm (explained in another place) would have the ſame 
eſtect in ſpreading the worſhip, as if their Gods were univer- 
ſal and not local ; which ſhews the ancients not miſtaken in 
the point in queſtion. Yet Mr. Le Clerc, in another place, 
could ſee that Aſtartè was certainly Iſis, as Adonis was Oſiris; 
and this, merely from the identity of their ceremonies. 

4 Metan. lib Ki. 


pen 
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ptian myſteries, would be alone ſufficient to point 
up to their original: ſuch as the ſecrecy required 
of the initiated; which, as we ſhall fee after, 
peculiarly characterized the Egyptian teaching 
ſuch as the doctrines taught of a metempſychoſes, IS, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
which the Greek writers agree to have been firſt 
ſet abroach by the Egyptians ?; ſuch as abſtinence 
enjoined from domeſtic fowl, fiſh, and beans !, 
the peculiar ſuperſtition of the Egyptians ; ſuch as 
the Ritual compoſed in Hiereglypbhics, an invention 
of the Egyptians*. But it would be endleſs to rec- 
kon up all the particulars in which the Egyptian 
and Grecian myſteries agreed: it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, 
that they were in all things the ſame ”. 

Again; nothing but the ſuppoſition of this com- 
mon original to all the Grecian myſteries can clear 
up and reconcile the diſputes which aroſe amongſt 
the Grecian ſtates and cities, concerning the firſt 
riſe of the myſteries; every one claiming to be ori- 
ginal to the reſt, Thus Thrace pretended that they 
came firſt from thence; Crete conteſted the ho- 
nour with thole barbarians ; and Athens claimed it 


r Timxus the Locrian, in his book Of the foul of the world, 
ſpeaking of the neceſſity of inculcating the doctrine of future 
puniſhments, calls them NMEA ENA FOREIGN TOR- 
MENTS; by which name both Latin ond Greek writers gene- 
rally mean, Zgyp!ian, where the ſubject is religion. 

See Porphyrius De Al ſtin. 

t Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus ad ipſas fores ædis am- 
pliſſimæ, rituque ſolenni aſperſionis celebrato myſterio, ac ma- 
tutino peracto ſacrificio, de opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, 
literis 1gnorabilibus prænotatos; partim FiGURis CUJUSCEMO- 
DI ANIMALIUM, CONCEPTI SERMONIS COMPENDIOSA 
VERBA SUGGEKRENTEs, partim nodoſis, & in modum rote 
tortuoſis, capreolatimque condenſis ne Apul. Metam. 
lib. x1. 

V Ilev & re of TeAAIIa8 xy Ta gegn eie, TaUT1; & de Coil 
ToTs xatles b. Near ty Faruoineg 7a 1 . rag Jvelag Kg Ta; den- 
| Tas WO avTws; e Ablwais; x) 785 Alyvalizs. Diad. Sic. 87 i. 
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from both. And at that time, when they had for- 
gotten the true original, it was impoſlible to ſettle 
and adjuſt their differences: for each could prove 
that he did not borrow from others; and, at the 
ſame time, ſeeing a ſimilitude in the rites“, would 
conclude, that they had borrowed from him. But 
the owning Egypt for their common parent, clears 
up all difficulties : by accounting for that general 
likeneſs which gave birth to every one's pretenſions. 

Now, in Egypt, all religious worſhip being 
planned and eſtabliſhed by ſtateſmen, and direct- 
ed to the ends of policy, we muſt conclude, that 
the myſteries were originally invented by LEOISö: 
LATORS. | | 

2. The ſages who brought them out of Egypt, 
and propagated them in Aſia, in Greece, and 
Britain, were all kings or lawgivers ; ſuch as Zo- 
roaſter, Inachus, Orpheus *, Melampus, Tro- 
phonius, Minos, Cinyras, Erectheus, and the 
Druids. 

3. They were under the ſuperintendance of the 
State. A magiſtrate, intitled BAZIAET E, or king, 
preſided in the Eleiſinian myſteries. Lyſtas in- 
forms us, that this king was to offer up the public 
prayers, according to their country ritesz and to 
ſee that nothing impious or immoral crept into the 
celebration. This title given to the preſident of 
the myſteries, was, doubtleſs, in memory of the 
firſt founder: to whom were joined four officers, 

We Ke; rd it Tera Two xommroucdta Taird +, x) Toy For 
9 :2xw0, 2 Tx 1 4 NAW, 3 GANG π ,“ Aly To 185 Tron; Ag * 
vi de avre:. Strahn, lib. x. 

x Of whom Ariſtophanes ſays, Oe: wiv yr reds g 
regt, Se T an yio 1 © Orpheus taught us the myſteries, 
* and to abſtain from murder,” i. e. from a life of rapine and 
violence, ſuch as men lived in the „ate of nature. 

K, yo; fron x TH H,,iy;ei == WNW; d undes , 
tend & ahh Te ie — in Audoc. 
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choſen by the people, called EHIMEAIH TAI or cu- 
Tators -; the prieſts were only under-officers to 
theſe, and had no ſhare in the direction: for this 
being the legiſlator's favourite inſtitution, he took 
all poſſible care for its ſupport z which could not 
be done more effectually, than by his watching 
over it himſelf. On the other hand, his inter- 
1 fering too openly in religious matters would have 
| defeated his end ; and the people would ſoon have 
come to regard this high ſolemnity as a mere en- 

ine of ſtate z on which account, he carefully kept 

behind the curtain. For though it be now appa- 
rent that the myſteries were the invention of the ci- 
vil magiſtrate, yet even ſome ancients, who have 
mentioned the myſteries, ſeemed not to be apprized 

of it, and their ignorance hath occaſioned great 
embroilment in all they ſay on this ſubject. The 

reader may ſee by the ſecond chapter of Meurſius's 
Eleuſinia, how much the ancients were at a loſs for 

the true founder of thoſe myſteries; ſome giving the 
inſtitution to Ceres; ſome to Triptolemus ; others 

to Eumolpus ; others to Muſzus ; and ſome again 

to Erectheus. How then ſhall we diſengage our- 

ſelves from this labyrinth, into which Meurſius has 

led us, and in which, his guard of ancients keep us 
incloſed ? This clue will eaſily conduct us through 

it. It appears, from what hath been ſaid, that 
Erectheus, kIx d of Athens, eſtabliſhed the my- 

- ſteries* ; but that the people unluckily confounded 
the inſtitutor, with the PRIESTSs, Eumolpus and 
Muſæus, who firſt officiated in the rites ; and, 

with Ceres and Triptolemus, the pz1T1Es, in whoſe 
honour they were celebrated. And theſe miſtakes 
were natural enough: the poets would be apt, in 


*See Meurſius's Elenſinia, cap. xv. | 
And ſo ſays Diodorus Siculys, lib. i. Bb. 
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the licence of their figurative ſtyle, to call the 
Gods, in whole name the myſteries were perform- 
ed, the founders of thoſe myſteries ; and the people, 
—_ only the miniſtry of the officiating prieſts 
(the legiſlator keeping out of ſight) in good earneft 
believed thoſe myſtagogues to be the founders. 
And yet, if it were reaſonable to expect from 
poets or people, attention to their own fancies and 
opinions, one would think they might have diftin- 
guiſhed better, by the help of that mark, which 
Erectheus left behind him, to aſcertain his title 
namely, the erection of the officer called aomcvs, 
or king. 

4. But this original is ſtill further ſeen from 
the qualities required in the aſpirants to the my- 
ſteries. According to their original inſtitution, nei- 
ther faves nor foreigners were to be admitted into 
them“. Now if the myſteries were inſtituted, pri- 
marily for the ſake of teaching religious truths, 
there can be no reaſon given why every man, with 
the proper moral qualities, ſhould not be admitted : 
but ſuppoſing them inſtituted by the ſtate for poli- 
tical purpoſes, a very good one may be aſſigned; 
for ſaves and foreigners have there neither property 
nor country. When afterwards the Greeks, by fre- 
quent confederations againſt the Perſian, the com- 
mon enemy of their liberties, began to conſider. 
themſelves as one people and community, the My- 
ſteries were extended to all who ſpoke the Greek 
language. Yet the ancients, not reflecting on the ori- 


b — b. D Hęax ng] mos Ev pon tis Eavora, NN. wu 
Abi 4» N gx iC EENOLE rer: wveicdas — Schol. Hom. I. ©. 
It was the ſame in the Cabiric myſteries, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. who ſpeaks of the like innovation 
made there.— d & mewr®- EENOIS A. As to flaves 
hear Ariſtophanes in his Sto e. : | 
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ginal and end of their inſtitution, were much per- 
plexed for the reaſons of an excluſion ſo apparently 
capricious. Lucian tells us, in The life of his friend 
Demonax, that that great philoſopher had the cou- 
rage, one day, to aſk the Athenians, why they ex- 
cluded barbarians from their Myſteries, when Eu- 
molpus, a barbarous Thracian, had eſtabliſhed 
them © : but he does not tell us their anſwer. One 
of the moſt judicious of the modern critics was 
as much at a loſs; and therefore thinks the re- 
ſtraint ridiculous, as implying, that the inſtitutors 
thought, the ſpeaking the Greek tongue contri- 
buted to the advancement of piety T4. 

5. Another proof of this original may be deduced 
from what was taught, promiſcuouſly to all the in- 
itiated; which was, the neceſſity of a virtuous and 
Boly life, to obtain @ happy immortality. Now this, 
we know, could not come from the facerdotal 
warehoule : the prieſts could afford a better penny- 
worth of their elyſium, at the eaſy expence of 
oblations and ſacrifices : for, as our great philo- 
ſopher (who, however, was not aware of this ex- 
traordinary inſtitution for the ſupport of virtue, 
and therefore concludes too generally) well ob- 
ſerves, ** the prieſts made it not their buſineſs to 
teach the people virtue: if they were diligent in 


© *EToApunas N als x; Avﬀuais; ü pH nbi, Ths T0105 
exgoz,, Mo Wit fr amoxts.20% Te; BarCupes* H rar TY T1 
T*A1qv euro xa cf EvprATte, Bag gu Ky Ocaxcs ovIO-. But 
the fact, their not being a grecian, but a foreign, that is, bar- 
barous, invention, is proved by their very name, pv71cx. from 
the caſtern dialed, iſſor or miflur, res aut locus abſconditus. . 
4 AuQtor eſt Libani's in Corinthiorum actione, myſtagogos 
ſumma diligentia initiandos ante omnia monuiſſe, ut manus 
puras an mumque fibi ſerva ent purum : «} Thy» © "EMAnac 51) 3 
& ut in voce tive ſermone Graces ſe præſtarent: hoc quidem 
profecto ridiculum, quaſi faceret ad. veram pietatem, Græca 


potius quam alia lingua loqui. Iſ. Caſauboni Exercit. xvi. ad 
Annales Eccl. Baron. . 


& their 
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«* their obſervations and ceremonies, punctual in 
e their feaſts and ſolemnities, and the tricks of re- 
c ligion, the holy tribe aſſured them that the Gods 
« were pleaſed, and they looked no further: few 
« went to the ſchools of philoſophers, to be in- 
ce ſtructed in their duty, and to know what was 
„ good and evil in their actions: the prieſts ſold 
ce the better pennyworths, and therefore had all 
e the cuſtom : for luſtrations and ſacrifices were 
„ much eaſier than a clean conſcience and a ſteddy 
& courſe of virtue; and an expiatory ſacrifice, that 
c atoned for the want of it, much more conveni- 
Cent than a ſtrict and holy lite*.” Now we may 
may be aſſured, that an inſtitution, which taught 
the neceſſity of a ſtrict and holy life, could not but 

be the invention of lawgivers, to whoſe ſchemes 
virtue was ſo neceſſary. 

6. Another ſtrong preſumption of this original is 
the great uſe of the myſteries to the ſtate : ſo amply 
confeſſed by the wiſeſt writers of antiquity, and ſo 
clearly ſeen from the nature of the thing itſelf. 

7. But, laſtly, we have the teſtimony of the 
knowing Plutarch for this original; who, in his 
treatiſe Of Vis and Ofiris, expreſly tells us, that it 
was * a moſt ancient opinion, delivered down, from 
* LEGISLATORS and Divines, to poets and philo- 
s ſophers, the author of it entirely unknown, but 
* the belief of it indelibly eſtabliſhed, not only in 
tradition, and the talk of the vulgar, bur in the 
* MYSTERIES and in the ſacred offices of religion, 
** both amongſt Greeks and barbarians, ſpread all 
over the face of the globe, That the Univerſe was 
not upheld fortuitouſly, without Mind, Reaſon, 


f 22 


or a Governor to preſide over its revolutions “. 
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It is now ſubmitted to the reader, whether it be 
not fairly proved, that the MYSTERIES were invent- 
ed by the LEGISLATOR, 70 affirm and eſtabliſh the ge- 
neral doctrine of a providence, by inculcating the belief 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Indeed, 
if we may believe a certain ancient, who appears to 
have been well verſed in theſe matters, they gained 
their end, by clearing up all doubts concerning the 
righteous government of the Gods®, 

We have ſeen in general, how fond and tena- 
cious ancient paganiſm was of this extraordina 
Rite, as of an inſtitution {ſupremely uſeful both to 
SOCIETY and RELIGION. But this will be ſeen 
more fully in what I now proceed to lay before the 
Reader; an examination of two celebrated pieces 
of antiquity, the famous Sixth book of VIROGII's 
neis, and the Metamorphoſis of ApuLEius: The 
firſt of which will ſhew us of what uſe the myſte- 
ries were eſteemed to s0CIETY ; and the ſecond, of 
what uſe to RELIGION. 

An inquiry into ZEneas's adventure to the 
ſhades, will have this farther advantage, the in- 
ſtructing us in the ſhews and repreſentations of the 
myſteries ; a part of their hiſtory, which the form 
of this diſcourſe upon them hath not yet enabled 
us to give. So that nothing will be now wanting 
to a perfect knowledge of this moſt extraordinary 
and important inſtitution. - «Sas | 

For, the deſcent of Virgil's hero into the infernal 
regions, I preſume, was no other than a figurative 


THY d leu Iryueay x Juortanemlo, Bx iy N, pabv0, 89: & Hi 
bie, ag i Ts TEAETAIZ, ty i Quoiau, x) Bape 4205 E 
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deſcription of an Id IT IAT ION; and particularly, 
a very exact picture of the spECTACLES in the 
ELEUSIN IAN myſteries; where every thing was 
done in ſhew and machinery; and where a repre- 
ſentation Þ of the hiſtory of Ceres afforded oppor- 
tunity of bringing in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, 
elyſium, purgatory, and whatever related to the 
future ſtate of men and heroes. 

But, to ſoften this paradox all we can, it ma 
be proper to enquire into the nature of the Aneis. 

Homer's two poems had each a plain and entire 
ſtory, to convey as perfect a moral: and in this, he 
is juſtly eſteemed excellent. The Roman poer 
could make no improvements here : the Greek 
was complete and perfect; ſo that the patrons of 
Virgil, even Scaliger himſelf, are forced to ſeek. 
for his ſuperior advantages in his epiſodes, deſcri- 
ptions, ſimilies, and in the chaſtity and correctneſs 
of his thoughts and diction. In the mean time 
they have all overlooked the principal ad vantage 
he had over his great exemplar. 

Virgil found the epic poem in the firſt rank of 
human compoſitions; but this was too narrow a 
foundation for his enlarged ambition : he was not 
content that its ſubject ſhould be to inſtruct the 
world in MoR ALS; much leſs did he think of pay- 
sies, though he was fond of natural enquiries, and 
Homer's allegorizers had opened a back- door to 
let in the Philoſopher with the Poet; but he aſpi- 
red to make it a SYSTEM OF POLITICS, On this 
plan he wrote the Æneis; which is, indeed, as perfect 
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an Inſtitute in verſe, by ExAM LE, as the Re- 
publics of Plato and Tully were in proſe by pre- 
cer. Thus he added a new province to epic 
poeſy. But though every one ſaw that Auguſtus 
was ſhadowed in the perſon of Æneas, yet it being 
ſuppoſed that thoſe political inſtructions, which 
the poet deſigned for the ſervice of mankind, were 
ſolely for the uſe of his maſter, they miſſed of the 
true nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, 
the ſucceeding epic writers following a work whoſe 
genius they did not underſtand, wrote worſe than 
it they had only taken Homer, and his ſimpler 
plan for their direction. A great modern poet, and 
beſt judge of their merit, aſſures us of the fact; 
and what has been ſaid will help us to explain the 
reaſon of it: The other epic poets (ſays this ad- 
e mirable writer) have uſed the ſame practice [that 
of Virgil, of running two fables into one] but 
« generally carry it ſo far, as to ſuperinduce a 
«© multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of ac- 
e tion, and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable 
length of time.“ 5 | 
Such was the revolution Virgil brought about 
in this nobleſt region of poeſy; an improvement 
ſo great, that the trueſt poet had need of all the 


aſſiſtance the ſublimeſt genius could lend him: no- 


thing leſs than the joint aid of the rad and Oayſſes 
being able to furniſh out the execution of his great 
idea: for a ſyſtem of politics delivered in the ex- 
ample of a great prince, muſt ſhew him 1n every 
public occurrence of lite. Hence Aneas was, 
of neceſſity, to be found voyaging, with Ulyſſes, 
and fighting, with Achilles. | 

But if the improved nature of his ſubject com- 
pelled him to depart from that ſimplicity in the 
fable, which - Ariſtotle, and his beſt interpreter, 


i Preface to the Liad of Homer, 


y -- Boſſa F 
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Boſſu, find ſo divine in Homer * ; he gained con- 
ſiderablè advantages by it in other circumſtances 
of the compoſition : for now, thoſe ornaments and 
decorations, for whoſe inſertion the critics could 


give no other reaſons than to raiſe the dignity of 


the poem, become eſſential to the ſubject. Thus 
the choice of princes and heroes for his perſon- 
ages, Which were, before, only uſed to grace the 
ſcene, now conſtitute the nature of the action !: 
and the machinery of the Gods, and their inter- 
vention on every occaſion, which was to create the 
marvellous, becomes, in this improvement, an in- 
diſpenſable part of the poem. A divine interpo- 
ſition is in the very ſpirit of ancient legiſlation ; 
where, we ſee, the principal care of the lawgiver 
was to poſleſs the people with the full belief of a 
providence. This is the true reaſon of ſo much 
machinery in the Æneis; for which, modern cri- 
tics impeach the author's judgment, who, in a 
poem written in the refined and enlightened age 
of Rome n, followed the marvellous of Homer fo 
cloſely. An excellent writer, ſpeaking of Virgil 
in this view, ſays, If there be any inſtance in the 


Nous ne trouverons point, dans la fable de I Eneide, cette 
ſimplicitè qu* Arioſto a trouvce ſi divine dans Homere, - Traits 
du poeme epigue, lib. i. cap. xi | 

| — © Le retour (ſays Boſſu) d'un homme en ſa maiſon, & 
* Ia querelle de deux autres, n'ayant rien de grand en ſoi, de- 
* viennent des actions illuſtres & importantes, lorſque dans le 
choix des noms, le poete dit que c'eſt 'Ulyſle qui retourne 
** en Ithaque, & que c'eſt Achille & Agamemnon qui querel- 
** lent,” — He goes on, Mais il y a des actions qui d'elles 
** memes ſont tres importantes, comme /tab/ifement, ou la 
ruine dun etat, ou d'une religion, Telle eſt donc PaQtion de 
** PEneide.” lib. ii. cap. 19 He ſaw here a remarkable dif- 
ference in the ſubjects; it is ſtrange this ſhould not have led 
him to ſee that the Zncis is of a different ſpecies. 


, 


Ce qui eſt beau dans Homere pourroit avoir été mal regt . 
dans les ouvrages d'un poete du tems d' Auguſte. laem, lib ili. 
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& Hneid liable to exception upon this account, it 
* is in the beginning of the third book, where 
* Fneas is repreſented as tearing up the myrtle 


that dropped blood. This circumſtance ſeems 
to have the marvellous without the probable, 
*© becaule it is repreſented as proceeding from na- 
** tural cauſes without the interpoſition of any 
* God, or rather, ſupernatural power capable of 
* producing it ©.” But ſurely this inſtance was ill 
choſen. The poet makes Æneas ſay, on this oc- 


ciſion, Nymphas venerabar agreſtes, 


Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui præſidet arvis, 

Rite ſecundarent viſus 0M enque levarent ®. 
Now omens were of two kinds r, the natural and 
ſupernatural. This in queſtion, was of the latter 
ſort, produced by the intervention of the Gods, as 
appears by his calling this adventure, MONSTRA 


» Mr. Addiſon's Works, vol. iii. p. 316. quarto edit. 1721. 
o Lib. iii. 
p Ulyſſes, in Homer, mentions both theſe ſorts in the fol- 
lowing lines, | 
Zey ati, e e — 
Oil tis por Padtw ty opiruy aewnos 
Ey ober, ü Jod e 5 Oise rige * N @Oarntw. 
The word omen in its proper ſenſe ſignifies future rei fignum, 
guod ex ſermone lequentis capitur, "Tully ſays, lib. i. Diwvin. 
** Pythagorei non ſolum voces deorum obſervarunt, ſed etiam 
% hominum, quæ vocant omina.” This ſort of omen was 
ſuppoſed to depend much upon the will of the perſon concern- 
ed in the event. Hence the phraſes accepit amen, arripuit omen, 
This, as we ſay, was its firſt and proper ſigniſication. It was 
afterwards applied to things, as well as <v0,4;, Sa Paterculus 
ſpeaking of the head of Sulpicius on the roſtrum, ſays it was 
&elut omen imminentis proſcriptionis. And Suetonius of Augult- 
us: “ Auſpicia quzdam & omina pro cer:ifliimis obſervabat. 
*© $j mane ſibi calceus perperam, ac ſiniſter pro dextero indu- 
* ceretur, ut dirum.” It was uſed fill in a larger ſenſe to 
ſignify an augury, as by Tully, De Die. lib. i. 
Sic aquilæ clarum firmavit Jupiter omen. 
And laſtly, in the moſt generical ſenſe of all, for a portent or 
predigy in gencral, as in the place before us. 
g DEUM; 
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DEUM : it was of the ſpecies of thoſe portentous 
ſhowers of blood fo frequently occurring in the ro- 
man hiſtory. And the poet was certainly within 
the bounds of the probable; while he told no more 
than what their graveſt writers did not ſcruple to 
record in their annals. 

Bur this was not done merely to raiſe admira- 
tion, He is here (we obſerve) in his legiſlative 
capacity ; and writes to poſſeſs the people of the 
interpoſition of the Gods, in omens and PRODI1- 
GIES; on which account Æneas is conſtantly called 
Pius, except where the appellation had been down- 
right ridiculous : As Turnus, who is contraſted to 
him, is marked, on his firſt appearance, by his ir- 
reverence to the prieſteſs of Juno. This was the 
method of the old lawgivers. So Plutarch, as 
quoted above, tells us, “that with divinations and 
&« OMENS, Lycurgus ſanctified the Lacedemonians, 
« Numa the Romans, Ion the Athenians, and 
« Deucalion all the Greeks in general; and by 
% hopes and fears kept up in them the awe and 
<« reverence of religion 4.” The ſcene of this ad- 
venture is laid, with the utmoſt propriety, on the 
uncivilized, inhoſpitable ſhores of Thrace, to in- 


ſpire horror for barbarous manners, and an appetite 
for civil policy. 
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q4 Eneas having urged Dido with the command of the 
Gods for leaving Carthage, the poet makes her, in rage and 
deipair, anſwer his pretence with the following ſcoff: 
Scilicet is Superis labor eſt; ea cura QuizTos 
Sollicitat — Lib. iv. 
But to prevent the ill effects of theſe Epicurean principles 
(very properly put into the mouth of a perſon immerſed in 
| e he makes the impiety preceded by her own ac- 
nowledgment that ſhe was agitated by the Furies: . 
Heu furiis incenſa feror — 7 | 
And the more forced and awkward this apology appears to be, 
the more ſtrongly has the poet ſhewn his attention to his end. 
r On this account it is that Virgil here deſerts the mythologiſts, 
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But every thing in this poem is directed to great 
and public ends. The turning the ſhips into ſea- 
deities, in the ninth book, has ſomething in it in- 
finitely more extravagant, than the myrtle dropping 
blood, and has been more generally and ſeverely 
_ cenſured z and indeed muſt be defended on other 

principles. The philoſophic commentators of Ho- 
mer's poem, had brought the fantaſtic refinement 
of allegory into great vogue, We may eſtimate 
the capacity of Virgil's judgment in not catching 
at ſo alluring a bait, by obſerving that ſome of the 
greateſt of the modern epic poets, who approached 
neareſt to Virgil in genius, have been betrayed by it, 


and makes the golden age the age of civil policy, the time when 
men were firſt brought out of a ſtate of nature. Thus Evander ſays, 

Hzc nemora indigenz fauni nymphzque tenebant — 

Queis neque mos, neque cultus erat; neque jungere tauros, 

Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto : 

Sed rami atque aſper victu venatus alebat. 

Primus ab ætherio venit SaTuRnus Olympo — 

Is genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis, 

Courosvir, LEGESQUE DEDIT. Lib. viii. 
Whereas Ovid, who ſpeaks the ſenſe of the mythologiſts, makes 
the golden age to be that which went before civil policy; and 
SATURN to govern in that which Virgil makes to precede his 
reign. * 

Aurea prima ſata eſt ztas, quz, vindice nullo, 

Sponte ſua, sINE LEO fidem rectumque colebat. 

Pcena metusque aberant: 'NEC VERBA MINACIA FIXO 

Ere legebantur : nec ſupplex turba timebant | 

Jouprcis ora ſul, — 

Ipſa quoque immunis raſtroque intacta, nec ullis 

Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tellus: 

Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 

Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fragra legebant, 

Cornaque & in duris hzrentia mora rubetis, 

Et quz deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 

Ver erat zternum — 1 | 

Poſtquam Sa rug No tenebroſa in Tartara miſſo — 

Tum primum ſubiere domos — 

Semina tum primum longis Cerealia ſulcis 

Obrata fant, preſſique jugo gemuere juvenci. | 

| N Metam. lib. i. 

Let 
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Yet here and there, our poet, to convey a political 
3 has employed an ingenious allegory in paſ- 
ing. And the adventure in queſtion is, I think, 
of this number. By the transformation of the ſhips 
into ſea-deities, he would inſinuate, I ſuppoſe, the 
great advantages of cultivating a naval power; 
ſuch as extended commerce, and the dominion of 
the ocean; which, in poetical language, is becom- 

ing deities of the ſea. | 
Mortalem eripiam formam, magnique jubebo 
Agquoris eſſe Deas— | 
He explains the allegory more clearly in the fol- 
lowing book, where he makes theſe transformed 
ſea-nymphs accompany ÆEneas, and his fleet of au- 
xiliaries, through the Tyrrhene ſea, 
Atque illi medio in ſpatio chorus, ecce, ſuarum 
Occurrit comitum : nymph, quas alma Cybele 
Numen habere maris, nymphasque c navibus eſſe 
Juſſerat — 
Agnoſcunt longe regem luſtrantque choreis, 

As the not taking the true ſcope of the Æneis, 
hath occaſioned miſtakes, to Virgil's diſadvantage, 
concerning the plan and conduct of the poem; fo 
hath it likewiſe, concerning the characters. The 
PIETY of Æneas, and his high veneration for the 
Gods, fo much offends a celebrated French writers, 
that he ſays, the hero was fitter to found a religion 
than a monarchy. Be did not know, that the 
image of a perfect lawgiver is held out to us in 
Eneas: and had he known that, he had perhaps 
been ignorant, that it was the office of ſuch a one 
to found religions and colleges of prieſts", as well as 

» Monſieur de St. Evremont. 

© 1. e. a community of monks, 

Erba Ilpounbers, - 
*Icaere lion Ong c yay TEXE Atvx N, 
"Os pw r©- NOLHEE INOAE!E x; EAEIMATO NHOYE 
AOANATOE, ir. 0 g ANOPQIIQN BAZLAETEEN. 
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ſtates and corporations. And Virgil tells us this 
was the office of his hero, 
Dum conderet URBEM, 
Inferretque pros Latio--- 
But the humanity of ZEneas offends this critic as 
well as his piety ; he calls him a mere St. Swi- 
thin, always raining, The beauty of that circum- 
{tance eſcaped him. It was proper to repreſent a 
perfect lawgiver as quickly touched with all the 
alfections of humanity: and the example was the 
rather to be inforced, becauſe vulgar politicians 
are but too generally ſeen diveſted of theſe com- 
mon notices; and the habit of vulgar heroiſm is 
apt to induce paſſions very oppoſite to o them. Thus 
Virgil having painted Turnus in all the colours of 
Achilles, and /Eneas in thoſe of Hector (for the 
ſubject of the [had being the deſtruction of a vici- 
ous and corrupt community, the fitteſt inſtrument 
was a brutal warrior, acer, iracundus, ſuch as 
Achiliesz and the ſubject of the ÆAneid being the 
erection of a great and virtuous empire, the fit- 
teſt inſtrument was a pious patriot, like Hector,) 
Turnus, I ſay, was to be characteriſed as one de- 
lighting i in blood and flaughter. 
Sævit amor n & SCELERATA inſania belli, 
Ira ſuper - 
And, to ke this gallen the more deteſtable, the 
Poct tells us it was inſpired into him by a Fury. 
But when he repreſents Aneas as accepting the 
favourable ſigns from Heaven, which puſhed him on 
to war, he 7-4; him, agreeable to ſuch a character, 
compaſlionating the miſeries which his very enemies, 
dy their breach of faith, were to ſuffer in it. 
Heu, quantæ miſeris cxdes Laurentibus inſtant ! 
Quas pœnas mihi, Turne, dabis! quam multa 
per undas | 
„Lib. vii. „ 461. 
: Scuta 
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Scuta virùm, galeasque, & fortia corpora volves, 
Tibri pater! poſcant acies, & fœdera rumpant “. 
Nor is the view, in which we place this poem. 
leſs ſerviceable to the vindication of the Poet's 
other characters. The learned author of the Enquiry 
into the life and writings of Homer, will forgive me 
for differing from him, in thinking that that uni- 
formity of manners in the Æneis, which he ſpeaks 
of, was the effect of deſign, not, as he would have 
it, of cuſtom and habit: * Virgil, ſays he, had 
<«« ſeen much of the ſplendor of a court, the mag- 
5 nificence of a palace, and the grandeur of a 
royal equipage: accordingly his repreſentations 
of that part of life, are more auguſt and ſtately 
than Homer's. He has a greater regard to de- 


e cency, and thoſe poliſhed manners, that render 


men ſo much of a piece, and make them all re- 
e ſemble one another in their conduct and behavi- 
* our?,” For the Eneis being a ſyſtem of poli- 
tics, what this writer calls the eternity of @ govern- 
ment, the form of a magiſtrature, and plan of dominion, 
muſt needs be familiar with the Roman poet; and 
nothing could be more to his purpoſe, than a re- 
Jorg of poliſhed manners ; it being the legiſ- 
ator's office to tame and break men to humanity 
and to make them diſguiſe, at leaſt, if they cannot 
be brought to lay aſide, their ſavage manners. 
But this key to the Æneis not only clears up a 
great many paſſages obnoxious to the critics*, but 


* Lib. viii. J 537. Page 325, 
M. Voltaire ſays, 
| Virgile orne mieux la raiſon, 

A plus d'art, autant d'harmonie; 
Mais il $epuiſe avec Didon, A 
Et rate a la fin Lavinie. Stances ſur les poetes ep. 
But the epiſode of Dido and Æneas was given not to ornament 
his poem with the deſcription of a love adventure, but to ſhew 
the public miſchiefs of a prince's indulging this weakneſs 4 P 
adds 


* 
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adds an infinite beauty to a vaſt nuniber of inci- 
dents throughout the whole poem ; of which take 
the following inſtances, the one, in religion, and 


the other, in civil policy. 


1. Eneas, in the eighth book, goes to the court 
of Evander, in order to engage him in a confede- 
racy againſt the common enemy. He finds the 
king and his people buſied in the celebration of an 
annual ſacrifice. The purpoſe of the voyage is 
diſpatched in a few lines, and the whole epiſode 
is employed in a matter altogether foreign to it, 
that is to ſay, the ſacrifice, the feaft, and a long 
hiſtory of Hercules's adventure with Cacus. But 
it is done with great art and propriety ; and in or- 
der to introduce, into this political IF that 
famous inſtitute of Cicero, (in his book Of laws) 
deſigned to moderate the exceſs of labouring ſu- 
perſtition, the ignotæ ceremonie, as he calls them, 


which at that time ſo much abounded in Rome. 


« Divos & eos, qui cceleſtes ſemper habiti, colun- 
© to, & ollos, qvos ENDO COELO MERITA vo- 
« CAVERINT, LIERCULEM, Liberum, Eſculapi- 
« um, Caſtorem, Pollucem, Quirinum ” — Thus 
copied by Virgil, in the beginning of Evander's 
ſpeech to /Eneas. | . 
Rex Evandrus ait : Non hec ſolemnia nobis, 
Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 
VANA SUPERSTITIO veterumque ignara deorum 
Impoſuit. Sævis, hoſpes Trojane, perichs 


— regnorum immemores, turpique cupidine captos. 

The poet therefore had defeated his own deſign, if, when he 

had recovered his hero from this weakneſs, made him ſay of 

his deſtined empire in Italy, | 

; — hic amor, hæc patria eſt — | 

rfected his character, and brought him to the end of his la- 

s, he had ſtill drawn him ſtruggling with this impotent and 
unruly paſhon, Sas 


Servati 
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Servati facimus, MERITOSQUE novamus honores--- 
A leſſon of great importance to the pagan lawgiver. 
This ſuperſtitio ignara veterum deorum was, as we 
have ſhewn, a matter he took much care to rectify 
in the wyſteries, not by deſtroying that ſpecies of 
idolatry, the worſhip of dead men, which was in- 
deed his own invention, but by ſhewing why they 
paid that worſhip; namely, tor benefits done by thoſe 
deified heroes to the whole race of mankind. 

Quare agite, o juvenes! tantarum in munere lau- 

dum, &c. 
The concluſion of Evander's ſpeech, 

COMMUNEMQUE VOCATE DEUM, & date vina 

volentes, 

alludes to that other inſtitute of Cicero, in the ſame 
book Of Laus. SEPARATIM nemo habeflit Deos: 
e neve Novos, neve advenas, niſi publice adſcitos, 
c PRIVATIM Colunto.” Of which he gives the 
reaſon in his comment, ** ſuosque Deos, aut No- 
« vos aut Alienigenas coli, confuſionem habet 
“ religionum, & ignotas ceremonias. 

Nor ſhould weomit to obſerve a further beauty in 
this epiſode; and in imitation, ſtill, of Cicero; who, in 
his book Of Laws, hath taken the beſt of the Roman 
inſtitutes for the foundation of his ſyſtem; forthe wor- 
{hip of Hercules, as introduced by Evander, and ad- 
miniſtred by the PoT1T11 onthe altar called the Ax A 
MAXIMA, was, as Dion. Hal. and Livy tell us, the oldeſt 
eſtabliſhment in Rome; and continued for many ages 
in high veneration. Jo this the following lines allude, 

Hanc aram luco ſtatuit, quæ maxima ſemper &c. 
Jamque ſacerdotes, primusque Potitius, ibant. 
But Virgil was ſo learned in all that concerned the 
Roman ritual, that it was a common ſay ing, (as we 
collect from Macrobius) Virgilius nofter Pontifex ma- 
ximus videtur: And that writer not apprehending the 
reaſon of ſo exact an attention to ſacred things, 
being! ignorant of the nature of the poem, ſays, i- 
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randum eſt hujus poetæ et circa noſtra et circa ex- 
terna ſacra doctrinam®. 1 

2. In the ninth book we have the fine epiſode 
of Niſus and Euryalus; which preſents us with 
many new graces, when conſidered (as it ought to 
be) as a repreſentation of one of the moſt famous 
and ſingular of the Grecian inſtitutions. CRETE, 
that ancient and celebrated ſchool of legiſlation, 
had a civil cuſtom, which the Spartans firſt, and af- 
terwards all the principal cities of Greece a borrowed 


* Satur. I. iii. c. 6. 

The Etruſci ſeem to have had the ſame cuſtom, in which 
the public repoſed its laſt confidence. Livy tells us, that in the 
444% year of Rome, when the affairs of this people were 
grown deſperate by the repeated defeats of their armies, they 
had recourſe to the le ſacra, as their laſt refuge. Of which 
the hiſtorian gives this ſuccin& and obſcure account, . ad 
** Vadimonus lacum Etruſci lege ſacrata coacto exercitu, quum 
* vir virum legiſſet, quantis nunquam alias ante ſimul copiis, 
* fimul animis dimicarunt, &c. lib. ix. The commentators 
are at a loſs for the meaning of this /acred /aw, in raifing an ar- 
my where every ſoldier was to chuſe his fellow. I certainly 
think it to be the inſtitution in queſtion : the Etruſci were 
deſcended from the Pelaſgi, and had afterwards civilized and 
poliſhed themſelves by Grecian cuſtoms, as one may well ſup- 
poſe from the character Livy gives of them in this book--- 
Cre educatus apud hoſpites, Etruſcis inde literis eruditus 
erat: habet autores, vulgo tum Romanos pueros, ſicut 
nunc Græcis, ita Etruſcis literis erudiri ſolitos.” But, in 


general, the giving a traditive original even to the moſt cha- 


raceriſtic cuſtoms, is very fallacious. ManouET, who cer- 
tainly did not BORROW e the ancient Grecian practices, 
yet eſtabliſned the ſame kind of fraternity amongſt his followers, 
in the firſt year of the Hegira. See Abul-feda, De vita Ma- 
hommedis, cap. 26. init. De fraternitate inſtituta inter Moſſemos. 
And what is ſill more extraordinary, the Miſſionaries aſſure us, 
that it is one of the moſt ſacred inſtitutions amongſt the warrior- 
nations of the free people in North America. Which, becauſe 
it ſo exactly reſembles the Grecian, in all its circumſtances, I 
mall give, as I find it deſcribed by one of their beſt writers. 
Chacun parmi eux a un ami a peu pres de ſon age, auquel 
il s'attache, et qui s'attache a lui par des liens indiffolubles. 
* Deux hommes ainſi unis pour leur interet commun, doivent 
tout ſaire & tout riſquer pour s'entr'aider, & ſe ſecourir mu- 


e tuellement : la nort meme, à ce qu'ils croyent, ne les ſepare que 


% pour un tems : ils comptent bien de fe rejoinare duns I ny 
rom 
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from them, for every man of diſtinguiſhed valour 
or wiſdom to adopt a favourite youth, for whoſe 
education he was anſwerable, and whoſe manners 
he had the care of forming. Hence Niſus is ſaid 
to be 
 ACERRIMUS AR MIS, 
Hyrtacides; 
And Euryalus, 
Comes Euryalus, quo PULCHR10R alter 

Non fuit Aneadum, Trojana neque induit arma; 

Ora PevER prima ſignans INTONSA JUVENTA. 
The lovers (as they were called) and their youths 
always ſerved and fought together; — ſo Virgil 
of thele : 

His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 

Tum quoque communi portam ſtatione tenebant. 
The loyers uſed to make preſents to their favourite 
youths. — So Niſus tells his friend: 

Si, T1BI, quæ ros co promittunt (nam ibi facti 

Fama ſat eſt) &c. 
The ſtates of Greece, where this inſtitution prevail- 
ed, reaped ſo many advantages from it, that they 
gave it the greateſt encouragement by their laws: 
ſo that Cicero, in his book Of a republic, obſerv- 


ed, „ opprobrio fuiſſe adoleſcentibus fi amatores 


% non haberent? Virgil has been equally intent 
to recommend it by all the charms of poetry and 


% pour ne fi plus quitter, perſuades qu' ils y auront encore be- 
* ſoin l'un de l'autre. — On ajoute, que ces amis, quand ils 
* ſe trouvent eloignes les uns des autres, $s'invoquent recipro- 
“ quement dans les perils, ou ils ſe recontrent; ce qu'il faut 
** ſans doute entendre de leurs genies tutelaires. Les pre/ens 
* ſont les noeuds de ces aſſociations, Vinteret & le beſoin les for- 
** tifient ; c'eſt un ſecours ſur lequel on peut preſque toujours 
* compter. * Puelques uns pretendent gu ili 5'y glifſe dit deſorave ; 
* mais Pat ſujet de croire qu'au moiens cela n'eſt pas general.“ 
Journal & un voyage dans Þ Amerigue Septentrionale par de P. de 
Charleyojx, tome vi. p. 14. a 
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eloquence. The amiable character, the affecting 
circumſtance, the tenderneſs of diſtreſs, are all 
inimitably painted. | 
The youth ſo educated, were found to be the 
beſt bulwark of their country, and moſt formida- 
ble to the enemies of civil liberty. On which ac- 
count, the Tyrants, wherever they prevailed, uſed 
all their arts to ſuppreſs an inſtitution ſo oppoſite 
to private intereſt and ambition. The annals of an- 
cient Greece afford many examples of the bravery 
of theſe bands, who chearfully attempted the moſt 
hazardous adventures. So that Virgil did but fol- 
low hiſtory when he put theſe two friends on one 
of the moſt daring actions of the whole war; as 
old Aletes underſtood it: | 
Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliſtis 
Pectora. 5 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the Thebans, in the Life 
of Pelopidas, ſays, that * Gorgias firſt enrolled 
e the ſacred band, conſiſting of three hundred 
* choſen men; and that this corpſe was ſaid to be 
* compoſed of Lovers and their FRIENDS. It 
<« is reported, ſays he, that it continued uncon- 
« quered till the battle of Chæronea; and when, 
& after that action, Philip was ſurveying the dead, 
« and came to the very ſpot where theſe three 
« hundred fell, who had charged in cloſe order 
« ſo fatally on the Macedonian lances, and ob- 
* ſerved how they lay heaped upon one another, 
« he was amazed, and being told, that this was 
« the band of lovers and their friends, he burſt in- 
< to tears, and faid, Accurſed be they who can ſu- 
« ſpect that theſe men either did or ſuffered any thing 
 *. diſhoneF, But certainly (continues my author) 
« this inſtitution of lovers did not ariſe in Thebes, 
| 45 
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&« as the poets imagined, from the pass Tov of 
„% Laius, but from the wispom of Legiſlators.” 
Such was the friendſhip our poet would here repre- 
ſent, where he lays, | 
Niſus AMORE P10 pueri— 
[2 — 
and where he makes Afcanius call Euryalus, 
VENERANDE puer 
The one dies in defence of the other; revenges his 
death; and then falls with him, like the lovers in 
the SACRED BAND: | | | 
moriens animam abſtulit hoſti. 
Tum ſuper exanimem ſeſe projecit aucun 
Confoſſus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 
And here let it be obſerved, that, as this epiſode is 
given for a picture of this Inſtitution in it's purity ; 
fo, in the Enemies' quarter, he hath given another 
drawing of it, in it's degeneracy and corruption. 
— Tu quoque flaventem prima lanugine malas 
Dum ſequeris Clytium infelix, nova gaudia Cydon 
Dardania ſtratus dextra ſecurus amorum 
Qui juvenum tibi ſemper erant, miſerande jaceres“. 
The poet hath obſerved the ſame conduct, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, with regard to the pure and the 
corrupt Myſteries. 

Before I leave theſe previous cireumſtances, permit 
meonly to take notice, that this was the ſecond ſpecies of 
the epic poem; our on country- man, Milton, having 
produced the third: for juſt as Virgil rivaled Homer, 
ſo Milton, emulated both of them. He found Homer 
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238 of the province of Morality; Virgil, of Po- 
litics; and nothing left for him, but that of Religion. 
This he ſeized, as ambitious to ſhare with them in 
the government of the poetic world: and by means 
of the ſuperior dignity of his ſubject, hath gotten to 
the head of that Triumvirate which took ſo many 
ages in forming. Theſe are the hree ſpecies of the Epic 
poem; for its largeſt ſphere is human ation; which 
can be only conſidered in a moral, a political, or reli- 
gious view: and theſe the three great MaKERs; for 
each of their poems was ſtruck out at a heat, and came 
to perfection from its firſt eſſay. Here then the 
and ſcene was cloſed ; and all further improve- 
ments of the Epic at an end. 
It being now underſtood, that the Æneis is in the 
ſtyle of ancient legiſlation, it would be hard to think 
that ſo great a maſter in his art, ſhould overlook a 
DOCTRINE, Which, we have ſhewn, was the foun- 
dation and ſupport of ancient politics; namely a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Accordingly he 
hath given us a complete ſyſtem of it, in imitation 
of his models, which were Plato's vin cf Erus, and 
Tully's dream of Scipio. Again, as the Lawgiver took 
care to ſupport this Docifine bya very extraordinary 
Inſtitution, and to commemorate it by a KITE, which 
had all the allurement of ſpectacle; and afforded 
matter for the utmoſt embelliſhments of poetry, we 
cannot but confeſs adeſcription of ſuch aScene would 
add largely to the grace and elegance of his work; 
and mult conclude he would be invited to attempt it. 
Accordingly, we ſay, he hath done this likewiſe, 
in the allegorical deſcent of ÆMneas into Hell; which 
is no other than an enigmatical repreſentation of 
his INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. | | 
Virgil was to repreſent a perfect lawgiver, in 
the perſon of Æneas; now, initiation into the My- 
ſteries was what ſanctified his character and enobled 
his function. Hence we find all the ancient 2 
an 


2 
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and lawgivers were, in fact, initiated And it was 
no wonder the legiſlator ſhould endeavour by his 
example to give credit to an inſtitution of his own 
creating. 

Another reaſon for the hero's initiation, was the 
important inſtructions he received in matters that 
concerned his office“, as we may ſce in the ſecond 
ſection of the third book. 

A third reaſon for his initiation, was the cuſtom 
of ſecking ſupport and inſpiration from the God 
who preſided in the myſteries e. 

A fourth reaſon ror his initiation, was the cir- 
cumſtance in which the poet has placed him, un- 
ſettled in his affairs, and anxious about his future 
fortune. Now, amongſt the uſes of initiation, the ad- 
vice and direction of the oRACLE was not the leaſt. 
And an oracular bureau was ſo neceſſary an ap- 
pendix to ſome of the myſteries, as particularly the 
Samothracian, that Plutarch, ſpeaking of Lyſander's 
initiation there, expreſſes it by a word that ſigni- 
fies conſulting the oracle, E, Laue , yeurneaa- 
du, &c. on this account, Jaſon, Orpheus, Her- 
cules, Caſtor, and (as Macrobius ſays“) Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, were every one of them initiated into 


thoſe myſteries. 
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All this the poet ſeems clearly to have intimat- 

ed in the ſpeech of Anchiſes to his ſon: 
Lectos juvenes fortiſſima corda, 
Defer in Italiam Gens dura atque aſpera cultu 
Debellanda tibi Latio eſt. Ditis tamen ante 
INFERNAS accede DOMOS — 
Tum genus omne tuum, &, gue dentur mania 
DISCES®, 

A fifth reaſon was the conforming to the old 
popular tradition, which ſaid, that ſeveral other 
heroes of the Trojan times, ſuch as Agamemnon 
and Ulyſſes, had been initiated h. 

A ſixth and principal was, that Avevsrvs, 
who was ſhadowed in the perſon of ZEneas, had 
been initiated into the ELER USINLIAN myſteries *. 

While the Myſteries were confined to Egypt, 
their native country, and while the Grecian law- 
givers went thither to be initiated, as a kind of de- 
ſignation to their office, the ceremony would be 
naturally deſcribed, in terms highly allegorical. 


This was, in part, owing to the genius of the Egy- 


ptian manners ; in part, to the humour of travel- 
lers; but moſt of all, to the policy of lawgivers; 
who, returning home; to civilize a barbarous people, 
by laws and arts, found it uſeful and neceſſary (in 
order to ſupport their own characters, and to eſta- 
bliſh the fundamental principle of a future ſtate) to 
repreſent that initiation, in which, they ſaw the 
ſtate of departed mortals in machinery, as an ac- 
tual deſcent into hell. This way of ſpeaking Was 
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uſed by Orpheus, Bacchus, and others; and con- 
tinued even after the myſteries were introduced in- 
to Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, 
Caſtor, Pollux, and Theſeus's deſcent into hell. But 
the allegory was generally ſo circumſtanced, as to 
diſcover the truth concealed under it. So Orpheus 
is ſaid to get to hell by the power of his harp: 
Threicia fretus cithara, fidibusque canoris: _ 
that is, in quality of lawgiver; the harp being the 
known ſymbol of his laws, by which he humanized 
a rude and barbarous people. So again, in the lives 
of Hercules and Bacchus, we have the true hiſtory, 
and the fable founded on it, blended and recorded 
together. For we are told, that they were in fact in- 
itiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries; and that it was 
juſt before their deſcent into hell, as an aid and ſe- 
curity in that deſperate undertaking*. Which, in 
plain ſpeech, was no more, than that they could 
not ſafely ſee the peu, till they had been ixitiat- 
ed. The ſame may be ſaid of what is told us of 
Theſeus's adventure. Near Eleuſis there was a 
Well, called Callichorus ; and, adjoining to that, 
a Kone, on which, as the tradition went, Ceres ſat 
down, ſad and weary, on her coming to Eleuſis. 
Hence the ſtone was named Agelaſtus, the melan- 
choly ſtone l. On which account it was deemed 
unlawful for the initiated to fit thereon. * For 
Ceres (ſays Clemens) wandering about in ſearch 
* of her daughter Proſerpine, when ſhe came to 
KEleuſis, grew weary, and ſat down melancholy 
% on the ſide of a well. So that, to this very 
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ce day, it is unlawful for the initiated to fit down 
te there, left they, who are now become perfect, 
* ſhould ſeem to imitate her in her deſolate con- 
c dition *.“ Now let us ſee what they tell us 
concerning Theſeus's deſcent into hell. There 
“ is alſo a ſtone (ſays the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtopha- 
« nes) called by the Athenians, Agelaſtus; on 
ce which, they ſay, Theſeus ſat when he was me- 
te ditating his deſcent into hell. Hence the ſtone 
s had its name. Or, perhaps, becauſe Ceres fat 
c there, weeping, when ſhe ſought Proſerpine *.” 
All this ſeems plainly to intimate, that the deſcent 
of Theſeus was his entrance into the Eleufinian my- 
feeries. Which entrance (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) 
was a fraudulent intruſion. 

Both Euripides and Ariſtophanes ſeem to con- 
firm our interpretation of theſe deſcents into hell. 
Euripides, in his Hercules furens, brings the hero, 
Juſt come from hell, to ſuccour his tamily, and 
deſtroy the tyrant Lycus. Juno, in revenge, per- 
ſecutes him with the furies ; and he, in his tranſ- 
port, kills his wife and children, whom he miſtakes 
for his enemies. When he comes to himſelf, he is 
comforted by his friend Theſeus ; who would ex- 
cuſe his exceſſes by the criminal examples of the 
Gods: a conſideration, which, as I have obſerved 
above, greatly encouraged the people in their ir- 
regularities; and was therefore obviated in the My- 
ſteries, by the detection of the vulgar errors of 
polytheiſm. Now Euripides ſeems plainly enough 
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to have told us what he thought of the fabulous 
deſcents into hell, by making Hercules reply, like 
one juſt come from the celebration of the Myſte- 
ries, and entruſted with the &T9ppy/a. © The ex- 
“ amples (ſays he) which you bring of the Gods, 
„ are nothing to the purpoſe. I cannot think 
c them guilty of the crimes imputed to them. I 
« cannot apprehend, how one God can be the ſo- 
« vyereign of another God, _— A God, who is truly 
et ſtands in need of no one. Reject we then 
« theſe idle fables, which the poets teach concern- 
« ing them.” A ſecret, which we muſt ſuppoſe, 
Theſeus (whoſe entrance into the myſteries was 
only a fraudulent intruſion) had not yet learnt. 
The comic poet, in his Frogs, tells us as plainly 
what he too underſtood to be the ancient heroes” 
deſcent into hell, by the equipage, which he gives 
to Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquiring the 
way of Hercules. It was the cuſtom, at the ce- 
lebration of the Eleuſinian myſteries, as we are told 
by the ſcholiaſt on the place, to have what was 
wanted in thoſe rites, carried upon aſſes. Hence 
the proverb, Aſinus portat myſteria : accordingly 
the poet introduces Bacchus, followed by his but- 
foon ſervant Xanthius bearing a bundle in like 
manner, and riding on an aſs. And, left the 
meaning of this ſhould be miſtaken, Xanthius, on 
Hercules's telling Bacchus, that the inhabitants of 
Elyſium were the initiated, puts in, and ſays, © And 
I am the aſs carrying myſteries.” This was ſo 
broad a hint, that it ſeems to have awakened the 
old ſcholiaſt ; who, when he comes to that place, 
where the Chorus of the initiated appear, telis us, 
we are not to underſtand this ſcene as really lying 


in the ELySIAN FIELDS, but in the ELEUSINIAN | 
MYSTERIES ». 
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Here then, as was the caſe in many other of 
the ancient fables, the pomp of expreſſion betray- 
ed willing poſterity into the marvellous. But why 
need we wonder at this in the genius of more an- 
cient times, which delighted to tell the commoneſt 
things in a highly figurative manner, when a writer 
of ſo late an age as Apuleius, cither in imitation of 
antiquity, or perhaps in compliance to the receiv- 
ed phraſeology of the nyſteries, deſcribes his initi- 
ation in the ſame manner. Acceſſi confinium 
« mortis; & calcato Proſerpinæ limine, per omnia 
c vectus elementa remeavi: nocte media vidi ſolem 
« candido coruſcantem lumine, Deos inferos & 
* deos ſuperos. Acceſſi coram, & adoravi de pro- 
« ximo?.” ZEneas could not have deſcribed his 
night's journey to his companions, after he had been 
let out of the ivory gate, in properer terms, had 
it been indeed to be underſtood as a journey into 
hell. | 

Thus, we ſee, Virgil was obliged to have his 
Hero initiated; and that he had the authority of fa- 
bulous antiquity to call this initiation a deſcent in- 
to hell. And ſurely he made uſe of his advan- 
tages with great judgment; for ſuch a fiction ani- 
mates the relation, which, delivered out of allego- 
ry, had been too cold and flat for epic poetry. 

We ſee, from Aneas's urging the example of 
thoſe heroes and lawgivers, who had been initiated 
before him, that his requeſt was only for an initia- 
tion: , 

Si potuit manis arceſſere conjugis Orpheus, 
Thrèicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris : 

Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, | 
Itque reditque viam toties: quid Theſea magnum, 
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Quid memorem Alciden? & mi genus ab Jove 
45 ſummo. 
It is to be obſerved, that Theſeus is the only one 
of theſe ancient heroes not recorded in hiſtory to 
have been initiated, though we have ſhewn that bis 
deſcent into hell was, like that of the reſt, only 
a participation of the Myſteries, The reaſon is, his 
entrance was a violent intruſion. 

Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus, 
intituled, A deſcent into hell, been now extant, it 
would, perhaps, have ſhewn us, that no more was 
meant than Orpheus's initiation; and that the idea 
of this ſixth book was taken from thence. 

But further, it was cuſtomary for the poets of 
the Auguſtan age to exerciſe themſelves on the 
ſubject of the Myſteries, as appears from Cicero, 
who deſires Atticus, then at Athens, and initiated, 
to ſend to Chilius, a poet of eminence , an account 
of the Eleuſinian myſteries; in order, as it would 
ſeem, to inſert into ſome poem he was then writ- 
ing. Thus it appears, that both the ancient and 
modern poets afforded Virgil a pattern for this fa- 
mous epiſode. 

Even Servius ſaw thus far into VirgiPs deſign, 
as to ſay, that many things were here delivered ac- 
cording to the profound learning of the Egyptian theo- 
logy*. And we have ſhewn that the doctrines taught 
in the myſteries, were invented by that people. But 
though I ſay this was our poet's general deſign, I 
would not be ſuppoſed to think he followed no 
other guides. Several of the circumſtances are 

4 See lib. i. ep. 16. ad Atticum. 

1 Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu ETMOAHAQN ITATPIA: 

lib. i. epiſt. 9. ad Atticum, On which Victorius obſerves, 

*© wareic fere omnes excuſi, quemadmodum eſt in antiquis/ 

** habent : ut intelligat ritus patrios & inſtitutiones illius ſactz 

* ſamiliz, & auguſta myſteria, ut inquit Cicero, ii. De leg.. 

1 Multa per altam ſcientiam theologicorum Ægyptiorum. 4 
rrowe 
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borrowed from Homer; and ſeveral of the philo- 
ſophic notions from Plato: ſome of which will be 
taken notice of, in their place. 

The great manager in this affair is the s18vI: 
and, as a Virgin, ſhe ſuſtains two principal and di- 
ſtinct parts: that of the inſpired Prięſteſs, to pro- 
nounce the ORACLE (whoſe relation to the myſteries 
is ſpoken of above); and that of Hieropbhant, to 
conduct the initiated through the whole celebration, 

Her firſt part begins, | 

Ventum erat ad limen, cum virgo, Poſcere fata 

Tempus, ait. Deus, ecce, Deus — 

O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis &c. 
and ends, | 

Ut primum ceffit furor, & rabida ora quierunt. 


Her ſecond part begins at, 
| Sate ſanguine divùm, 

Tros Anchiſiade etc. 
and continues through the whole book. For as 
we have obſerved, the initiated had a guide or con- 
ductor, called Tego re, Musaywyoc, Trove, in- 
differently of either ſex*, who was to inſtruct 
him in the preparatory ceremonies, and lead him 
through, and explain to him, all the ſhews and re 
preſentations of the Myſteries. Hence Virgil calls 
the Sibyl Magna Sacerdos, and Docta Comes, words 
of equivalent ſignification: and this, becauſe the 
Myſteries of Ceres were always celebrated in Rome 
by female prieſts. And as the female myſtagogue, 
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as well as the male, was devoted to a ſingle life”, 
ſo was the Cumzan Sibyl, whom he calls Caſta Sibyl- 
la. Another reaſon why a prieſteſs is given to con- 
duct him, is, becauſe Proſerpine preſides in this 


whole affair. 


And the name of the prieſteſs in the 


Eleuſinian myſteries ſhews that ſhe properly be- 
longed to Proſerpine, though ſhe was alſo called the 
prieſteſs of Ceres. The ancients (ſays Porphy- 
<« rius) called the prieſteſſes of Ceres Miaarai, as 
« being the miniſters or hierophants of the ſubter- 
“ raneous goddeſs ; and Proſerpine herſelf, Mea- 


cc 


guage of the 


rade *. And Eneas addreſſes her in the lan- 
aſpirant, to the hierophant: 
Potes namque omnia: nec te 


Nequidquam lucis Hecate præfecit Avernis. 
in the ſtyle of thoſe ſacred 


and 


e anſwers much 


miniſters, 
Quod fi tantus amor, etc. 
& 1NnsANo juvat indulgere labori; 

Accipe quæ peragenda prius. 
For inſanus is the ſame as e&{zo1a5moc;, and this, as 
we are told by Strabo, was an inſeparable circum- 
ſtance of the myſteries ?, 


w Hierophanta a 
bilitate fit caſtus. 


d Athenas eviratur virum, & zterna de- 
ieron ad Geron. De Monogamia. 


Cereris 


{acerdotes, viventibus etiam viris, & conſentientibus, amica ſe- 
paratione viduantur. Tertul. De Monogamia, ſub finem, Kai 
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for this reaſon that theſe female hierophants were called MiAorai, 
as is well obſerved by the Schol. on Pind. in Pyth, the bee be- 
mg, among the ancients, the ſymbol of chaſtity : 
Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora ſegnes 
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The firſt inſtruction the prieſteſs gives Eneas, 
Is to ſearch for the golden bough, ſacred to Proſer- 
_— & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 


Junoni inferne ſacer. 


Servius can make nothing of this circumſtance. He 


- 


ſes it might poſſibly allude to a tree in the 
middle of the ſacred grove of Diana's temple in 
Greece; where, if a fugitive came for ſanctuary, and 
could get off a branch from the tree, which was 
carefully guarded by the prieſts, he was to contend 
in ſingle combat with one of them, and, if he over- 
came, was to take his place*. Though nothing can 
be more foreign to the matter in queſtion than this 
rambliag account, yet the Abbe Banier is content 
to follow it *, for want of a better. But the truth is, 


z But Servius, in his explanation of the branch, went upon 
the opinion that ZEneas's deſcent into hell was the ſame with 
that of Ulyſſes, in Homer, a necromantic incantation by ſacri- 
fe, to call up the ſhadows from thence. *©* Ramus enim ne- 
* ceſſe erat, ut & unius cauſa eſſet interitus, unde & ſtatim 
mortem ſubjungit Miſeni : & ad ſacra Proſerpinæ accedere, 
** nifi ſublato ramo non poterat. Inferos autem ſubire, hoc 
* dicit ſacra celebrare Proſerpinæ. And again, ad 149. 
% Preterea jacet exanimum tibi corpus amici. Ac fi diceret; 
Eſt & alia opportunitas deſcendendi ad inferos, id eſt, Proſer- 
* pinz ſacra peragendi. Duo enim horum ſacrorum genera 
- * fuifſe dicuntur ; unum NECYoOMANTIZE, quod Lucanus 
* exſequitur ; & aliud sc1toMANTIZ, id eſt, divinationis per 
“ umbras; oxia enim umbra eſt, & Hai,, vaticinium, quod 
« in Homero, quem Virgilius ſequitur, leQum eſt.'”” 

a Explicat. biflor. des fables, vol. ii. p. 133. Ed. 1715, 

b The learned Selden in his comment on the ninth book of 
Paly-0/bion, ſeems to approve the abſurd conjecture of P. Crini- 
tus, that the go/den-bough ſignifies miſletoe: and would confirm 
it by that very reaſon, which abſolutely overthrows it; viz. 
that Virgil comPaREs it to the mz/letoe : for it is contrary to 
all the rules of good writing, whether ſimply figurative, or al- 
legoric, to make the compariſon to the cover, the contents of the 
cover: a compariſon neceſſarily implying, that the thing, to 
which another is compared, ſhould be different from that other. 

So under 
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under this branch, is concealed the wreath of myrtle, 
with which the initiated were crowned, at the 
celebration of the myſteries ©. 1. The golden bough 
is faid to be ſacred to Proſerpine, and fo we are 
told was the myrile : Proferpine only is mentioned 
all the way; partly, becauſe the initiation is de- 
ſcribed as an actual deſcent into hell; but princi- 
pally, becauſe, when the rites of the myſteries were 

ormed, Ceres and Proferpine were equally in- 
voked; but when the ſhetos were repreſented, then 


Proſerpine alone preſided : now this book is a re- 


preſentation of the ſhews of the myſteries. 2. The 
quality of this golden bough, with its lento vimine, 
admirably deſcribes the tender branches of myrtle. 


3. The doves of Venus are made to direct Æneas 


9 the tree: Tum maximus heros 
Maternas agnoſcit aves. 
They fly to it, and delight to reſt upon it, as their 
miſtreſs's favourite tree. 


Sedibus optatis gemina ſuper arbore ſidunt. 


For the nyrile, as is known to every one, was con- 


ſecrated to Venus. And there is a greater proptĩ- 
ety and beauty in this diſpolition, than appears at 
firſt fight. For not only the myrtle was dedicated 
to Proſerpine as well as Venus, but the doves like- 
wiſe, as Porphyry informs us 4. 


But the reader may aſk, why is this myrtle-- 


branch repreſented to be of gold? not merely for 


the ſake of the marvellous, he. may be aſſured. A 


golden bough was literally part of the ſacred equi- 


page in the ſhews of the myſteries, For, the branch 
which was ſometimes wreathed into a crown, and 


© Muooirmg rear ireÞaiaylo vi prpuwnpirs Schol. Ariſtoph. 
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worn on the head, was, at other times, carried in 
the hand. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us ©, from 
Dionyſius Thrax the grammarian, that it was an 
Egyptian cuſtom to hold a branch in the act of ad- 
oration. And of what kind theſe branches were, 
4 uleius tells us, in his deſcription of a proceſſion 
the initiated in the myſteries of Iſis. . Ibat 
6 tertius, attollens PALMAM AURO SUBTILITER 
cc FOLIATAM, nec non mercurialem etiam Ca- 
« puczuu f.“ The golden branch, then, and the 
caduceus were related. And accordingly Virgil 
makes the former do the uſual office of the latter, 
in affording a free paſſage into the regions of the 
dead. Again, Apuleius, deſcribing the fifth per- 
ſon in the proceſſion, ſays, Quintus auream 
C vannum AUREIS Congeſtam RAMULISS,” So 
that a golden bough, we ſee, was an important im- 
plement, and of very complicated intention in the 
ſhews of the myſteries. 
Zneas having now poſſeſſed himſelf of the gol- 
den bough, a paſſport as neceſſary to his deſcent as a 
myrtle crown to initiation, 


Sed non ante datur telluris operta ſubire, 
Auricomos quam quis decerpſerit arbore fœtus, 


carries it into the ſibyl's grot : 
Et vatis portat ſub tecta ſibyllæ. 


And this was to deſign initiation into the Jeſſer my- 
| Feries: for Dion Chryſoſtom k tells us, it was per- 
formed tv olzyue't peg, in a little narrow chapel, 
ſuch a one as we mult ſuppoſe the Sibyl's grot to 
be. The initiated into theſe rites were called Mr- 
ETAI. 
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He is then led to the opening of the deſcent: 


Speluncæ alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. 


And his reception is thus deſcribed: 


Sub pedibus mugire ſolum & juga cœpta moveri 
Sylvarum; viſzque canes ululare per umbram, 
Adventante dea. : 


How ſimilar is all this to the fine deſcription of 
the poet Claudian, where, proteſſedly and without 
diſguiſe, he ſpeaks of the tremendous entry into 
theſe myſtic rites, 


Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 
Sedibus, & claram diſpergere fulmina lucem, 
Adventum teſtata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 
Cecropium; ſanctasque faces attollit ELRuSs ix; 
Angues Triptolemi ſtridunt, & {quamea curvis 
Colla levant attrita jugis — 

Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 
Exoritur *. | 


Both theſe deſcriptions agree exactly with the rela- 
tions of the ancient Greek writers on this ſubject, 
Dion Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of initiation into the 
myſteries, gives us this general idea of it: Juſt 
« ſo it is, as when one leads a Greek or barbarian 
e to be initiated in a certain myſtic dome, excel- 
ling in beauty and magnificence; where he ſees 
% many myſtic ſights, and hears in the ſame man- 
& ner a multitude of voices; where darkneſs and 
light alternately affect his ſenſes; and a thouſand 
ther uncommon things preſent themſelves be- 
„ fore him.“ | 

The poet next relates the fanatic agitation of the 
myſtagogue, on this occaſion, 


* 


De raptu Proſerp, ſub initio, 


Procul, 
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Procul, o procul efte, profani, 
Conclamat vates, totoque abſiſtite luco. 
Tantum effata furens antro ſe immiſit aperto. 


So again, Claudian, where he counterfeits, in his 


own perſon, the raptures and aftoniſhment of the 
initiated, and throws himſelf, as it were, like the 
ſibyl, into the middle of the ſcene, 
Greſſus removete, profani, 
Jam furor humanos noſtro de pectore ſenſus 
Expulit. 

The PROCUL, o PROCUL ESTE, PROFANI of the 
ſibyl, is a literal tranſlation of the formula uſed by 
the myſtagogue, at the opening of the myſteries: 

EKA, EKAE ETTE, BEBHACOOCI. 
But now the poet, intending to accompany his 


hero through all the myſterious rites of his initi- 


ation, and conſcious of the imputed impiety in bring- 
ing them out to open day, ſtops ſhort in his nar- 
ration, and breaks out into this ſolemn apology, 
Dii, quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque 
5 en | 
Et Chaos & Phlegethon loca nocte ſilentia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui : fit numine veſtro 
Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas — 


Claudian, who (as we have obſerved) profeſſes 
openly to treat of the Eleuſinian myſteries, at a time 
when they were in little veneration, yet, in com- 

liance to old cuſtom, excuſes his undertaking in 
the ſame manner : 

Dii, quibus in numerum, etc. 

Vos mihi ſacrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
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Et veſtri ſecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor, quo ducta ferox Proſerpina raptu 
Poſſedit dotale Chaos; quantasque per oras 
Sollicito genetrix erraverit anxia curſu; 

Unde datæ populis leges, &, glande relicta, 
Ceſſerit inventis Dodonia quercus ariſtis“. | 
Had the revealing the Myſteries been as penal at 
Rome, as it was in Greece, Virgil had never ven- 
tured on this part of his poem. But yet it was 
eſteemed impious“; and what is more, it was 
infamous. 


vetabo qui cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub iisdem 

Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum 

Solvat phaſelum — Hor. 
He therefore does it covertly; and makes this apo- 
logy to ſuch as ſaw into his meaning. | 

The hero and his guide now enter on their jour- 

ney : 

Toant obſcuri ſola ſub note per umbras: 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 

I Her incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 

Eft iter in ſylvis : ubi cœlum condidit umbra 

Jupiter, & rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 
This deſcription will receive much light from a 
paſſage in Lucian's dialogue of he tyrant. As. 
a company made up-of every condition of life, 
are voyaging together to the other world, Mycil- 
lus breaks out, and ſays : ** Bleſs us! how dark 
it is? where is the fair Megillus ? who can tell 
ein this ſituation, whether Simmiche or Phryna 


De raptu Proſerpine, lib. i. ſub init. 

m Athenis initiatus { Auguſtus] cum poſtea Romæ pro tribu- 
nali de privilegio ſacerdotum Atticx Cereris cognoſceret, & 
quædam ſecretoria proponerentur, dimiſſo concilio & corona 
circumſtantium, ſolus audiit diſceptantes. Sueton. lib ii. Ofav. 
Aug. cap. 93. 
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te be the handſomer? every thing is alike, and of 
« the ſame colour; there is no room for rivallin 
« of beauties. My old cloak, which but now 
<« preſented to your eyes ſo irregular a figure, is 
« become as honourable a garb as his majeſty's 
« purple. They are, indeed, both vaniſhed ®, 
“ and retired together under the ſame cover. But 
e my friend, the Cynic, where are You! give me 
& your hand: you are initiated in the Eleuſinian 
« myſteries. Tell me now, do you not think this 
£ « very like the blind march they make there £ Cv. Oh 
| * extremely: and ſee, here comes one of the Furies, 
« as I gueſs by her equipage; her torch, and her ter- 
| ce rible looks*.” - | 
| The Sibyl, on their approach to the mouth of 
| the cave, had adviſed ZEneas to call up all his cou- 
rage, as being to undergo the ſevereſt trials, 


Lal 


n The original has a peculiar elegance. AANH yas apfw 
&c. alludes to the ancient Greek notions concerning the f-/ 
matter, which they called aan, invifible, as being without 
the qualities of form and colour. The inveſting matter with 
theſe qualities, was the production of bodies, the + Pawtuw: : 
their diſſolution, a return to a ſtate of invi/ibility. — tis AOA- 
NEE xweei rd %:axvopern, as the pretended Merc. Triſmag. has 
it, cap. xi. Matter, in this ſtate of inviſibility, was, by the 
earlier Greeks, called *A4HE, Afterwards, the tate itielf was 
ſo called ; and at length it came to ſignify the abode of depart- 
ed ſpirits: hence ſome of the Orphic odes, which were ſung in 
the myſteries, bore the title of 5 , AOT KATABAEIZ, @ 
deſcent ii to the regions of the dead, a little equivalent to TEAE- 

Tal and IEPOE AODUE. | 
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Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum: 
_ Nunc animis opus, Enea, nunc pectore firmo. 
Theſe trials were of two ſorts : the encountering 
real labours and difficulties; and the being expoſed 
to imaginary and falſe terrors. This latter was ſub- 
mitted to by all the initiated in general : the other 
was reſerved for Chiefs and Leaders. On which 
account, Virgil deſcribes them both in their order; 
as they were both to be undergone by his hero. 
The firſt in theſe words, | 
Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primisque in faucibus 
Orci, 
Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia Curæ: 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi v, triſtisque Senectus. 
Et metus, & maleſuada Fames, & turpis Egeſtas; 
Terribiles viſu formæ; Lethumque, Labosque: 
Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, & mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, & Diſcordia de- 
mens 
To underſtand the force of this deſcription, it will 
be neceſſary to tranſcribe the account the ancients 
have left us of the probationary trials in the my- 
ſteries of Mir HR as, whoſe participation was more 
particularly aſpired to, by chiefs and leaders of ar- 
mies; whence theſe initiated were commonly call- 
ed the so D IERS OT MITHRAS A. © No one (ſays 
Nonnus, could be initiated into theſe myſteries 
„ [of Mithras] till he had paſſed gradually through 
te the probationary labours [by which he was to 


v» Quint. miſtaken in ſuppoſing pallenteſque &c. a meto- 
my. Had this been the deſcription of an hoſpital he had 
been right. | 

1 Erubeſcite, Romani commilitones ejus, jam non ab ipſo 
judicandi, ſed ab aliquo Mir HRK MILITE : qui cum initia- 
tur in ſpelæo Sc. Tertull. De corona militis. 
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<« acquire a certain apathe and ſanctity.] There 
« were eighty degrees of theſe labours, from leſs 
* to greater: and when the aſpirant has gone 
* through them all, he is initiated. Theſe la- 
« bours are, — to paſs through fire, to endure 
« cold, hunger, and thirſt, to undergo much jour- 
e neyings; and, in a word, every toll of this na- 
* ques 5,” 
The ſecond ſort of trial were the imaginary ter- 
rors, of the myſteries; and theſe, Virgil deſcribes 
next. And to diſtinguiſh them from the real la- 
bours preceding, he ſeparates the two accounts by 
that fine circumſtance of the tree of dreams, which 
introduces the latter. 


In medio ramos annoſaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens: quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque ſub omnibus hærent. 
Multaque præterea variarum monſtra ferarum, 
Centauri in foribus ſtabulant, Scyllæque biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus & bellua Lernz ; 
Horrendum ſtridens, flammisque armata Chi- 

mæra: 

S Harpyiæque, & forma tricorporis um- 
AS re. | 

Theſe terribiles viſu forme are the ſame which 
Pletho, in the place quoted above, calls a ras 
poePas Þdcpala, as ſeen in the entrance of the my- 
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ſteries; and which Celſus tells us, were likewiſe 
preſented in the Bacchic rites r. 

But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that though theſe 
things had the uſe here aſſigned to them, it was 
ſome circumſtance in the recondite phyſiology of 
the Eaſt, which preferred them to this ſtation. We 
are to conſider then this dark entrance into the My- 


ſteries, as a repreſentation of the Chaos, thus cha- 
racteriſed. 


Ibant obſcuri ſola ſub nocte per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas & inania regna. 
And amongſt the ſeveral powers invoked by the 
Poet, at his entrance on this ſcene, Chaos is one. 

Di, quibus imperium eſt animorum umbræque 

filentes : | 

Et CHAOS & Phlegethon, loca noe tacentia late. 
Now a fragment of Beroſus, preſerved by George 
Syncellus, deſcribes the ancient Chaos, according 
to the phyſiology of the Chaldeans, in this man- 
ner, — There was a time, they ſay, when all was 
« water and darkneſs. And theſe gave birth 
< and habitation to monſtrous animals of mixed 
forms and ſpecies. © For there were men with 
two wings, others with four, and ſome again 
« with double faces. — Some had the horns of 
goats, ſome their legs, and ſome the legs of 
* horſes; others had the hind-parts of horſes, and 
* the fore-parts of men, like the hippocentaurs. 
There were bulls with human heads, dogs with 
four bodies ending in fiſhes, horſes with dogs 
“ heads; and men, and other creatures with the 
heads and bodies of horſes, and with the tails of 
„ fiſhes. And a number of animals, whoſe bo- 
dies were a monſtrous compound of the diſ- 
ſimilar parts of beaſts of various kinds. To- 


r Tot; & Tai; Baxxiraig Tz; T& Oacualz 2 dei la ©7;0- 
$194y80+;, Origen, Contra Celſ. lib. iv. p. 167. 
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<« gether with theſe, were fiſhes, reptiles, ſerpents, 
& and other creatures, which, by a reciprocal tranf- 
c lation of the parts. to one another, became all 
“ portentouſly deformed : the pictures and re- 
<« preſentations of which were hung up in the 
e temple of Belus. Awoman ruled over the whole, 
„ whoſe name was Omoroca, in the Chaldee 
% tongue Thalath, which ſignifies the ſea; and, in 
<« the courſe of connexion, the moon,“ This ac- 
count ſeems to have been exactly copied in the 
Myſteries, as appears from the deſcription of 
the poet, | 2 | 
Multaque præterea variarum monſtra feraru 
Centauri in foribus ſtabulant, Scyllæque biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus, & bellua Lernæ 
Horrendum ſtridens, flammisque armata Chimæra: 
9 Harpyiæque, & forma tricorporis um- 
ræ: 
The canine figures have a conſiderable ſtation in 
this region of monſters: And he tells us, 
viſæque cans ululare per umbram : 


which Pletho explains in his ſcholia on the magic 
oracles of Zoroaſter. It is the cuſtom, in the 
“celebration of the myſteries, to preſent before 
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many of the initiated, phantaſms of a canine fi- 
„ gure, and other monſtrous ſhapes and appear- 
r 
The woman, whoſe name coincides with that of 
the moon, was the Hecate of the Greeks, who is in- 
voked by Aneas on this occaſion. | 
Voce vocans HEcATEN calo Ereboque potentem. 
Hence terrifying viſions were called Hecatea*. 
The reaſon why Hecate, or the moon, came to be 
one of the governeſſes in theſe rites, was, becauſe 
ſome had placed Elyſium in the moon; the Ely- 
ſian fields being from thence called the fields of 
Hecate. The ancients called Hecate, Diva TRi- 
FORM1S. And Scaliger obſerves that this word ha- 
lath, which Syncellus, or Beroſus, ſays, was equi- 
valent to the moon, ſignifies Tz 1A. | 
And now we ſoon find the hero in a fright, 
Corripit hic ſubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
neas, ſtrictamque aciem venientibus offert. 
With theſe affections the ancients repreſent the In- 
itiated as poſſeſſed on his firſt entrance into theſe 
holy rites, „Entering now into the myſtic dome 
„ (ſays Themiſtius) he is filled with horror and 
C amazement. He is ſeized with ſolicitude, and 
% a total perplexity : he is unable to move a ſtep 
&« forward, and at a loſs to find the entrance to 
* that road which is to lead him to the place he 
„ aſpires to. Till the prophet [the vates] or 
conductor, laying open the veſtibule of the 
e temple'” To the fame purpoſe Proclus: 
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& As in the moſt holy myſteries, before the ſcene 
«© of the myſtic viſions, there is a terror infuſed 
& ver the minds of the initiated, ſoꝰ &c. v 
The adventurers come now to the banks of Co- 
cytus. Eneas is ſurprized at the crowd of ghoſts 
which hover round it, and appear impatient for a 
2 His guide tells him they are thoſe who 
ave not had the rites of ſepulture performed to 
their manes, and ſo are doomed to wander up and 
down for a hundred years, before they be permit- 
ted to croſs the river. 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 
Tranſportare prius, quam ſedibus oſſa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantq; hæc litora circum. 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt. 
We are not to think this old notion took its riſe 
from the vulgar ſuperſtition. It was one of the 
wiſeſt contrivances of ancient politics; and came 
originally from Egypt, the fountain-head of legiſ- 
lation. Thoſe profound maſters of wiſdom, in 
projecting for the common good, found nothing 
would more contribute to the ſafety of their fellow 
citizens than the public and ſolemn interment of 
the dead: as without this proviſion, private murders 
might be eaſily and ſecurely committed. They 
therefore introduced the cuſtom of pompous fu- 
neral rites: and, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell 
us, were of all people the moſt circumſtantially 
ceremonious in the obſervance of them. To ſecure 
theſe by the force of religion, as well as civil 
cuſtom, they taught, that the deceaſed could not 
retire to a place of reſt, till they were per- 
formed. The notion ſpread ſo wide, and fixed its 
roots ſo deep, that the ſubſtance of the ſuperſti- 
tion remains, even to this day, in moſt civilized 
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countries. By ſo effectual a method did the legiſla- 
cure gain its end, the ſecurity of the citizen. There 
is a circumſtance 1 in claſſical antiquity, which will 
ſufficiently inform us of how great moment theſe 
rites were efteemed. Homer, SopnHocLEs, and 
Evnrierbes, are confeſſed to be the greateſt ma- 
ſters of their art, and to have given us the beſt 
models of it. Yet, in the judgment of modern 
critics, the funeral rites for Patroclus, in the 1had, 
and for Ajax and Polynices, in the Ajax and the 
Phenicians, are a vicious continuation of the ſto- 
ry, which violates the unity of the action. But 
they did not conſider, that funeral rites were an- 
ciently deemed an inſeparable part of the he- 
ro's ſtory : And therefore thoſe great maſters of 
deſign, could not underſtand the action to be 
complete, till that important circumſtance was 
adjuſted x. 
But the egyptian Sage found, afterwards, an- 
other uſe in this opinion; and by artfully turning 
it to a puniſhment on inſolvent debtors, ſtrength- 
ened public credit, to the great advantage of com- 
merce, and conſequently of civil community. For, 
inſtead of that general cuſtom of modern barbarians 
to bury inſolvents alive, this polite and humane 
pope had a law of greater efficacy, which denied 
urial to them when dead. And here the learned 
Marſham ſeems to be miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes, 
that the Grecian opinion of the wandering of un- 
buried ghoſts aroſe from this interdiction of ſepul- 
chral rites 7. On the contrary it appears, that the 


4 Leęgriblia N 7 ds TETH TW v 76.0, Toy d. v Nele, 9 | 
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law was founded on the opinion, originally Egyp- 
tian, and not the opinion on the law ; for the law 
had no other ſanction than the opinion. 

In a word, had not our poet conceived it a mat- 
ter of much importance, he had hardly dwelt ſa 
long upon it, or returned again to it“, or laid ſo 
much ſtreſs on it, or made his hero ſo attentively 
conſider it : 

Conſtitit Anchiſa ſatus, & veſtigia preſſit, 

MuLTA PUTANS. 

But having added 

— Sortemque animo miſeratus iniguam; 

and Servius commented, © Iniqua enim ſors eſt 
* puniri propter alterius negligentiam : nec enim 
& quis culpa ſua caret ſepulchro; Mr. Bay le 
cries out. What injuſtice is this! was it the 
fault of theſe ſouls, that their bodies were not 
cc interred ? ” But neither of them knowing the 
origin of this opinion, nor ſeeing its uſe, the lat- 
ter aſcribes hat to the blindneſs of religion, which 
was the iſſue of wiſe policy. Virgil, by his /ors 
7niqua, means no more than that in this, as well as 
in ſeveral other civil inſtitutions, @ public benefit 
chas often a private injury. | 

The next thing obſervable is the ferry-man, 
Charon; and he, the learned well know, was a 
ſubſtantial Egyptian; and, as an ingenious writer 
ſays, fairly exiſting in this world >, The caſe was 

lainly thus: the Egyptians, like the reſt of man- 
kind, in their deſcriptions of the other world, uſed 
to copy from ſomething they were well acquainted 
with in this. In their funeral rites, which, as we 
obſerved, was a matter of greater moment with 


apud Græcos opinio inſepultorum corporum animas a Charonte 
non eſſe admiſſas. Canon Chronicus, Seculum xi. & 3. 
1 373, & ſeq. 5 
2 Reſponſe. aux Queſt d un Provincial, p Iii. cap. 22, 
b Blackwell's Life of Homer. 
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them than with any other people, they uſed to carry 
their dead over the Nile, and through the marſh 
of Acheruſia, and there put them into ſubterraneous 
caverns; the ferry-man employed in this buſineſs 
being, in their language, called Charon. Now in 
their myſteries, the deſcription of the paſſage into 
the other world was borrowed, as was natural, from 
the circumſtances of their funeral rites. And it 
might be eaſily proved, if there were occaſion, 
that they themſelves transferred theſe realities into 
the Mreoz, and not the Greeks, as later writers 
generally imagine. 
Charon is appeaſed at the ſight of the golden boug h: 
Ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virgæ, LoN O POST TEMPORE viſum. 
But it is repreſented as the paſsport of all the an- 
cient heroes who had deſcended into hell; how 
then could it be ſaid to be longo poſt tempore viſum, 
A neas being ſo near the times of thoſe heroes? To 
explain this, we muſt have in mind what hath been 
ſaid above of a perfect lawgiver's being held out 
in Æneas, and of Auguſtus's being delineated in 
the Trojan chief, So that here Virgil is pointing 
to his maſter ;- and what he would inſinuate, is, 
that the Roman emperor, initiated in the Eleuſi- 
nian rites, ſhould, in a later age, rival the fame 
of the firſt Grecian lawgivers. 8 
But Encas hath now croſſed the river, and is 
come into the proper regions of the dead. The 
firſt apparition that occurs is the dog Cerberus: 


Hæc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro. 


This is plainly one of the phantoms of the my- 
ſteries, which Pletho tells us above, was in the 
ſhape of a dog, «vdJy ru. And in the fable of 
Hercules's deſcent i into hell, which, we have ſhewn, 
ſignified no more that his nit7ation into the myſte- 

ries, 
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ries, it is ſaid to have been, amongſf other things, 
for fetching up the dog Cerberus. 

The propheteſs, to appeale his rage, gives him 
a medicated cake, which caſts him into a ſlumber : 

Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 

Melle ſoporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 

Objicit. | 
In the Myſteries of Trophonius (who was ſaid to 
be nurſed by Ceres®, that is, to derive his rites 
from the Eleuſinian) the Initiated carried the ſame 
ſort of medicated Cakes to appeaſe the ſerpents he 
met with in his paſſage . Tertullian, who gives 
all myſteries to the devil, and makes him the author 
of what is done there, mentions the offering up of 
theſe cakes, celebrat et panis oblationem d. This in 
queſtion was of poppy-ſeed, made up with honey; 
and ſo I underſtand medicatis frugibus, here, on the 
authority of the poet himſelf, who, in the fourth 
book, makes the prieſteſs of Venus prepare the 
ſame treat for the dragon who guarded the Heſpe- 
rian fruit : 

Spargens humida mella ſoporiferumque papaver. 
Honey, as we have ſhewn above, was ſacred to Pro- 
ſerpine, who on that account was called Meailwdrs; 
and the poppy was conſecrated to Ceres : Cereale 
Papaver, ſays Virgil; on which words Servius thus 
comments: Vel quod eſt uſui, ſicut frumentum, 
« vel quo Ceres uſa eſt ad oblivionem doloris; 
nam ob raptum Proſerpinæ vigiliis defatigata, 
« guſtato eo acta eſt in ſoporem e.“ 

But, without doubt, the images, which the juice 
of poppy preſents to the fancy, was one reaſon 
why this drug had a place in the ceremonial of the 


b AU — T8 TeoPwis 70 Teoper. Pauſan. Bot. c. 39. 

© Meaitlaviags ird voile ir Tal x’, peiniſuals igniluy. — 
Philoſ. Vit. Apoll. I. viii. c. 15, 

d De præſcr. adver. haret, Ad lib. i. Georg. Y 212. 


ſhews : 
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ſhews : not improbably, it was given to ſome at 
leaſt of the initiated, to aid the impreſſion of thoſe 
myſtic viſions which paſſed before them. For that 
ſomething like this was done, that is, giving me- 
dicated drugs to the aſpirants, we are informed by 
Plutarch; who ſpeaks of a ſhrub called Leuco- 
phyllus uſed in the celebration of the myſteries of 
Hecate, which drives men into a kind of frenzy, 
and makes them confeſs all the wickedneſs they 
had done or intended. And confeſſion was one 
neceſſary preparative for initiation. 

The regions, according to Virgil's geography, 
are divided into three parts: 1. PR GATOR. 
2. TARTARUS, 3. ELys1uM. For Deiphobus in 
the firſt ſays, 
| Diſcedam,exPLEz Bo numerum reddarque tenebrisf. 
And in the ſecond it is ſaid of Theſeus, 

Sedet, ATERNUMque ſedebit 

Infelix Theſeus. — 
The myſteries divided them in the ſame manner. 
So Plato, in the paſſage s quoted above (where 
he ſpeaks of what was taught in the myſteries) talks 
of Puls ſticking faſt in mire and filth, and re- 
maining in darkneſs, till a long ſeries of years had 
purged and purified them, and Celſus, in Origen *, 
ſays, that the Myſteries taught the doctrine of eter- 
nal puniſhments. 
Of all the three States this of Tartarus only 

was eternal. There was, indeed, another, in the 
ancient pagan theology, which had the ſame rela- 
tion to Elyſium, that Tartarus had to Purgatory, 
the extreme of reward, as Tartarus of puniſhment. 
But then this ſtate was not in the infernal regi- 
ons, but in Heaven. Neither was it the lot of com- 


But the nature and end of this purgatory the poet deſcribes 
at large, from y 736, to 745. . 
& See note () p. 188. h See note () p. 199. 
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mon humanity, but reſerved for heroes and demons 
Beings, of an order ſuperior to men, ſuch as Her- 
cules, Bacchus, &c. who became Gods on their 
admiſſion into that ſtate, where the eternity was in 
conſequence of, their deification. | 

Cicero diſtinguiſhes the two orders of ſouls, ac- 
cording to the vulgar Theology, in this manner, 

“ Quid autem ex hominum genere conſecratos, 
& ſicut Herculem & cæteros coli lex jubet, indicat 
C omninum quidem animos immortales eſſe; rox r run 
* BONORUMQUE DIVINOS '.” But this has nothing, 
to do with the general doctrine of rewards and pu- 
niſhment in a future ſtate, as taught in the myſteries. 

And here it is to our purpoſe to obſerve, that 
the Virtues and Vices, which ſtock theſe three di- 
viſions with inhabitants, are ſuch as more imme- 
diately affect ſociety. A plain proof that the poet 
followed the views of the Legiſlator, the inſtitutor 
of the Myſteries. 

PuscaroRy, the firſt diviſion, is inhabited 'A 
ſuicides, extravagant lovers, and ambitious warriors : 
And, in a word, by all thoſe who had indulged 
the violence of their paſſions z which made them 
rather miſerable than wicked. It is remarkable 
that amongſt theſe we find one of the initiated: 

Cererique ſacrum Polybœten. 
This was agreeable to the public doctrine of the 
Myſteries, Which taught, that initiation with virtue 
procured men great advantages over others, in a 
future ſtate; but that without virtue, it was of no 
ſervice. | 

Of all theſe diſorders, the poet hath more di- 
ſtinctly marked out the miſery of Suicipx. | 

Proxima deinde tenent mceſti loca, qui ſibi lethum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 


i De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 12. | 
Greg Pad Pro- 
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Projecere animas. Quam vellent æthere in alto 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores! 
Here he keeps cloſe to the myſteries; which not 
only forbad ſuicide, but taught on what account it 
was criminal. That which is ſaid in the my- 
« $TERIES (ſays Plato) concerning theſe matters 
« of man's being placed in a certain watch or 
« ſtation, which it is unlawful to fly from, or 
« forſake, is a profound doctrine, and not eaſily 
% fathomed .“ 


k O . J, & ATIOPPHTOIE N itt autor AyOr, os i 
TW Peep tower of arlewnros x) Nei On tales it TauT1; Ave, 89" 
Wo 010pgoxe, peyas 7 Tbs (40k @cive”) 9 & ca ®- $997 Phed, P- 
62. Ser. ed. tom. i. The very learned Mr. Dacier tranſlates 
i» Xog2nroic, dans les nyſteres; and this agreeably to his know- 
ledge of antiquity. For aTgenla was uſed by the ancients, to 
fignify not only the grand ſecret taught in the myſteries, but 
the myſteries themſelves ; as appears from innumerable places 
in their writings. Yet the French tranſlator of Puffendorf's 
Law of nature and nations, Iib. ii. cap. 4. F 19. note (1), ac- 
cuſes him of not underſtanding his author: Mr. Dacier fait 
4% dire a Platon que Pon tenoit tous les jours ces diſcours au peuple 
* dans les ceremonies & dans les myſteres. Il ſeroit a ſouhaiter 
qu'il eũt allegue quelque autorite pour etablir un fait ſi re- 
% marquable. Mais il s'agit ici manifeſtement des inſtructions 
« ſecretes que les Pythagoriciens donnoient a leurs initiez, & 
< leſquelles ils decouvroient les raiſons les plus abſtruſes, & les 
plus particuliers des dogmes de leur philoſophie. Ces inftru- 
«« ctions cachees s'appelloient ar52;y1a — Ce que Platon dit un 
«« peu auparavant de Philolaus, philoſophe Pythagoricien, ne 
* permit pas de douter que la raiſon, qu'il rapporte ici comme 
trop abſtruſe & difficile a comprendre, ne ſoit celle que don- 
noient les Pythagoriciens.“ He ſays, it were to be wifhed Da- 
cier had ſome authority for ſo remarkable a fact. He hath this 
very paſſage, which is ſufficient; for the word angzy1a can 
mean no other than the my/eries. But thoſe who want further 
authority, may have enough of it, in the nature and end of the 
my ſteries, as explained above.— He ſays, © It is evident, Plato 
is here talking of the ſecret inſtructions which the Pythago- 
*« reans gaye to their initiated, in which they diſcovered their 
** moſt abſtruſe and particular doctrines.” This cannot be ſo, 
for a very plain reaſon. The philoſophy of the Pythagoreans, 

like that of the other ſets, was divided into the exoterical and 
efaterical ; the open, taught to all; and the ſecret, taught to a 
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Hitherto all goes well. But what muſt we ſay 
to the poet's putting new-born infants, and men 
falſely condemned, into his purgatory ? For though 
the 2 and inquiſition of modern Rome ſend ma- 
ny of both ſorts into a place of puniſnment, yet 
the genius of ancient paganiſm had a gentler aſpect. 
It is, indeed, difficult to tell what theſe inmates 
have to do here. Let us conſider the caſe of the 
infants; and if we find it can only be cleared up 
by the general view of things here offered, this 
will be conſidered as another argument for the 
truth of our interpretation. 2 
Continuo auditæ voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo: 
uos dulcis vitæ exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. 


ſelect number. But the impiety of ſuicide was in the firſt claſs, 
as a doctrine ſerviceable to ſociety ; © Vetatque Pythagoras in- 
juſſu imperatoris, id eſt, Dei, de præſidio & ſtatione vitæ de- 
0 cedere,”” ſays Tully, in his book Of eld age; who, in his 
Dream of Scipio, written in the exoteric way, condemns ſuicide 
for the very ſame reaſon : butin an epiſtle to a particular friend, 
which certainly was of the eſoteric kind, he approves of it; 
<* Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, Afranius, 
«« fcede perierunt. At Cato PRECLARE. Jam iſtuc quidem, 
* cum volemus, licebit.“ lib. ix. ep. 18. It could not be, 
therefore, that the impiety of ſuicide ſhould be reckoned amongſt 
the angle of philoſophy, fince it was one of their popular 
doctrines. But this will be fuller ſeen, when we come to ſpeak 
of the philoſophers, in the next book. Mr. Barbeyrac con- 
cludes, that © as Plato had ſpoke of Philolaus a little before, 
« it cannot be doubted but that he ſpeaks of the reaſon againſt 
* ſuicide, as a doctrine of the Pythagorean philoſophy.” What 
has been ſaid above, utterly excludes this interpretation. But 
though it did not, there is nothing in the context which ſhews, 
Plato thought of Philolaus in this place. It 1s allowed, this 
was a doctrine of the Pythagoric ſchool, though not of the %- 
teric kind. The Myſteries, and that, held a number of things 
in common ; this has been ſhewn, in part, already: and when 
we come to ſpeak of Pythagoras, it will be ſeen how it hap- 


pened, 
Theſe 
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Theſe appear to have been the cries and lamentings 
that, Proclus tells us, were heard in the Myſteries“. 
So that we only want to know the original of ſo 
extraordinary a circumſtance. Which, I take, to 
have been juſt ſuch another proviſion of the law- 
giver for the ſecurity of infancy, as that about 
funeral rites was for the adult. For nothing could 
more engage Parents in the care and preſer- 
vation of their young, than ſo terrible a doctrine. 
Nor are we to imagine, that their natural fond- 
neſs needed no inforcement, or ſupport : for that 
molt degenerate and horrid practice among the 
ancients, of gxposING infants, was univerſal® , 
and had almoſt eraſed morality and inſtinct. St. 
Paul ſcems to have had this in his eye, when he 
accuſed the pagan world of being without natural 
offetion®, It needed therefore the ſtrongeſt and ſe- 
vereſt check: and I am well perſuaded it occaſi- 
oned this counterplot of the magiſtrate, in order to 
give inſtinct fair play, and call back baniſhed na- 
ture, Nothing, indeed, could be more worthy of 
his care: for the deſtruction of children, as Peri- 


1 Ke: Toe pur ngios TI urid g OPENOTE bg ware Ap 
py, In Comment. in Platonis Remp. lib. x. 

mn We may well judge it to be ſo, when we find it amongſt the 
Chin ESE (ſee M. Polo. lib ii. cap. 26.) and the ARaB1ans, 
the two people leaſt corrupted by foreign manners, and the vi- 
cious cuſtoms of more civilized nations. The Arabians, par- 
ticularly, living much in a ſtate of nature, where mens wants 
are few, and conſequently where there is ſmall temptation to 
this unnatural crime, yet were become ſo prone to it, that their 
lawgiver Mahomet found it neceſſary to exact an oath of the 
Arabian women, not to deſtroy their children. The form of 
this oath is given us by Gagnier, in his notes on Abel-teda's 
Life of Mahumet, and it is in theſe words; — Ne deo rem 
ullam aſſocient; ne furentur; ne fornicentur; NE LIBEROS 
vos OCCIDANT [metu paupertatis uti habetur Sur vi. 1 
** 151.] neque inobedientes fint Apoſtolo Dei, in eo quod 
* juſtem eſt.” p. 41. n. (a) | 
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cles finely obſerved of youth, is lite cutting off the 
ſpring from the year. 1 we are told hy 
Diodorus, that the Egyptians had a law againſt 
this unnatural practice, Which law he numbers a- 
mongſt the ſingularities of that people. They 
& are obliged (ſays he) to bring up all their chil- 
& dren, in order to render the country popu- 
& Jous, this being eſteemed the beſt means of ma- 


p 2 


&« king ſtates flouriſhing and happy.“ And Ta- 
citus ſpeaks of the prohibition as no lefs ſingular 
amongſt the Jews : © Augendæ multitudini con- 
c ſulitur. Nam & necare quenquam ex gnatis, 


c“ nefas d.“ | 
Here again Mr. Bayle is much ſcandalized : 


« The firſt thing which occurred, on the entrance 


- © The Egyptian laws were ſaid to have been of Ifis's own ap- 
pointment. This will ſhew us with what judgment and addreſs 
Ovid has told the tale of Lidgus the Cretan, in his Metamor- 
pboſis; (of the nature and art of which compoſition more will 
be obſerved hereafter.) Lidgus (in the ix book, fab. 12.) 
is repreſented as commanding his pregnant wife Telethuſa, to 
deſtroy the expected infant, if it proved a female. Vet is this 
Cretan thus charaQerized, 
vita fidesque 

Inculpata fuit —— ; 
His wife, however, as common as ſuch a command was, and 
as indifferent as it was eſteemed, is much alarmed with the ap- 
prehenſion of falling into the cruel ſituation of being obliged to 
execute it. In this diſtreſs Iſis appears to Telethuſa in a dream, 
promiſes her aſſiſtance, and orders her to deceive her huſband, 
and bring up whatever ſhe ſhould be delivered of. 

Pong graves curas, mandataque falle mariti ; 

Nec dubita, cum te partu Lucina levarit, 
* _ Tollere quicquid erit -— 
The moral of the tale is this, That Egypt had oppoſed very 
wiſe and humane laws to the horrid practice of infanticide, now 
become general, and continuihg unchecked by all other civil 
inſtitutions. | 
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into the other world, was the ſtation aſſigned to 
« infants, who cried and lamented without ceaſ- 
ing; and next to that, the ſtation of men un- 
« juſtly condemned to death. Now what could 
ebe more ſhocking or ſcandalous than the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe little creatures, who had yet com- 
&* mitted no in, or of thoſe perſons whoſe inno- 
% cence had been oppreſſed by calumny *? ” The 
firſt difficulty is already cleared up: the ſecond 
ſhall be conſidered by and by. But it is no won- 
der Mr. Bayle could not digeſt this doctrine of the 
znfants; for I am much miſtaken, if it did not ſtick 
with Plato himſelf ; who, relating the Vifon of E- 
rus, the Pampbylian, concerning the diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments in another life, when he 
comes to the condition of infants, paſſes it over in 
theſe words: But of children who died in their 
e infancy, he reported certain other things vor 
«© WORTHY TO BE REMEMBRED*.” Erus's account 
of what he ſaw in another world, was a ſummary of 
what the Egyptians taught in their myſteries con- 
cerning that matter. And I make no doubt but the 
thing not worthy to be remembered, was the doctrine 
of infants in purgatory : which appears to have given 
Plato much ſcandal, who did not, at that time 
at leaſt, reflect upon its original and ule. 


But now, as to the falſely condemned, we mult 
ſeek another ſolution : | 


= 


r La premiere choſe que l'on rencontroit a Ventree des En- 
fers, etoit la ſtation des petits enfans, qui ne ceſſoient de pleu- 
rer, & puis celle des perſonnes injuſtement condamnees a la 

mort. Quoide plus choquant, de plus ſcandaleux, que la peine 
de ces petites creatures, qui n'avoient encore commis nul pé- 
che; ou que la peine de ceux, dont Pinnocence avoit ete op- 
primee par la calomnie. Reſponſ. aux Quæſt. d un Prov. p. 3. 
cap. xxii. os 
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Hos juxta, falſo damnati crimine mortis; 

Nec vero hæ ſine ſorte datæ, ſine judice ſedes. 

Quæſitor Minos urnam movet : ille ſilentum 

Conſiliumque vocat, vitasque & crimina diſcit. 
This deſignment appears both iniquitous and ab- 
ſurd. The falſely accuſedt are not only in a place 
of puniſhment, but, being firſt delivered under 
this ſingle predicament, they are afterwards diftin- 
guiſhed into two ſorts; ſome as blameable, others 
as innocent. To clear up this confuſion, it will 
be neceſſary to tranſcribe an old ſtory, told by Plato 
in his Gorgias : „ This law, concerning mortals, 
% was enacted in the time of Saturn, and is yet, 
and ever will be, in force amongſt the Gods 
e that he who had lived a juſt and pious life, ſhould 
„at his death be carried into the iſlands of the 
„ bleſſed, and there poſſeſs all kinds of happineſs, 
© untainted with the evils of mortality: but that 
* he who had lived unjuſtly and impiouſly, ſhould 
ebe thruſt into a place of puniſhment, the priſon 
of divine juſtice, called Tartarus. Now the 
„ judges, with whom the execution of this law was 
<« intruſted, were, in the time of Saturn, and un- 
der the infancy of Jove's government, living men, 
* fitting in judgment on the living; and paſſing ſen- 
* tence on them, upon the day of their deceaſe. 
This gave occaſion to unjuſt judgments : on 
which account, Pluto, and thoſe to whom the 
care of the happy iſlands was committed, went 
to Jupiter, and told him, that men came to them 
*« wrong fully judged, both when acquitted and when 
* condemned. To which the Father of the Gods 
thus replied : I will put a ſtop to this evil. Theſe 
c wrong judgments are partly occaſioned by the 
„ corporeal covering of the perſons judged, for 
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t Servius, on the place, charaQerizes them in this manner — 
qui ſibi per ſimplicitatem adeſſe nequiverunt.“ 
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they are tried while living: now many have their 
corrupt minds hid under a fair outſide, adorned 
with birth and riches; and, when they come to 
their trial, have witneſſes at hand, to teſtify for 
their good lite and converſation; this perverts the 
proceſs, and blinds the eyes of juſtice. Beſides, 
the judges themſelves are encumbered with the 
ſame corporeal covering : and eyes and ears, and 
an impenetrable tegument of fleſh, hinder the 
mind from a free exertion of its faculties. All 
theſe, as well their own covering, as the cover- 
ing of thoſe they judge, are bars and obſtacles to 
right judgment. In the firſt place then, ſays he, 
we are to provide that the fore- Knowledge which 
they now have of the day of death, be taken 
away: and this ſhall be given in charge to Pro- 
metheus; and then provide, that they who come 
to judgment, be quite naked” : for from hence- 
forth they ſhall not be tried, till they come into 
the other world. And as they are to be thus 
ſtripped, it is but fit their judges ſhould await | 
them there in the ſame condition; that, at the 
arrival of every new inhabitant, ſoul may look on 
foul, and all family relation, and every worldly 
ornament being dropt and left behind, righteous 


c judgment may at length take place. I, there- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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fore, who foreſaw all theſe things, before you 
felt them, have taken care to conſtitute my own 
ſons, the judges: two of them, Minos and Rha- 
damanthus, are Aſiatics; the third, acus, an 
European. Theſe, when they die, ſhall have 
their tribunal erected in the ſhades, uſt in that 
part of the highway, where the two roads divide; 


v This evidently refers to the old Egyptian caſtom, when 


the judges beheld and examined their kings naked; Sr o 
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ce the one leading to the happy iſlands, the other 
« to Tartarus. Rhadamanthus ſhall judge the 
6c Aſiatics, and Æacus the Europeans; but to Mi- 
<« nos I give the ſuperior authority of hearing ap- 
« peals, when any thing obſcure or difficult ſhall 
&« perplex the others* judgments ; that every one 
«© may have his abode aſſigned him with the utmoſt 
t equity “.“ 

The matter now begins to clear up; and we ſee 
plainly, that the circumſtance of the falſely con- 


demned alludes to this old fable: ſo that by falſo 
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damnati crimine mortis (if it be the true reading) 
Visecir did not mean, as one would ſuppoſe, in- 
nocentes addicti morti ob injuſtam calumniam, but hg- 
mines indigne et perperam adjuaicati ; not men falſely 
condemned, but wrong fully judged, whether to ac- 
quittal or conviction; but condemnation being of- 
teneſt the ſentence of Juſtice, the greater part is put 
figuratively for the whole. 

He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will 
perhaps be inclined to believe, that the poet might 

write 

Hos juxta, falſo damnati TEMPoRE mottis : 

which not only points up to the fable, but hints 
at the original of it; and beſides, agrees beſt 
with the context. But as the words tempore 
mortis are only to be explained by this paſſage 
of Plato, a tranſcriber might be eaſily tempt- 
ed to change them to ſomething more intelli- 
gible. 

One difficulty only remains; and that, to confeſs 
the truth, hath ariſen rather from a miſtake of Vir- 
gil, than of his reader. We find theſe people yet 
unjudged, already fixed with other criminals in 
the aſſigned diſtrict of purgatory. But they are 
miſplaced, through an overſight of the poet; 
which, had he lived to perfect the Hneis, he would 
probably have corrected: for the fable tells us they 
ſhould be ſtationed on the borders of the three divi- 
ſions, in that part of the high road that divides it- 
ſelf in two, which lead to Tartarus and Elyſium, 
thus deſcribed by the poet, 5 

Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, quæ Ditis magni ſub mcenia tendit; 
Hic iter Elyſium nobis; at læva malorum 
Exercet pœnas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 
It only remains to conſider the origin or moral of 
the fable; which, I think, was this: it was an Egy- 
| 8 4 ptian 
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ptian cuſtom, as we are told by Diodorus Siculus, for 
judges to fit on every man's life, at his interment ; 
to examine his paſt actions, and to condemn and 
acquit according to the evidence before them. 
Theſe judges were of the prieſthood ; and fo, it is 
probable, taught, like the prieſts of the church of 
Rome, that their decrees were ratified in the other 
world. Partiality and corruption would, in time, 
pervert their ſentence; and ſpite and favour pre- 
vail over juſtice : As this might ſcandalize the peo- 
ple, it would be found neceſſary to teach, that the 
ſentence which influenced every one's final doom, 
was reſerved for a future judicature. However, 
the prieſt took care that all ſhould not go out of 
his hands; and when he could be no longer judge, 
he contrived to find his account in turning evidence; 
as may be ſeen by the ſingular caſt of this ancient 
inſcription: * Ego Sextus Anicius Pontifex Es- 
« rok honeſte hunc vixiſſe: manes ejus inveniant 

&, quietem®, 2 

How much this whole matter needed explaining, 
we may ſee by what a fine writer makes of it, in 
a diſcourſe written to illuſtrate Æneas's deſcent in- 
to hell: There are three kinds of perſons (ſays 
c he) deſcribed as being ſituated on the poRDERs; 
c and I can give no reaſon for their being ſtation- 
« ed there in ſo particular a manner, but becauſe 
e none of them ſeem to have had a proper right 
* to a place among the dead, as not having run 
&* out the thread of their days, and finiſhed the 
e term of life that had been allotted them upon 
« earth. The firſt of theſe are the ſouls of infants, 
«© who are ſnatched away by untimely ends; the 
« ſecond are of thoſe who are put to death wrong- 
* fully, and by an unjuſt ſentence ; and the third, 


t Fabius Celſus Zr/cripe, Autig. lib. iii. | 
bt | te of 
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* of thoſe who grew weary of their lives, and laid 
ce violent hands upon themſelves ).“ 

After this, follow the epiſodes of Dido and Dei- 
phobus, in imitation of Homer; where we find 
nothing to our purpoſe, but the ſtrange deſcription 
of Deiphobus ; whoſe mangled phantom is drawn 
according to the philoſophy c of Plato; which teaches 
that the dead not only retain all the paſſions of the 


ſoul, but all the marks and blemiſhes of the 


body :. A wild doctrine which Lucian agreeably 
ridicules in his Menippus: who is made to ſay, that 
he ſaw Socrates in the Shades, buſied at his old trade 
of confutation: but that his legs yet appeared ſwelled 
from the effects of his laſt deadly potion 3. 

Eneas, having paſſed this firſt diviſion, comes 
now on the confines of TaRTaRvus; and is in- 
ſtructed in what relates to the crimes and puniſh- 
ments of the inhabitants. 


His guide here more openly declares her office 


of HIEROPHANT, or Interpreter of the myſteries. 
Dux inclyte Teucrùm, 
Nulli fas caſto ſceleratum inſiſtere limen: 
Sed ME cum lucis HECATE PRAFECIT aQUernis, 
Ipſa Deum penas pocuir, perque omnia DUXIT. 
It is remarkable, that Æneas is led through the re- 
gions of Purgatory and Elyſium; but he only ſees 
the ſights of Tartarus at a diſtance, and this could 
not be otherwiſe in the ſhews of the Myſteries, for 
very obvious reaſons 


The criminals deſtined to eternal puniſhment, in 
this diviſion, are, 


Mr. Addiſon's Works, vol. ii. p. 300, quarto edit. 1721. 
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1. Thoſe who had ſinned ſo ſecretly as to eſcape the 
animadverſion of the magiftrate : 

Gnoſſius hxc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna: 

Caſtigatque auditque dolos, ſubegitque fateri 

Quæ quis pug ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 

Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. 

And it was principally on account of ſuch crimes 
that the legiſlator inforced the doctrine of a future 
ſtate of puniſhment. But it is worth while to ob- 
ſerve, that, according to this doctrine, the Rack 
to extort confeſſion, came originally from the place 
of the Damned, where only it could be equitably 
applied. 

2. Thoſe whoſe principles diſſolve the firſt bonds 
of aſſociation and ſociety, the aTHEISTs and the 
deſpiſers of God and religion : 

Hic genus antiquum terre Titania pubes. 

This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who 
fays : * Be the contempt of the Gods put in the 
« number of the moſt flagitious crimes*.” The 
poet dwells particularly on that ſpecies of impiety 
which affects divine honours : 

Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea pœnas, 

Dum flammas Jovis & ſonitus imitatur Olympi. 
And this without doubt, was an oblique caſtigation 
of the Apotheoſis, then beginning to be paid and 
received at Rome. 

3. The infringers of the duties of IMPERFECT 
obligation, which civil laws cannot reach : ſuch as 
thoſe without natural affection to brothers, duty to 
parents, protection to clients, or charity to the poor : 

Hic quibus inviſi fratres, dum vita n 

Pulſatusve parens; & fraus innexa elientiꝰ 


a Ero N wiyire Aον⁰mↄllx Neo xx1aP;irnoi;. apud Stobæi 
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Aut qui divitiis ſoli incubuere repertis, 
Nec partem poſuere ſuis; quæ maxima turba eſt. 
4. Thoſe peſts of public and private peace, the 
TRAYTOR and the ADULTERER, with all their 
various ſpawn. 

Quique ob adulterium cſi, quique arma ſecuti 

Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras — 

Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 

Impoſuit; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. 

Hic thalamum invaſit natæ, vetitosque hymenzos. 
It is obſervable, he does not ſay, ſimply, adulteri, 
but ob adulterium cæſiʒ; as implying, that the greateſt 
civil puniſhment makes no atonement for this crime 
at the bar of divine juſtice. 

. The invaders and vIOLATORS of the holy my- 
fries, held out in the perſon of Theſeus, make 
the fifth and laſt claſs of offenders. 

S8edet, æternumque ſedebit 

Infelix Theſeus; Phlegyasques miſerrimus omnes 

Admonet, & magna teſtatur voce per umbras : 

DiscITE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEM- 

NERE DIVOS. 
The fable ſays, that Theſeus and his friend Piri- 
thous formed a deſign to ſteal Proſerpine from 
hell; but being taken in the fact, Pirithous was 
thrown to the dog Cerberus, and Theſeus kept 
in chains 9, till he was delivered by Hercules: 
which without doubt means the death of one, 
and the impriſonment of the other, for their 


© The Phlegyæ here mentioned, I take to be thoſe people of 
Bœotia ſpoken of by Pauſanias, who attempting to plunder the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, were deſtroyed by lightening, 
earthquakes, and peſtilence; hence Phlegyæ, I ſuppoſe, ſig- 
nified impious, ſacrilegious perſons in general; and, is ſo to be 
underſtood in this place. 
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clandeſtine intruſion into the Myſteries. We have 
already offered ſeveral reaſons, to ſhew that the 
deſcent of Theſeus into hell, was a violation of the 
Mysteries: to which we may add what the ancients 
tell us of the duration of his impriſonment, which 
was four years; the interim between the cele- 
brations of the greater myſteries. So Seneca the 
tragedian makes him ſay: 

Tandem profugi noctis æternæ plagam, 

Vaſtoque manes carcere umbrantem polum. 

Ut vix cupitum ſufferunt oculi diem 

Jam AR TA Eleuſis dona Triptolemi ſecat, 

Paremque toties Libra compoſuit diem; 

Ambiguus ut me ſortis ignaræ labor 

Detinuit inter mortis & vitæ mala. 
This may reconcile the contradictory accounts of 
the fable concerning Theſeus; ſome of which ſay 
he was delivered from hell; others, that he was 
eternally detained there. The Arſt relates to the 
liberty given him by the preſident of the Myſteries 
at the enſuing celebration: the other, to what the 
Myſteries taught was his lot, and the lot of all the 
violators of them, in the other world. This leads us 
to a circumſtance which will much confirm the ge- 
neral interpretation of this famous book. In ÆEneas's 
ſpeech to the Sibyl, Theſeus is put amongſt thoſe 
heroes who went to, and returned from, hell: 

Quid Theſea magnum, 

Quid memorem Alciden ? — 
But in the place before us he is repreſented as con- 
fined there eternally. Julius Hyginus, in his Com- 
mentaries on Virgil*, thinks this a groſs contradic- 
tion; which Virgil would have corrected, had he 
lived to finiſh the poem. But can it be ſuppoſed, 
the poet was not aware of this, in two paſlages ſo 


* Hippel. f A. Gellii Nock. Ate. lib, x, cap. 16. 
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near one another, in the ſame book ? In truth, his 
employing theſe differing circumſtances, confirms 

the general interpretation; and the general inter- 

pretation helps to reconcile the difference. ZEneas 

wanted to be initiated; and when he ſpeaks to the 

Sibyl, or nyſtagogue, he enumerates thoſe heroes 

who had been initiated before him; that is, ſuch 
who had ſeen the ſhews of the myſteries, of which 

number was Theſeus, though he had intruded vio- 

lently. But when Virgil comes to deſcribe theſe 

Shews, which were ſuppoſed to be a true repre- 
ſentation of what was done and ſuffered in hell, 

Theſeus is put among the damned, that being his 
ſtation in the other world. 

This will remind the learned reader of a ſt 
told by Livy. The Athenians (fays he) drew 
upon themſelves a war with Philip, on a very 
flight occafion ; and at a time when nothing re- 
c mained of their ancient fortune, but their high 
ce ſpirit. Two young Acarnanians, during the 
C days of INITIATION, themſelves uninitiated, and 
ce ignorant of all that related to that ſecret worſhip, 
« entered the temple of Ceres along with the 

„ crowd. Their difcourſe ſoon betrayed them; 
c as making ſome abſurd enquiries into what they 
« ſaw: ſo being brought before the preſident of 
e the Myſteries, although it was evident they had 
<« entered ignorantly and without deſign, they 


e were put to death, as guilty of a moſt abomin- 
“ able crime.“ | 


S Contraxerant autem cum Philippo bellum Athenienſes haud- 
quaquam digna cauſa, dum ex vetere fortuna nihil præter ani- 
mos ſervant. Acarnanes duo juvenes per initiorum dies, non 
initiati, templum Cereris, imprudentes religionis, cum cetera 
turba ingreſſi ſunt. Facile eos ſermo prodidit, abſurde quædam 
percunctantes; deductique ad antiſtites templi cum palam eſſet 
per errorem ingreſſos, tanquam ob infandum ſcelus, interfecti 
ſunt. Hift, lib. xxxi, 

2 The 


| 
| 
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The office Theſeus is put upon, of admoniſhing 
his hearers againſt impiety, could not, ſure, be diſ- 
charged in theſe fbews by any one ſo well, as by 
him who repreſented the violator of them. But 
the critics, unconſcious of any ſuch deſign, con- 
ſidered the taſk the poet has impoſed on Theſeus, 
of perpetually ſounding in the ears of the damned, 
this admonition : | 

DisciTE JuUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEM- 
NERE DIVOS, 
as a very impertinent employment. For though it 
was a ſentence of great truth and dignity, it was 
preached to very little purpoſe amongſt thoſe, to 
whom there was no room for pardon or remiſſion. 

Even the ridiculous Scarron hath not neglected 
to urge this objection againſt it“: and it muſt be 
owned, that, according to the common ideas of 
Zneas's deſcent into hell, the objection 1 is not ea- 
ſily got over. 

But, ſuppoſe Virgil to be here relating the ad- 
monitory maxims delivered during tie celebration 
of theſe myſtic ſhews, and nothing could be more 


Juſt or uſeful: for then the diſcourſe was addreſſed 


to the vaſt multitude of living ſpectators. Nor is it 
a mere ſuppoſition that ſuch diſcourſes made part 


of theſe repreſentations. Ariſtides expreſly ſays*, 


that in no place were more aſtoniſhing words pro- 
nounced or ſung, than in theſe yſteries; the rea- 
ſon, he tells us, was, that the ſounds and the / C 
might mutually aſſiſt each other in making an im- 
preſſion on the minds of the initiated. But, from 
a paſſage in Pindar, I conclude, that in theſe ſhews 


n Cette ſentence eſt bonne & belle, 
Mais en Enfer de quoi ſert-elle ? 
I Ti : 0 A Nogior, 5 pau Dwv Ha Yavpart rege inna, 
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(from whence men took their ideas of the infernal 
regions) it was cuſtomary for each offender, as he 
paſſed by, in machinery, to make an admonition 
againſt his own crime. © It is reported (ſays Pin- 
dar) that Ixion, by the decrees of the Gods, while 
„ he is inceſſantly turning round his rapid wheel, 
calls out upon MORTALS to this effect, That 
e they ſhould be always at hand to repay a bene- 
factor for the kindneſſes he had done them *.” 
Where the word BPOTOIL, living men, ſeems plain- 
ly to ſhew that the ſpeech was at firſt made before 
men in this world. | x | 
The poet cloſes his catalogue of the damned with 
theſe words : ; 
Auſi omnes immane nefas, avsoQUE POTITI, 
For the ancients thought that an action was ſancti- 
fied by the ſucceſs ; which they eſteemed a mark 
of the favour and approbation of heaven. As this 
was a very pernicious opinion, it was neceſſary to 
teach, that theamperial villain who trampled on his 
country, and the baffled plotter who expired on a gib- 
bet, were equally the objects of divine vengeance. 
Eneas has now paſſed through Tartarus; and 
here end the LESSER MYSTERIES. Their original 
explains why this ſort of fbews was exhibited in 
them. We are told, they were inſtituted for the 
ſake of Hercules, when about to perform his 
eleventh labour, of fetching Cerberus from hell ', 
and were under the preſidency of Proſerpine m. 
* Ota d' iÞJuaioy 
*LEtoves Oœill ra ò ra 
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The Hero advances to the borders of ELys1um, 
and here he undergoes the /uftration : | 
Occupat Zneas aditum, corpusque recenti 
Spargit aqua, ramumque adverſo in limine figit. 
* Being now about to undergo the luftrations (ſays 
« Sopater) which immediately precede initiation 
into the greater myſteries, they called me hap- 

6c n 9 | 

Accordingly, Eneas now enters on the GRE AT- 
ER MYSTERIES, and comes to the abodes of the 
bleſſed: | 

Devenere locos lætos, & amœna vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, fedesque beatas : 

Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veftit 

Purpureo: ſolemque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. 
Theſe two ſo different ſcenes explain what Ariſti- 
des meant, when he called the ſhews of the Eleu- 
finian myſteries, that moſt ſhocking, and, at the ſame 
time, moſt raviſhing repreſentation ®. 

The initiated, who till now only bore the name 
of Mvu5a, are called ENONTAI, and this new,viſi- 
on, AYTOYTA. © The Avro, or the ſeeing with 
4e their own eyes (ſays Pſellus) is when he who is 
c initiated beholds the divine lights ?.” - 

In theſe very circumſtances Themiſtius deſcribes 
the initiated, when juſt entered upon this ſcene. 
It being thoroughly purified, he now diſcloſes 
to the initiated, a region“ all over illuminated, 


n Me N Tor; xabarcior, Toi; wes The TEN, IU Xaveu, Iz - 
d A ei if In Diviſ. Quæſt. 

o TgTor Pprxadirale Tt i Paiteoralm. Eleuſ. | 

P Are ig, rar aur; > TrApa®- Ta Jia ture b. In 
Schol. in Orac. Zoroaſt. 

4 This which was all over illuminated, and which the prieſt 
had thoroughly purified, was ayaaua, an image. The reaſon of 
transferring what is ſaid of the illumination of the image, to the 
illumination of the region, is, becauſe this image repreſented 


the appearances of the divine Being, in one large, uniform, ex- 
5 f 66 
and 
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& and ſhining with a divine ſplendor. The cloud 
c and thick darkneſs are diſperſed *; and the mind 
«© emerges, as it were, into day, full of light 
« and chearfulneſs, as before, of diſconſolate ob- 
_« ſcurity*,” 


tenſive light. Thus Jamblichus De myſteriis: Mila du Ta- 
Ta Tuv auTfarn ATAAMATON N abopicoyilat exe i © 
Tai; r viwv AYTOYIAIE, i, ef, x) abr The annbiiag opo- 
rat To dea l, axeou; Te A N. xg duneb poet y AzuTrews 
ij. And again, 'Qoavtu; Toirvy x} im? 73 ONTOL* 


Te Y ra Year ATAAMATA Qulog wAior afpanly— 176 N Tor 


dio og, Eroppors, afbeyxlor ixdapmei. x) Whngo? Ta ha Baby 
T8 X00py Wupiuc, aXMN & wtaxoopiuc, F ii. cap. 4. He ſays, 
too, that it was without figure, quis N Tis Gang, uy is 
89m Tor 7 fig. 41 xaleyopting whe ogara: e cap. 7. 
To this image, the following lines in the Oracles of Zoro- 
aſter allude : 

My Quozws xaMon; ATTOHTON ADAAMA, 

Ou Þ yen xeinrg os Brirew wpir owe TEAELOHs, 
4 Invoke not the ſelf conſpicuous image of nature, for thou 
«© muſt not behold theſe things before thy body be purified by 
« initiation,” This aur dyaaua was only a diffuſive mg 
light, as the name partly declares, thus deſcribed preſently at- 
ter, in the ſame Oracles : | | 
'_ *Bvixa Hine fog d rip c wor, 

Acapurigero oxielnder 0s Hie xoopys 

Kb. wogde pb. 
And the fight of this divine ſplendor was what the myſteries 
called, AYTOYIA, | 


r pPletho tells us with what theſe clouds were accompanied, 
viz. thunder and lightning, and other meteoric appearances. Ta 
d TA2ptro; Pavipec, xepruvct, x) Woe, S tt v, GUUGING GAs 
Aws ig, & 948 Tis Ovorg. In Schol. ad Orac. Mag. Zor. He ſays 
they were ſymbols, but not of the nature of the deity : and 
this was true; for the ſymbol of that was the avronlo d- 


y=hua Which followed: Hence, as we ſee above, it was withe 


out figure, 
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Let me obſerve, that the lines 


Largior hic campos æther & lumine veſtit 
Purpureo : sol R Mque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt, 


are in the very language of thoſe, who profeſs to tell 
us what they ſaw at their initiation into the greater 
myſteries. © Nocte media vidi soLEM candido co- 
« ruſcantem lumine *,” ſays Apuleius on that oc- 
caſion. 

Here Virgil, by leaving his maſter, and copy- 
ing the amiable B of Elyſium, as they were 
repreſented in the myſteries, hath artfully avoided 
a fault, too juſtly objefted to Homer, of giving 
ſo dark and joyleſs a landſcape of the fortunata ne- 
mora, as could raiſe no deſire or appetite for them: 
his favourite hero himſelf, who poſſeſſed them, 
telling Ulyſſes, that he had rather be a day-labourer 
above, than command in the regions of the dead. 
Such a repreſentation defeats the very intent of the 
lawgiver, in propagating the doctrine of a future 
ftate. Nay, to mortify every excitement to noble 
actions, the Greek poet makes reputation, fame, 
and glory, the great ſpur to virtue in the pagan 
ſyſtem, to be viſionary and impertinent. On the 
contrary, Virgil, whoſe aim, in this poem, was 
the good of ſociety, makes the love of glory fo 
ſtrong a paſſion in the other world, that the Si- 
byl's promiſe to Palinurus, that his Name ſhould 
be only affixed to a promontory, rejoices his ſhade 
even in the regions of the unhappy : 

ZEternumgque locus Palinuri nomen habebit : 
His dictis curz emotæ, pulſusque parumper 

Corde dolor triſti ; gaudet cognomine terra. 

It was this ungracious deſcription of Elyſium, and 


the licentious ſtories of the Gods (both ſo perni- 


C Met. I, Xl, 
cious 
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cious to ſociety) that made Plato baniſh Homer 
out of his republic. 

But to return. The poet having deſcribed the 
climate of the happy regions, ſpeaks next of the 
amuſements of ifs inhabitants. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palzſtris ; 
Contendunt ludo, & fulva luctantur arena. 


Beſides the obvious alluſion, in theſe lines, to the 
philoſophy of Plato, concerning the duration of 
the paſſions, it ſeems to have a more ſecret one to 
what he had all the way in his eye, the Eleu/inian 
myſteries ; whoſe celebration was accompanied 
with the Grecian Games ”. On which account too, 
perhaps it was that, in the diſpoſition of his work, 
his fifth book is employed in the games, as a pre- 
lude to the deſcent in the inh. 

1. The firſt place, in theſe happy regions, is 
aſſigned to the LAWGIVERS, and thoſe who brought 
mankind from a ſtate of nature into ſociety : 

Magnanimi Heroes, nati melioribus annis. 


At the head of theſe is Orpheus, the moſt renown- 
ed of the European lawgivers ; but better known 
under the character of poet : for the firſt laws be- 
ing written in meaſure, to allure men to learn them, 
and, when learnt, to retain them, the fable would 
have it, that by the force of harmony, Orpheus 
ſoftened the ſavage inhabitants of "Thrace : 


Threicius longa cum veſte ſacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimina vocum. 


But he has the firſt place; becauſe he was not only 


F d gras walten of A, Thy E adus. * 19» TETW? 
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a Legiſlator, but the bringer of the myſteries i into 
that part of Europe. 

2. The next is allotted to paTRIOTS, and thoſe 
who died for the ſervice of their country : 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi. 
3. The third to virtuous and pious PRIESTS: 


Quique ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pit vates & Phœbo digna locuti. 


For it was of principal uſe to ſociety, that religious 


men ſhould lead holy lives; and that they ſhould 


teach nothing of the Gods but what was agreeable 
to the divine nature. 

4. The laſt place is given to the INVENTORS OF 
ARTS mechanical and liberal: 


Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes: 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


The order is exact and beautiful. The firſt claſs 
is of thoſe who rounDED ſociety, heroes and law- 
givers: the ſecond, of thoſe who sUPPoRTED it, 
patriots and holy prieſts : and the third, of thoſe 
who aDORNED it, the inventors of the arts of life, 
and the recorders of worthy actions. 

Virgil has all along cloſely followed the doctrine 
of the myſteries, which carefully taught that vir- 
tue only could entitle men to happineſs ; and that 
rites, ceremonies, luſtrations and ſacrifices would 
not ſupply the want of it. 

Nor has he been leſs ſtudious in copying their 
ſhews and repreſentations ; in which the figures of 
thoſe heroes and heroines, who were molt celebrat- 
ed in the writings of the ancient Greek authors, 
paſſed in proceſſion ” 
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But, notwithſtanding this entire conformity be- 
tween the poet's ſcenes and thoſe repreſented in the 
myſteries, ſomething is {till wanting to complete the 
identification: and that is, the famous sERET of 
the myſteries, THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD, of 
which ſo much hath been ſaid above. Had Vir- 
gil neglected to give us this characteriſtic mark, 
though, even then, we could not but ſay, his in- 


tention was to repreſent an initiation; yet we mult 


have been forced to own he had not done it with 
the utmoſt art. But he was too good a painter, to 
leave any thing ambiguous; and hath therefore 
concluded his hero's initiation, as was the cuſtom, 
with inſtructing him in the ANOPPHTA, or the 
doctrine of the uniTY. Till this was done, the 
initiated was not arrived to the higheſt ſtage of per- 
fection; nor, in the fulleſt ſenſe, intitled to the 
appellation of ENONTHE. 


Muſzus, therefore, who had been hierophant at 
Athens, takes the place of the Sibyl (as it was the 
cuſtom to have different guides in different parts 
of the celebration) and is made to conduct him 
to the receſs, where his father's ſhade opens to him 


the hidden doctrine of perfection, in theſe ſub- 
lime words; 


Principio cœlum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunæ, Titaniaque aſtra 
SPIRITUS INTUS ALIT, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque vo- 
lantum, 


Et quæ marmoreo fert monſtra ſub æquore pon- 
tus. 


This was no other than the doctrine of the old 
F.gyptians, as we are aſſured by Plato; who ſays 
18 they 
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they taught that Jupiter was the spIR IT WHICH 
PERVADETH ALL THIN GS“. 

We have ſhewn how eaſily the Greek Philoſo- 
phy corrupted this principle into (what is now 
called) SpinoziſmY. Here Virgil has approved his 
judgment to great advantage. Nothing was more 
abhorrent from the myſteries, than Spinoziſm, as 
it overturned * the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, which the myſteries ſq 
carefully inculcated ; and yet the principle itſelf, 
of which Spinoziſm was the abuſe, was che- 
riſhed there, as it was the conſequence of the 
doctrine of the unity, the grand ſecret of the 
myſteries. Virgil, therefore, delivers the princi- 

le, with great caution, and pure and free of the 
abuſe ; though he underſtood the nature of Spi- 
noziſm, and (by the following lines in his fourth 
Georgic, where he delivers it) appears to have been 
infected with it. | 5 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque tractusque maris, cœlumque profun- 
dum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne fe- 
rarum 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet HUC REDDI DENIC E AC RESOLUTA 
REFERRI 
OMNIA — 


However, the myſteries did not teach the do- 
ctrine of the unity for mere ſpeculation ; but, as 
we ſaid before, to obviate certain miſchiefs of 


polytheiſm, and to ſupport the belief of a provi- 
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dence. Now, as a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments did not quite remove the objections 
to it's inequalities here, they added to it the doc- 
trine of the METEMPSYCHoOs1s, or the belief of 
a prior ftate*., And this, likewiſe, our poet has 
been careful to record. For after having revealed 
the great ſecret of the unity, he goes on to ſpeak 
of the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration, in this 
manner; 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethæum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores ſupera ut convexa reviſant, 
Rurſus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 


And thence takes occaſion to explain the nature 
and uſe of purgatory, which, in his hero's paſſage 
through that region, had not been done: this at- 
fords him too an opportunity for that noble epi- 
ſode, the proceſſion of the hero's poſterity, which 
paſſes in review before him: And with this the 
ſcene cloſes. One might well allow Virgil the 
ule of ſo important a digreſſion, (conſidering 
whom it was he celebrated under the character 
of Aneas) though it had been foreign to the 
nature of the myſteries he is deſcribing. But 
indeed he was even here following their cuſ- 
toms very cloſely. It was then, and had been for 
ſome time, the practice of the myſteries, when 
communicated to any aſpirant of diſtinguiſhed 
quality, to exhibit to him, in their hes and re- 
preſentations, ſomething relating to his own for- 
tune and affairs. Thus Himerius tells us, that 
Olympia, on her recovery from the birth of. Ale- 
Xander, was initiated into the Samothracian my- 


Vid. Porph. de 4bf.. I. iv. ſect. 16. et Cic. Fragm, ex 
Ib. de Philo/ephia. 
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ſteries: Where, in the ſhews, ſhe ſaw her huſband 
Philip, at that time in Potidæa b. 


In attending the hero's progreſs through the 
three eſtates of the dead, we have ſhewn, from 
ſome ancient author, at almoſt every ſtep, the 
exact conformity of his adventures to thoſe of the 
initiated in the myſteries. We ſhall now collect 
theſe ſcattered lights to a point; which will, I 
am perſuaded, throw ſuch a luſtre on this inter- 
pretation, as to make the truth of it irreſiſtible. To 
this purpoſe, I ſhall have nothing to do, but to 
— a paſſage from an ancient writer, preſerv- 
ed by Stobæus; which profeſſes to explain the 
exact conformity between DEATH, or a real de- 
ſcent to the infernal regions, and INIT IAT ION, 
where the repreſentation of thoſe regions was ex- 
hibited. His words are theſe : THE MIND 1s Ar- 
FECTED AND AGITATED IN DEATH, JUST AS IT 
IS IN INITIATION INTO THE GRAND MYSTE- 
RIES. AND WORD ANSWERS TO WORD AS WELL 
AS THING TO THING: FOR TEAETTAN IS TO 
DIEZ AND TEAEIEOAT, TO BE INITIATED, TI HE 
FIRST STAGE 1S NOTHING BUT ERRORS AND 
UNCERTAINTIES; LABORIOUS WANDERINGS; A 
RUDE AND FZARFUL MARCH THROUGH NIGHT 
AND DARKNESS. AND NOW ARRIVED ON THE 
VERGE OF DEATH AND INITIATION, EVERY 
THING WEARS A DREADFUL ASPECT: IT 18 
ALL HORROR, TREMBLING, SWEATING, AND 
AFFRIGHTMENT. BUT THIS SCENE ONCE OVER, 
A MIRACULOUS AND DIVINE LIGHT DISPLAYS 
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ITSELF; AND SHINING PLAINS AND FLOWERY 
MEADOWS OPEN ON ALL HANDS BEFORE THEM. 
HERE THEY ARE ENTERTAINED WITH HYMNS, 
AND DANCES, WITH THE SUBLIME DOCTRINES 


OF SACRED KNOWLEDGE, AND WITH REVEREND 


AND HOLY VISIONS. AND NOW BECOME PER“ 
FECT AND INITIATED, THEY ARE FREE, AND 
NO LONGER UNDER RESTRAINTS; BUT CROWNED 
AND TRIUMPHANT, THEY WALK UP AND DOWN 
THE REGIONS OF THE BLESSED; CONVERSE WITH 
PURE AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE THE 
SACRED MYSTERIES AT PLEASURE ©, | 

The progreſs finiſhed, and every thing over, 
Eneas and his guide are let out again to the upper 
regions, through the ivory gate of dreams. A 


circumſtance borrowed from Homer, and very 


* 

© To & wioyer mal, ele, 4 re wiyuhzic xi - 
patvos* 9. i To gnjace TH Great, %) Te if To ig Te v 
X) TEASIO0 G4: TICOT SOME, TAG IHL TH , 1 e qx, 
x N TXOTES rug UTT10L ef ο ατννꝑ i EIT 2720 TE r 
ur Ta dend mala, Opinn, reh, K) iopwe, — 34u6S- K 
o Tre, Ow; T1 Lavuaciuu anivinci, 1 ri xalac, ky Netpuaves 
diE,  Qwvas Noegsleg w TipureryIag axeTparu iijwy, Y Par- 
rah ayiay Re e als 6 Wallp, zn S HE“ e- N- 
ber. yey nets * af guy irifarupire wyotn x Tuws* 
£54y Goto Y xalagt; arlcars. Sermo cxix. The Son of Sirach, 
who was full of Grecian ideas, and hath embelliſhed his ad- 
mirable work of EccLestasTiCus with a great deal of Gen- 
tile learning, hath plainly alluded, tho' in few words, to theſe 
circumſtances of 1x1T1aTIox, Where encouraging men to 
ſeek after awi/d4vm, he fays: — © At firſt ſhe will walk with 
him by crooktD ways, and bring rear and DREAD upon 
** him, and torment him with her diſcipline, until ſhe may 
* TRUST his ſoul, and try him by her laws. Then will ſhe 
return the 5STRA1GHT way unto him, and comFoORT him. 
and ſhew him her sECR ETS.“ — IE pæ fast u wo wer? 
&uTg iy wfwToi;5” VOBO'N N x) AE AIAN innate in auto, x; Pa- 
&avioes auto i W-] ]ã’ ᷑ ¹ü) aur, tw; 8 EMITETEYEH: Ty oxn 
ar K weigden (UTC) BY TolG 0X4 1W[42:0W AUTH. Kat mak iT- 
enter nant Ahe eos bd, x, ET OPANEI uren, 2 AllOKA- 
ATYEI auty v KPIIITA arge. Chap iv. „ 17, 18. 
; happily 
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happily applied to this ſubject ; for, as Euripides 
elegantly expreſſes it, 

TAO 7% MIKPA 18 Narr MYETHPIA, 

A dream is the LESSER MYSTERIES of death. 


But, beſides this of ivory, there was another of 
horn. Through the firſt iſſued falſe viſions; and 
through the latter, true. 


Sunt geminæ Somni portæ: quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto; 

Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 
His ubi tum natum Anchiſes, unaque Sibyllam 
Proſequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna. 


Servius, with the ſpirit of a rank grammarian, who 
ſeldom finds any thing to ſtop at but a ſoleciſm in 
expreſſion, ſays very readily, Vult autem intel- 
« ligi, falſa eſſe omnia que dixit. He would have 
« you underſtand by this, that all he has been 
ce ſay ing is falſe and groundleſs.” The following 
critics give the ſame ſolution. Ruæus, one of the 
beſt, may ſpeak for them all: Cum igitur Vir- 
« gilius Eneam eburnea porta emittit, indicat 
“ profecto, quidquid a fe de illo inferorum aditu 
« dictum eſt, in fabulis eſſe numerandum.” This 
interpretation is ſtrengthened by Virgil's being an 
Epicurean ; and making the ſame concluſion in his 
ſecond Georgic : | 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avart |! 


But Virgil wrote, not for the amuſement of women 
and children over a winter's fire, in the taſte of the 
Milefian fables; but for the uſe of men and citi- 
Zens; to inſtruct them in the duties of humanity 
and ſociety. The purpoſe, therefore, of ſuch a 

writer, 
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writer, when he treats of a future ſtate, muſt be 
to make the doctrine intereſting to his reader, and 
uſeful in civil life : Virgil hath done the firſt, by 
bringing his Hero to it thro' the moſt perilous at- 
chievement; and the ſecond, by appropriating 
the rewards and puniſhments of that ſtate to vir- 
tue and to vice only. Now if we will believe 
theſe critics, when the poet had laboured through 
a whole book, and employed all his art and ge- 
nius to compaſs this important end, he fool- 
iſhly defeats his whole deſign with one wanton 
daſh of his pen, which ſpeaks to this effect: I 
* have laboured, countrymen, to draw you to 
virtue, and to deter you from vice, in or- 
der to make particulars and ſocieties flouriſh- 
ing and happy. The truths inforced to this 
% purpoſe, I have endeavoured to recommend by 
„ the example of your anceſtor and founder, E- 
“ neas; of whom (to do you the more credit) I 
* have made an accompliſhed hero; and have 
5 ſet him on the moſt arduous and illuſtrious un- 
& dertaking, the eſtabliſhment of a civil commu- 
* nity : and to ſanctify his character, and add re- 
© verence to his laws, I have ſent him upon the 
* errand you ſee here related. But, leſt the bu- 
„ ſineſs ſhould do you any ſervice, or my hero 
* any honour, I muſt inform you, that all this 
< talk of a future ftate is a childiſh tale, and A.- 
*© neas's part in it, only a fairy adventure. In a 
* word, all that you have heard, muſt paſs for a 
„ lenten dream, from which you are to draw no 
* conſequences, but that the poet was in a capri- 
“% cious humour, and diſpoſed to laugh at your 
5 ſuperſtitions.” Thus is Virgil made to ſpeak 
in the interpretation of ancient and modern critics“. 


à This abſurdity did not eſcape the learned Dacier, who, 
in his note on porta fugicns eburne, l. iii. Od. xxvii. of Ho- 


And 
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And this the concluſion he was pleaſed to give to 
the maſter- piece of all his writings. 

The truth is, the difficulty can never be gotten 
over, but by ſuppoſing the deſcent to ſignify an in- 
itiation into the myſteries. This will unriddle the 
enigma, and reſtore the poet to himſelf, And if 
this was Virgil's meaning, it is to be preſumed, 
he would give ſome private mark to aſcertain it : 
for which no place was ſo proper as the conclu- 
ſion. He has, therefore, with a beauty of in- 
vention peculiar to himſelf, made this fine im- 
provement on Homer's _ of the two gates; 
and imagining that of horn for true viſions, and 
that of ivory for falſe, infinuates by the firſt the 
reality of another ſtate; and by the ſecond, the 
ſhadowy repreſentations of it in the ſhews of the my- 


ſteries: ſo that, not the things objected to ÆEneas, 


but the ſcenes of them only, were falſe; as they 
lay not in HELL, but in the TEMPLE Or CERES. 
This repreſentation being called MTSOE, ar E- 
i And this we propoſe as the true meaning 
0 


Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto: 
Sed FALSA ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 


For, falſa inſomnia do not ſignify lying, but, ſha- 
dowy dreams. Thus the Roman widow, in the 
famous ſepulchral inſcription „ begs the Dii ma- 


race, ſays, — Mais ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, c'eſt que Virgile 
fait ſortir Anchiſe par la port d'yvoire, qui eſt celle des faux 
ſonges; par la il detruit toutes les grandes choſes qu'il a dites 
de Rome & d' Auguſte. 

© ITA PETO vos MAN Es 


SANCTISSIMI 
COMMENDATVM HABEATIS 
MEVM CONIVGEM ET. VEIL- 

LITIS 
HVIC INDYLGENTICSSIMI ESSE 


nes 
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nes to be ſo indulgent to her huſband's ſhade, that 
ſhe may ſee him in her dreams; that is, ſeem 
to ſee him, as the ſhade of Hector was ſeen by 
FEneas, 


In ſomnis ecce ante oculos mceſtiflimus Hector 
Viſus adeſſe mihi 


and this, in diſtinction to what ſhe makes the 
other part of her prayer, to be really joined to 
him in the other world. | 

But though the viſions which iſſued from the 
ivory gate were unſubſtantial, as being only re- 
preſentative; yet I make no queſtion, but the 
ivory gate itſelf was real. It appears, indeed, to 
be no other than that ſumptuous door of the 
temple, through which the initiated came out, 
when the celebration was over. This temple was 
of an immenſe bigneſs, as appears from the 
words of Apuleius : * Senex comiſſimus ducit me 
« protinus ad ipſas fores KDS AMPLISSIM@F.” 
Strabo is more particular: * Next (fays he) is 
« Eleuſis, in which is the temple of the Eleuſini- 
<« an Ceres, and the myſtic cell built by Ictinus, 
«© CAPABLE OF HOLDING AS LARGE A NUMBER 
« AS A THEATRE ®.” But Vitruvius's deſcription 
of it is {till more curious: © ELevsin z Cereris & 
« Proſerpinæ cellam 1MMANI MAGNITUDINE Ic- 
& tinus Dorico more, ſine exterioribus columnis 


HORIS NOCTVRNIS 
VT EVM VIDEAM 
ET ETIAM ME FATO SYADERE 
VELLIT VT ET EGO POSSIM 
” DVLCIVS ET CELERIVS 
APVD EVM PERVENIRE. - 
| Apud Grut. p. 786. 

f Metam, l. xi. E E' *EASvo}v woAig, i N T0 ve Anprle®+ 
troy The EAv@irias* x) © wurixes T1x%, Of xalioxtyaciy la 
d VidTes Mita gas Ford umes, — lib, ix, Geog. 
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« ad lauamentum uſus ſacrificiorum, pertexit. Eam 
e autem poſtea, cum Demetrius Phalereus Athe- 
« nis rerum potiretur, Philon ante templum in 
« fronte columnis conſtitutis Proſtylon fecit. Ira 
« autto veſtibulo laxamentum initiantibus operisque 
« ſummam adjecit autoritatom h. And Ariſtides 
thought this the moſt extraordinary circumſtance 
in the whole affair: But the thing moſt won- 
« derful and divine was, that of all the public aſ- 
« ſemblies of Greece, this was the only one which 
« was contained within the walls of one edifice i. ” 
Here was room, we ſee, and ſo purpoſely con- 
trived, for all their $HEWws and REPRESENT A- 
TIONS. | | 
And now, having occaſionally, and by parts only, 
ſaid ſo much of theſe things, it will not be amiſs, in 
concluſion to give one general and concife idea of 
the whole. I ſuppoſe the ſubſtance of the celebra- 
tion to be a kind of drama of the hiſtory of Ceres, 
which afforded opportunity to repreſent the three 
particulars, about which the myſteries were prin- 
cipally concerned. 1. The riſe and eſtabliſhment of 
civil ſociety. 2. The dofirine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. 3. The error of polytheiſm, 
and the principle of the unity. The Goddeſs's legiſla- 
tion in Sicily and Attica (at both which places ſhe 
was ſaid to civilize the ſavage manners of the inha- 
bitants) gave birth to the fit. Her ſearch for her 
daughter Proſerpine in hell, to the ſecond; and her 
reſentments againſt the Gods for their permiſſion 


h De Arebitect. Præf. ad 1. vii. 

i T & % HEY OV 79 Yeroraloy, u yap rau rl warnyu gt tis 
03x ©- ovAnaCur iigs. Eleufin, Orat. 

* Teque, Ceres & Libera, quarum sa RA - a quibus int- 
tia vitæ, atque victus, legum, morum, manſuetudinis huma- 
nitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data, ac diſpertita eſſe 


4 


dicuntur, Cic. in Verr. v. c. 72. 
of, 
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of, or connivance at, the rape, to the zhird!. 
But here let it be obſerved, that the ſecrets of the 
myſteries were unfolded both by words and actions: 
of which Ariſtides, quoted above, gives the rea- 
fon; * That ſo the ſounds and fights might mu- 
„ tually aſſiſt each other in making an impreſſion, 
« on the minds of the initiated.“ The error o 
polytheiſm therefore was as well expoſed by the 
dark wanderings in the ſubterraneous paſſages thro? 
which the initiated began his courſe, as by the 
information given him by the hierophant : and the 
truth of the unity as ſtrongly illuſtrated by the 
eaTonloy dyarua, the ſeif-ſeen image m, the diffuſive 
ſhining light, as by the hymn of Orpheus®, or this 
ſpeech of Anchiſes. 

On the whole, if I be not greatly deceived, the 
view in which I place this famous epiſode, not 
only clears up a number of difficulties inexplicable 
on any other ſcheme ; but likewiſe ennobles, and 
gives a graceful finiſhing to, the whole poem; 1 
for now the epiſode is ſeen to be an eſſential part gn 
of the main ſubject, which is THE ERECTION OF tl 
A CIVIL POLICY AND A RELIGION, For cuſtom 
had made 7nitiation into the myſteries a neceſſary 
preparative to that arduous undertaking. 1 

But there is no place in this admirable Poem, _ 4 
even to the SHIELD of EN EAS, which will not il 
inſtruct us how conſiderable a ſtation the myſteries =_ 
held in public life ; and how neceſſary they were 1 
ſuppoſed to be to the full equipage of a hero. 

The ornaments on this ſhield conſiſt of two 


1 This circumſtance Apollodorus informs us of; his words 
are theſe : — Maßd e 0 wag dem, a TIASTWV auth) I r- 
o, OPTIZOMENH OEOLE AnE AEN OTPANON* ia 
A y⁰, l] Inv eig Exvorina, Bibl. I. i. c. 5. 

u See note (1) p. 272. n See p. 177. 
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principal parts gr ftories, very differently execu- 
ted. The firſt, a looſe ſketch of the foundation 
and early fortunes of Rome ; the ſecond, a highly 
finiſhed picture of the victory of Actium. Theſe 
ſo diſſimilar pieces ſeem to be as oddly connected; 
by a ſudden jump into the other world. 


TY Hinc procul addit 
Tartareas etiam ſedes, alta oſtia Ditis ; 
Et ſcelerum pœnas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem; 
Secretosque pios; his dantem jura Catonem o. 


But there is more in this diſpoſition than appears 
at firſt ſight. The ſeveral parts make an uniform 
and connected whole. The firſt of the two prin- 
cipal parts, we have obſerved, is a view of the 
foundation and firſt eſtabliſhment of ancient Rome. 
Now Dionyſius of Halicar. tells us, that this city 
was in nothing more excellent, or worthy of imi- 
tation, than in the genius of its national religion; 
which was ſo conſtructed, as to be always ready to 
render ſervice to the ſtate. Hence Virgil, when 
he has brought us to the time that their civil eſta- 
bliſnment was perfectly ſecured by the ſlaughter 
and diſperſion of the Gauls, 


(Scutis protecti corpora longis,) 
goes on to the religious conſtitution : 


His exultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque apices, & lapſa ancilia cœlo 
Excuderat : caſtæ ducebant ſacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in mollibus — 


Now Strabo obſerves, that the ancient pagan reli- 
gion conſiſted of two parts, the opE N and the sE- 
CRET?. The open Virgil has given us in the Salian 
and Lupercal rites. What remained was the ſecret ; 


. 1, vill. LIL x, See above, p. 137, 
| ans and 
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of, or connivance at, the rape, to the zhird', 
My ſuppoſition, of the dramatic nature of the 
ſhews, is not made without good authority. 
Lucian, in his Alexander, where he gives a large 
account of the impoſtures of that falſe prophet, 
ſpeaking of the myſteries which he inſtituted, in 
honour of his new- found God, Glyco; ſays, they 
were celebrated (after the uſual preparatory rites 
of torch- bearing, initiation, and public notice to 
the prophane to keep at diſtance,) by a three Days 
feſtival : On the firſt day was repreſented the 
labour of Latona and the Nativity of Apollo; the 
* nuptials of Ceronis; and the birth of Aſculapius, 
On the ſecond, the appearance of Glyco, and the 
* generation of the god: and on the third, the ma- 
* nage of Podalirius with the mother of Alexan- 
der.“ ® Every thing in theſe rites being per- 
formed, as the turn of the learned author's relation 
neceſſarily implies, in imitation of ancient uſage, 
But here let it be obſerved, that the ſecrets of the 
myſteries were unfolded both by words and actions: 
of which Ariſtides, quoted above, gives the rea- 
ſon ; „That ſo the ſounds and fights might mu- 
A tually aſſiſt each other in making an impreſſion 
«© on the minds of the initiated.” The error of 
polytheiſm therefore was as well expoſed by the 
dark wanderings in the ſubterraneous paſſages thro? 
which the Initiated began his courſe, as by the 
information received from the hierophant : and the 
truth of the unity as ſtrongly illuſtrated by the 


This circumſtance Apollodorus informs us of; his Words 
are theſe : — Mab3oam dd Tas kemi, Zr TIASTw ahr Ip ze 
ey, OPTIZOMENH OEOI S AQGEALIGEN OTPANON* 6ixa70:ioa 
J | Yuan, Auer iis ENZ U. 2 | 
m Ales 2% N ,.; % ATI NAwy0G you, 2 Kogw Fog ty 2jh0Gy 
9 ArxAnmic; ttixlero* ty ö T1 0: rie Tux wes ip 9 yivso's 
Ts bes. Teirn 9% ige, Nolanugie Ts I» x) e ige Aga 
va proc, &c. | 
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eZ ro dyerua, the ſelf-ſeen image, the diffuſive 
ſhining light, as by the hymn of Orpheus ®, or this 
ſpeech of Anthiſes. 

On the whole, if I be not much deceived, the 

view in which I place this famous epiſode, not 

only clears up a number of difficulties, inexplicable 
on any other ſcheme ; but likewiſe heightens and 
ennobles the whole poem; for now the epifode is 
ſeen to be an eſſential part of the main ſubject, 
which is THE ERECTION OF A CIVIL POLICY AND 

A RELIGION; Cuſtom having made initiation into 

the myſteries a neceſſary preparative for that arducus 

undertaking. | 

But there is no place in this admirable Poem, 
even to the SHIELD of /ENEas, which will not 
inſtruct us how conſiderable a ſtation the wysTx- 
RIES held in public life; and how neceſſary they 
e, ſuppoſed to be, to compleat the equipage of a 

ero. 

The ornaments on this ſhield conſiſt of two 
principal parts or ſtories, very differently execu- 
ted. The firſt, a looſe ſketch of the foundation 
and early fortunes of Rome; the ſecond, a highly 
finiſhed picture of the victory of Actium. Theſe 
ſo diſſimilar pieces ſeem to be as oddly. connected; 
by a ſudden jump unto the other world. 

Ras FO, Hinc procul addit 

'Tartareas etiam ſedes, alta oſtia Ditis ; 

Et ſcelerum pœnas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem; 
Secretosque pios; his dantem jura Catonem? . 

But there is more in this diſpoſition than appears 

at firſt fight, The ſeveral parts make an uniform 

aa connected Syſtem. The firſt of the two prin- 
cipal parts, we have obſerved, is a view of the 


n See note (1) p. 272. cee p. 177. r Lib, viii. 
| | | foun- 


— 
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foundation and firſt eſtabliſhment of ancient Rome. 
Now Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus tells us, that this 
city, was in nothing more excellent, or worthy ofimi- 
tation than in the genius of its national religion; 
which was ſo conſtructed, as to be always ready to 
render ſervice to the State. Hence, Virgil, when 
he has brought us to the time that their civil eſta- 
bliſhment was perfectly ſecured by the laughter 
and diſperſion of the Gauls, 
(Scutis protecti corpora V 
goes on to the religious conſtitution: 
Hic exultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque apices, & lapſa ancilia ccelo 
Excuderat : caſtæ ducebant ſacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in mollibus — 
Now Strabo obſerves, that the ancient pagan 15. 
gion conſiſted of two parts, the open and the sE- 
ETA. The oper, Virgil hath given us inthe Salian 
and Lupercal rites. What remained was the ſecret ; 
and this he preſents to us in an oblique deſcri- 
ption of the myſteries; where (as we have ſhewn) 
the ſcenes of a future ſtate were exhibited to the 
initiated. 
Hinc procul addit 
TARTAREAS etiam SEDES, alta oſtia Ditis; 

Et ſcelerum pœnas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem ſcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem; 
SECRETOSQUE Pios; his dantem jura Catonem. 
So that, as before, a particular 1nN1TIATION into 
the Myſteries was meant by ÆEneas's deſcent to the 
infernal regions; here, the general ceLEBRATION 
of them is to be underſtcod by this contracted 

view of Tartarus and Elyſium. 
As this meaning ſeems neceſſary to give @m- 
mon propriety to the deicription of the Field, there 


q Lib. x. | 
U 2 | 18 
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is reaſon, I think, for receiving it. And if we allow, 
that the myſteries are here repreſented under the idea 
of the infernal regions, we gain a new argument 
in favour of the interpretation of the ſixth book. 

If it be aſked why Cato is put, as it were, in the 
place of Minos; and Catiline, of Tityus ; the an- 
ſwer will let us into another beauty. It is a fine 
inſinuation, that theſe foreign rites of Eleuſis de- 
ſerved to be naturalized at Rome. In which he 
only followed the opinion of Cicero“. 

Here it may not be improper to take notice 
of a vulgar miſtake, as old at leaſt as Servius, 
that Cato the cenſor, and not Cato of Utica, is 
meant in this place; as if the court poet would 
not dare to celebrate the profeſſed enemy of the 
Julian houſe. This made the critics ſeek out for 
a Cato of a diſtant age, to brave Catiline in Hell 
when they might have ſcen it could be no other 
than his great contemporary, who had before with- 
ſtood him in Rome. And the circumſtances in 
which the poet places them, ſeem plainly to allude 
to the famous conteſt between Cato and Cæſar, in 
full ſenate, concerning the fate of Catiline's follow- 
ers; whom Cato was for ſending to the infernal 
regions, to receive their final doom from the judges 
of hell: to evade this ſentence, Cæſar took occa- 
ſion to laugh at the notion of a future ſtate : As the 


other, for a contrary reaſon, ſet himſelf to ſupport 
and defend it. The laſt line, 


SECRETOSQUE pios; his dantem jura Catonem, 
was probably a compliment to Cato in his little 
ſenate at Utica. £ 

All this conſidered, we ſee the reaſon, the 
great artiſt had to call his picture, 
Clypei non enarrabile textum. 


r See p. 187. Pre 
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And now the principle of the fxz> book being 
further ſupported by this collateral circumſtance, 
it will enable us to diſcover and explain another 
beauty in the ſeventh; which depending on this 
principle, could not be ſeen till it was eſtabliſhed. 


If the recommendation of the myſteries was of 


ſuch importance in an epic poem of this ſpecies; 
and if, at the time of writing, many of the myſte- 
ries were become abominably corrupt, we can 
hardly believe but that the poet, after he had ſo 
largely expatiated in praiſe of thoſe that were 
holy and uleful, would take care to ſtigmatize 
ſuch as were become notoriouſly profligate : be- 
cauſe this tended equally with the other, to vindi- 
cate, what he had in view, the honour of the 
inſtitution. And what ſtrengthens this conjec- 
ture, is the ſimilar conduct of another great wri- 
ter of antiquity upon the ſame ſubject, whom we 
are now coming to, APuLE1vus of Madaura, whoſe 


Metamorphoſis is written altogether in this view of 


recommending the _pagan myſteries, in which, as we 
ſhall find, he hath been no leſs circumſtantial 
in reprobating the corrupt myſteries of the Sy R1- 
AN GODDESS than in extolling the pure rites of the 
EGVPTIAN ISIS. A conduct ſo much alike, that 
the two cafes will ſerve mutually to ſupport what 
is here ſaid of either, 

This then ſeems a neceſſary part in the plan of 
Virgil's Poem. But it was no eaſy matter to ex- 
ecute it. Another allegory would have been without 
grace; nor was there any repoſe in the latter part 
of the action of the poem, as in the former, to 
admit a digreſſion of ſuch a length. On the other 
hand, to condemn all corrupt myſteries, in the plain 
way of a judiciary ſentence, did not ſuit the nature 
of his poem : or if it had ſuited it, could it have 
been uſed, without hurting the uniform texture 


v3 „5 
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of the work; after the pure rites had been ſo cos 
vertly recommended under figures and fictions. 
'The poet, therefore, with admirable invention, 
hath contrived, in the next book, to render the 
moſt corrupt of the myſteries, the ſecret rites of 
Bacchus, very odious, by making them the in- 
ſtrument to traverſe the deſigns of providence, in 
the eſtabliſhment of his Hero; ; and by putting a 
FuRy on the office of exciting the a/pirants, to the 
celebration of them. Amata, the mother of Lavi- 
nia, in order to violate-the league commenced be- 
tween Eneas and Latinus, contrives, at the inſti- 
gation of Alecto, to ſecrete her daughter; and ta 
devote and conſecrate her to Bacchus, in an ini- 
fiction into one of his abominable rites. 
SIMULATO numine BACCHI 
Majus adorta x EAS, majoremque orla furorem, 
Evolat, & natam frondoſis montibus ABDIT *; 
Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedasque mo— 


retur : 
Evoe, Bacche! fremens s0LUM TE VIRGINE 
DIGNU M* 


Vociferans — 
Fama volat : F uriisque accenſas pectore matres, 
Idem omnis ſimul ardor agit, nova quærere tecta 
Deſeruere domos — 
Clamat: Io, matres — 
Solvite crinalęs vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
Talem inter ſylvas, inter deſerta ferarum 
Reginam ALECTO STIMULIS AGIT UNDIQUE 
Ba CCHI . 
The myſteries of Bacchus were well choſen for an 
example of corrupted rites, and of the miſchiets they 


s Livy, we have ſeen, in his account of theſe rites of Bac - 
chus, ſays, ** Raptos a Dus homines dici, quos machinæ illigatos 
*f ex conſpectu in abdi os ſpecys abripiant.“ 


4 Lid. Vil, 5 


Pros 


4 
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produced for they were early, and flagrantly cor- 
rupted. But his principal reaſon for this choice, 

I ſuppoſe, was a very extraordinary ſtory he found 
in the Roman annals, of the horrors committed in 
that city, during the clandeſtine celebration of the 
Bacchic rites; which Livy has tranſcribed very cir- 
cumſtantially into the thirty-ninth book of his 
Hiſtory, 

Nor did the poet think he had done enough, in 
repreſenting the corrupt myſteries under thele cir- 
cumſtances of Gdiicredit, without ſpecifying the 
miſchiefs they produced; nor that he had ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed them from the pure, without 
ſhewing thoſe miſchiefs to be ſuch as the pure had 
condemned, and providentially obviated. 

The next news, therefore, we hear of Amata, 
after her celebration of the rites of Bacchus, is her 
SUICIDE, and a ſuicide of the moſt ignominious 
kind. 

Purpureos moritura manu diſcindit amictus, 
Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 
This diſaſter the poet makes Jupiter charge upon 
Juno; who, by the miniſtry of Alecto, excited 
Amata to an initiation, 
| Terris agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuiſti : infandum accendere bellum, 
DzFoRMARE DOMUM, & luctu miſcere hymen- 
20s. | 
Suicide, as we learn by Plato", the holy my- 
ſteries expreſly forbad and condemned. On which 
account our. poet, in his allegorical deſcription of 
what was repreſented in the Eley/inian, has placed 
theſe criminals in a ſtate of miſery. 
Proxima deinde tenent mceſti loca, qui ſibi le- 
CRUM — | 


See above, p. 255, 


Us © Thus 
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Thus nobly hath Virgil completed his deſign on the 
ſubject of the mysTER1Es. The hero of the poem 
is initiated into the moſt pure and holy of them 
his capital enemy, into the molt impure and cor- 
rupt; and the ſchemes and intrigues of either party 
have a correſpondent iſſue. 

To conclude, the principles here aſſumed, in 
explaining this famous poetical fiction, are, I pre- 
ſume, ſuch as give ſolidity, as well as light, to 
what is deduced from them; and are, perhaps, 
the only principles from which any thing reaſon- 
able can be deduced in a piece of criticiſm of this 
nature. For from what J had ſhewn was taught 
and repreſented in the myſteries, I infer that 
Eneas's DESCENT INTO HELL ſignifies an INITIA- 
TION ; becauſe of the exact conformity, in all cir- 
cumſtances, between what Virgil relates of his 
hero's adventure, and what antiquity delivers con- 
cerning the sus and DOCTRINES of thoſe Mys- 
TERIES, into which heroes were wont to be in- 
itiated, On the contrary, had I gratuitouſly 
ſuppoſed, without any previous knowledge of 
what was practiſed in the nyſteries, that the deſ- 
cent was an initiation, merely becauſe Auguſtus 
(who was ſhadowed under the perſon of Æneas) 
was initiated ; and thence inferred, that the my- 
ſeries did exhibit the ſame ſcenes which the Poet 
hath made Hell to exhibit to his Hero, my 
explanation had been as devoid of any ſolid 
interence, as of any rational principle. And 
yet if authority could ſupport ſo impertinent a 
piece of reaſoning, we had a very configgrable one 
at our ſervice. A celebrated writer, in a tract 
intitled Reflections on the character of lapis in 
Virgil, goes altogether on this gratuitous kind 
of criticiſm. Without any previous knowledge 
of the life and fortunes of AnTox1vs ah 
the 
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the phyſician of Auguſtus, he ſuppoſes that Virgil 
meant this perſon by Iayis, merely becauſe Au- 
guſtus was meant by Eneas. And then, from 
what the poet tells us of Iapis's hiſtory, the critic 
conciudes it muſt have made part of the hiſtory of 
Muſa; and fo, inſtead of explaining a fable by 
hiſtory, he would regulate hiſtory on a fable. 
Whereas the principles of true criticiſm ſhould 
have directed him to inquire previouſly what anti- 
quity had left us, concerning the perſon of An- 
tonius Muſa : and if, on comparing what he found, 
with what Virgil has delivered concerning lapis, 
there appeared any ſtrong reſemblance ; then, and 
not till then, his ingenious conjecture, that Iapis 
was Muſa, would ſtand upon a reaſonable bottom. 
It was not thusthat an able critic ” lately explained 
Virgil's noble allegory, in the beginning of the 
third GEzoRGi1c ; where, under the idea of a mag- 
nificent Temple, to be raiſed to the Divinity of 
Auguſtus ; the poet promiſes the famous epic poem 
which he afterwards erected in his honour; or, as 
our Milton ſays, 

& built the lofty rhime. 


But had the exiſtence of ſuch a poem never come 
to our knowledge, I am perſuaded, this excellent 
writer had never troubled the world with ſo ſlender 
a conjecture that a Temple fignified an epic poem; 
and therefore that Virgil executed, or at leaſt in- 
tended, ſuch awork. In truth, Critics ſhould pro- 
ceed in theſe enquiries about their author's ſecret 
meaning, with the ſame caution and ſobriety 
which Courts of Juſtice employ in the detection 
of concealed criminals ; who take care, in the firſt 
place to He well aſſured of the corpus delicti, 


„See Hor. Ep. ad Auguſt. with an Engl, Comm, and Notes, 
36. 5 ; | 
* before 
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before they venture to charge the fact upon any 
One. 

Thus far concerning the «ſe of the uVSTERIES 
to sociET Y. How eſſential they were eſteemed 
to RELIGION, we may underſtand by the META“ 
MORPHOSIS OF APULEIUS; a book, indeed, which 
from its very firſt appearance hath paſſed for a tri- 
vial fable. Capitolinus, in the life of Clodius Albi- 
nus, where he ſpeaks of that kind of tales which 
diſconcert the gravity of philofophers, tells us that 
Severus could not bear with patience the honours 
the Senate had conferred on Albinus ; eſpecially 
their diſtinguiſhing him with the title of learned, 
who was grown old in the ſtudy of old-wives-fa- 
bles, ſuch as the Mileſian-Punic tales of his coun- 
tryman and favourite, Apuleius : Major fuit 
(ſays Severus, in his letter to the ſenate on this 
occaſion) „ dolor quod illum pro literato laudan- 
dum plerique duxiſtis, quum ille nzniis quibuſ- 
dam anilibus occupatus inter Milęſias Punicas 
&« Apuleii ſui et ludicra literaria conſeneſceret.“ 
That poor, modern- ſpirited critic, Macrobius, talks 
too of Apuleius in the ſame ſtrain.—“ Nec om- 
* nibus fabulis Philoſophia repugnat, nec omnibus 
« acquieſcit—Fabulz, aut tantum conciliandæ au- 
« ribus voluptatis aut adhortationis quoque in bo- 
«© nam frugem gratia repertæ ſunt, auditum mul- 
« cent; velut comœdiæ; quales Menander ejuſve 
tc jmitatores agendas dederunt: vel argumenta 
ce fiftis caſibus amatorum referta; quibus vel mul- 
te tum ſe Arbiter exercuit, vel APULEIUM nonnun- 
e quam /ufiſſe MIR AMUR. Hoc totum fabularum 
'« genus, quod ſolas aurium delicias profitetur, e ſacra- 
6 rjo ſuo in nutricum cunas ſapientiæ trattatus elimi- 
te nat *, ”— However he ſeems to wonder that Apu- 
leius ſhould trifle ſo egregioully : and well he might, 

* Lib: i. e. 


5 | | For 
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For the writer of the Metamorphoſis was one of 
the graveſt and moſt virtuous, as well as moſt learn- 
ed, philoſophers of his age. But Albinus ap- 
pears to have gone further into the true chara- 
&er of this work, than his rival Severus. And 
if we may believe Marcus Aurelius, who calls 
Albinus, „homo exercitatus, vita triſtis, gra- 
„ vis moribus?,” he was not a man to be ta- 
ken with ſuch trifling amuſements as Mileſian fa- 
bles. His fondneſs therefore for the Metamor- 
phofis of Apuleius ſhews, that he conſidered it in 
another light. And who ſo likely to be let into 
the author's true deſign, as Albinus, who lived 
very near his time, and was of Adrumetum in the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, where Apuleius ſo- 
journed and ſtudied, and was diſtinguiſhed with 
public honours? The work is indeed of a dif- 
ferent character from what ſome ancients have re- 
preſented it; and even from what moderncritics have 
pretended to diſcover of it. Thoſe ancients, who 
ſtuck in the outſide, conſidered it, without re- 
finement, as an idle fable: the moderns, who 
could not reconcile a work of that nature to the 
gravity of the author's character, have ſuppoſed it 
a thing of more importance, and no leſs than a 
general ſatire on the vices of thoſe times: © Tota 
„ porro hæc metamorphoſis Apuleiana (ſays Mr. 
Fleur *) „& ſtylo & ſententia, ſatyricon eſt per- 
* petuum, ut recte obſervavit Barthius, Adverſ. 
ib. li. cap. 11. in quo magica deliria, ſacrificu- 
* lorum ſcelera, adulterorum crimina, furum & = 
C latronum impunitæ factiones palam differuntur.” | l 


But this is far ſhort of the matter. The author's a 
main purpoſe was not to fatyrize the ſpecific vices of | | 
his age (tho? to enliven his fable, and for the better | 
| 

| 


7 Capitolinus, in Claid, A. Ed. Ap. in uf. Delph. 
carrying 
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carrying on his ſtory, he hath employed many cir- 
cumſtances of this kind) but to recommend Pacan 
RELICION as the only cure for all vice whatſo- 
ever. 

To give what we have to ſay its proper force, 
we muſt conſider the real character of the writer. 
Apuleius, of Madaura in Afric, was a devoted 
Platoniſt; and, like the Platoniſts of that age, an 
inveterate enemy to Chriſtianity. His zeal tor the 
honour of philoſophy is ſeen in that ſolemn af- 
firmation, when convened before a court of juſtice, 
« Philoſophiz honorem qui mihi ſalute mea anti- 
« quior eſt, nuſquam minui*.” His ſuperſti— 
tious attachment to the religion of his country is 
ſeen in his immoderate fondneſs for the MysTE- 
RIES, He was initiated, as himſelf tells us, 
into almoſt all of them: and, in ſome, bore 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed offices. In his Apology 
before the proconſul of Africa, he ſays, “ Vin 
« dicam, cujuſmodi illas res in ſudario obvolutas, 
« laribus Pontiani commendarim ? Mos tibi gere- 
« tur. Sacrorum pleraque Initia in Græcia partici- 
ic pavi. Eorum quædam ſigna & monumenta 
* tradita mihi a ſacerdotibus ſedilo conſervo. Ni- 
«* hil inſolitum, nihil incognitum dico: vel unius 
e“ Liberi Patris Symmiſtz, qui adeſtis, ſcitis, quid 
* domi conditum celetis, & abſque omnibus pro- 
<« fanis tacite veneremini. At ego, ut dixi, multi- 
*« juga ſacra et plurimos Yitus, varias ceremonias, 
« STUDIO VERI ef officio erga Deos, didici. Nec hoc 
« ad tempus compono : ſed abhinc ferme trien- 
<« nium eſt, cum primisdiebus quibus CEam vene- 
ram, publice diſſerens de RSscuLAPII MAJESTATE 
tt eadem iſta præ me tuli, & quot ſacra noſſem 
80 percenſui. Ea diſputatio celebratiſſima eſt; 


Apel. p. 114. Ed. Pric. 
and, vulgo 
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vulgo legitur; in omnium manibus verſatur ; 
* non tam facundia mea, quam mentione ZEſcu- 
« lapii religioſis CEenſibus commendata. — Eti- 


* amne cuic uam mirum videri poteſt, cui fit ulla 


e memoria feligionis, Homi nem tot myſteriis Deum 
e conſcium quxuam ſacrorum crepundia domi ad- 
„ ſervareb?“ His attachment to the open worſhip 
of Paganiſm was not inferior to the ſecret, as 
appears by what follows from the ſame Apo- 
logy : —Morem mihi habeo, quoquò eam, ſi- 
* mulacrum alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum 
t geſtare; eique diebus feſtis thure & mero & ali- 
* quando victimis ſupplicare ©,” His great devo- 
tion to Paganiſm, therefore, muſt needs have been 
attended with an equal averſion to Chriſtianity ; 
and it is more than provable, that the oration he 
ſpeaks of as made in honour of Æſculapius, was 
in the number of thoſe invecTIves, at that time ſo 
well received by the enemies of our holy faith. For, 
not to inſiſt on the ſucceſs of his oration, which, he 
tells us, was in every body's hands, a thing com- 
mon to diſcourſes on ſubjects that engage the pub- 
lic attention, but rarely the fortune of ſuch ſtale 
ware as panegyrics on a God long worn into an 
eſtabliſhment ; not, I ſay, to inſiſt upon this, we 
may obſerve that Æſculapius was one of thoſe an- 
cient heroes d, who were employed, by the de- 
fenders of Paganiſm, to oppoſe to Jesvs ; and the 
circumſtances of Xſculapius's ſtory made him the 
fitteſt of any in fabulous antiquity, for that purpoſe. 
Ovid, who lived before theſe times of danger to the 
pagan Gods, and indeed, before the coming of 
that Deliverer who gave occaſion to ſo many im- 


b Apologia, p. 634. Ed. a Pricæo, Par. 1635. 4to. 
eApologia, p 72. | 
4 See Cyrill. cont. Julian. l. vi. 
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pious compariſons, hath yet made Ochirroe, in 
conremplationot his future actions, propheſy of him 
in ſuch ſtrains as preſented to his excellent Tranſla- 
tor the image of the true phy/ician of mankind. and 
thereby enabled him to give aſublime tohis verſion, 
which is not borrowed from his original. | 


Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 
Incaluitque Deo, quem clauſam pectore habebat 
Aſpicit infantem, totique ſalutifer orbi 
Creſce, puer, dixit: tibi ſe mortalia ſæpe 
Corpora debebunt: animas tibi reddere ademptas 
Fas erit. Idque ſemel, dis indignantibus, auſus, 
Poſſe dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebere avita: 
Eque deo corpus fies exſangue, deuſque, 
Qui modo corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis. 
Ov1p. 


Once as the ſacred Infant ſhe ſurvey'd, 
The God was kindled in the raving maid, 
And thus ſhe utter'd her prophetic tale: 
« Hail, great phyſician of the world, all hail 3 
« Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to come, 
« Shajt heal the nations and defraud the tomb; 
„Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfin'd 
„Make kingdoms thicker, and increaſe man- 
&« <©« kind. 
Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 
And draw the thunder on thy guilty head: 
Then ſhalt thou die. But from the dark abode 
« Riſe up victorious, and be twice a God, 
ADDISON. 


Having ſeen what there was in the common 
paſſion of his ſect, and in his own fond mode of 
ſuperſtition, to indiſpoſe Apuleius to Chriſtianity ; 
let us inquire what private provocation he might 
have to prejudice him againſt it : for, a private pro- 

voca- 
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vocation, I am perſuaded, he had; occaſioned by 
a perſona] injury done him by one of bis profeſſion ; 
which, I ſuppoſe, did not a little contribute to 
exaſperate his bigottry. He had married a rich 
widow, againſt the will of her firft huſband's rela- 
tions; who endeavoured to ſet aſide the marriage 
on pretence of his employing ſorcery and en- 
chantments to engage her affections. Of this, he 
was judicially accuſed by his wite's brother-in- 
law, Licinius Emilianus, before the Proconſul 
of Africa, Now his accuſer, if I am not much 
miſtaken, was a CHRISTIAN, tho' this intereſting 
circumſtance hath eſcaped his commentators. 
-However let us hear the character Apuleius him- 
ſelf gives of his party. — Atqui ego ſcio non- 
nullos, et cum primis Amilianum iſtum, facetie 
ſibi habere res divinas deridere. Nam, ut au- 
dio, percenſentibus iis qui iſtum novere, nul- 
li deo ad hoc avi ſupplicevit ;, nullum templum fre- 
quentavit. Si fanum aliquod prætereat, NEFAS 
HABET ADORANDI GRATIA MANUM LABRIS AD= 
MOVERE. Iſte vero nec diis rurationis, qui eum 
poſcunt ac veſtiunt, ſegetis ullas aut vitis aut gre- 
gis primitias impartit; nullum in villa ejus delu- 
brum ſitum, nec locus aut lucus conſecratus. At 
quid ego de luco aut delubro loquor ? Negant 
vidiſſe ſe, qui fuere unum ſaltem in finibus ejus aut 
lapidem unctum, aut ramum coronatum. Igitur ag- 
nomenta ei duo indita : Charon, ob oris et animi 
diritatem : fed alterum, quod LIBENTIUS AUDIT, 
ob deorum contemptum, Megentius e. So, where 
he apoſtrophiſes him in another place, he ſays, 
agreeably to this character of him — $1 un 
CREDIS, Emiliane! f and again, after explaining 
a ſpiritual doctrine of Plato, he adds with a ſnear 


© Apol..p. 04, 5. P. 26. 
| attamen 
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attamen fi audire vERUM velis, Emiliane *! But 
the repetition of this characteriſtic word with an 
ironical emphaſis is his conſtant formula when he 
addreſſes ZEmilianus, longe a vero aberraſſe neceſſe 
habeat confiteri b _. Immo ſi verum velis | — 
plane quidem fi verum velis k. 1. Now, irreligion 
and atheiſm, we know, was the name Chriſtianity 
at that time went by, for having dared to renounce 
the whole family of the gentile Gods in a lump. 
# milianus we ſee had made ſuch clear work, that 
there was not ſo much as an anointed ſtone, or 
a tree adorned with conſecrated garlands, to be 
found throughout his whole Farm. That the 


_ Atheiſm of Emilianus was of this ſort, and 


no courtly or philoſophic impiery, appears from his 
Character and Station. He was neither a fine 
Gentleman nor a profound Inquirer into nature ; 
characters indeed which are ſometimes found to 
be above Religion; but a mere Ruſtic, in his 
life and manners. Now plain unpoliſhed men 
in ſuch a ſtation are never without ſome religion 


or other: when we find ZEmilianus, therefore, not 


of the eſtabliſhed, we muſt needs conclude him 
to be a Sectary and a CHRISTIAN. 2. His ne- 
glect of his country Gods was not a mere nega- 
tive affront; of forgetfulneſs. He gloried in be- 
ing their deſpiſer; and took kindly to the name of 
MezeNnTius, as a title of honour — alterum, 
quod libentius audit, ob deorum contemptum, Me- 
zentius, which I would conſider as a further mark 
of a Chriſtian convift. 3. He even held it an abo- 
mination ſo much as to put his hand to his lips, 
(according to the mode of adoration in thoſe times) 
when he paſſed by an Heathen Temple; nefas habet 


adorandi gratia manum labris admovere, the moſt 


CF. 14. . P. 99. * P. 108, K 
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characteriſtic mark of a primitive Confeſſor, by 
which he could never be miſtaken; nor, one 
would think, ſo long overlooked. 
The averſion, therefore, which Apuleius had 
contracted to his Chriſtian accufer, (and we ſee, 
by his apology, it was in no ordinary degree) 
would without doubt increaſe his prejudice to that 
religion. I am perſuaded he gave the Character 
of the Baker's wife, in his golden Aſs, for no other 
reaſon than to outrage our holy faith. He draws 
her ſtained with all the vices that could fall 
to the ſhare of a Woman; and then, to finiſh all, 
he makes her a Chriſtian. —*<* Nec enim vel unum 
e vitium nequiſſimæ illi feminæ deerat: ſed omnia 
« prorſus, ut in quandam cœnoſam latrinam, in 
* ejus animam flagitia confluxerant, ſæva, virioſa, 
<« ebrioſa, pervicax, in rapinis turpibus avara, in 
e ſumptibus fœdis profuſa: inimica fidei, hoſtis pu- 
« dicitie. Tunc ſpretis atque calcatis divinis num:.4- 
« bus, IN VICEM CERT/Z RELIGIONIS MENTITA 
© SACRILEGA PR AASUMPTIONE DEI, QUEM PRA£E- 
© DICARET UNICUM, CONFICTI5 OBSERVATIONI- 
« BUS VACU1s, fallens omnes homines, Wc.” 
Let us fee now how this would influence his 
writings. There was nothing the Pn1Los0PHERS 
of that time had more at heart, eſpecially the P/a- 
toniſts and Pythagoreans, than the ſupport of ſink- 


1 Met. 1. ix. p. 186. Pric: Ed. So again in the fourth 
book, deſcribing certain magniſfic ſhews exhibited to the people 
by one Demochares ; ; when he comes to ſpeak of the criminals 
thrown to wild-beaſts, he expreſſes himſelf in this manner ;— 
Alibi noxii, PERDITA SECURLTATE, ſuis epulis beftiarum 
ſaginas'inftruentes. p. 72. The Oxf. MS. for ec tate read 
Jeveritate : on which Price obſerves, ego nec hoc nec il iniel- 
lectum habeo, Apuleius by ao apparently meant the rondenned 
Chriſtians; and perdita ſecuritate, which is the true reading, cone 
ſures their reaſonable hope of a happy immorta'/ity, or their {aiie 
confidence that the beaſts would not hurt them. 
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ing Paganiſm. This ſervice, as hath been occaſi- 
onally remarked, they performed in various ways 
and manners: ſome by allegorizing their theology ; 
ſome by ſpiritual;zing their Philoſophy ; and ſome, 


as Jamblicus and Philoſtratus, by writing the /ives 


of their Heroes, to oppoſe to that of Chriſt; others 
again, as Porphyry, with this view, collected their 
oracles; or as Melanthius, Menander, Hiceſius, & 
Sotades wrote deſcriptive encomiums on their Mys- 
TERIES. Which laſt, as we ſhall now ſhew, was the 
province undertaken by Apuleius; his Metamor- 
Phofis being nothing elſe but one continued rEcom- 
MENDAT1ON of them. | 

But to give what we have to ſay it's proper 
force; let us 1. enquire into the motives our 
author might have for entering at all into the de- 
fence of Paganiſm : 2. His reaſons for chuſing this 
topic of detence, the recommendation of the my- 
ſteries. 3 | 

1. As to his defence of paganiſm in general, we 


may obſerve, 1. That works of this kind were 


very much in faſhion, eſpecially amongſt the phi- 
loſophers of our author's ſect. 2. He was, as we 
have ſeen, moſt ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to pagan 


worſhip: and, 3. He bore a perſonal ſpite and 


prejudice to the Chriſtian profeſſion. 
2. As to his making the defence of the Myſteries 
his choice, ſtill ſtronger reaſons may be aſſigned. 
1. Theſe were the rites to which he was ſo peculiar- 
ly devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated 
into all the myſteries of note, in the Roman world; 
and in ſeveral of them had born the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed offices. 2. The Myſteries being at this 
time become extremely corrupt, and conſequent- 
ly, in diſcredit, needed an able and zealous apolo- 
giſt : both of which qualities met eminently in Apu- 
leius. The corruptions were of two kinds, D- 
| | | BAUCHERIES 
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BAUCHERITES and Mace. Their Debaucheries we 
have taken notice of, above: their Magic will be con- 
ſidered hereafter. But, 3. Our author's cloſe at- 
tachment to myſterious rites was, without queſtion, 
the very thing that occaſioned all thoſe ſuſpicions 
and reports, which ended in an accuſation of 
Magic: And, conſidering what hath been ſaid of the 
corrupt ſtate of the Myſteries, the reader will not 
wonder at it. ' | 

Such then being the general character of the My- 
feeries, and of this their great Devotee, nothing was 
more natural than his projecting their defence; which 
at the ſame time, that it concurred to the ſupport 
of paganiſm in general, would vindicate his own 
credit, together with an inftitution of which he was 
ſo immoderately fond. And the following conſi- 
derations are ſufficient to ſhew, that the Metamor- 
Phoſis was written after his Apology: for, 1. His 
accuſers never once mention the fable of the go/den 
aſs to ſupport their charge of Magic, though they 
were in great want of proofs, and this lay ſo ready 
for their purpoſe *. 2. He poſitively aſſerts before 
the tribunal of Maximus Claudius that he had zever 
given the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect him of Magic: 
* Nu/quam paſſus ſum vel exiguam ſuſpicionem ma- 
& 972 conſiſtere n.“ 

Now Antiquity conſidered 1nN1TIATION INTO 
THE MYSTERIES as @ delivery from a living death 
of vice, brutality, and miſery ;, and the beginning of 
a new life of virtue, reaſon, and happineſs*, This 


m We are not to ſuppoſe that he alludes to the Metamor- 
phoſis in the following words of the Apology, —Aggredior 
enim jam ad ipſum crimen Magiæ, quod ingenti tumultu, ad 
invidiam mei, accenſum, fruſtrata expectatione omnium, per 
neſcio quas anileis fabulas deflagravit p. 29—30. The tale tales 
here hinted at, are ſuch as he afterwards expoſes in the courſe of 
his defence. | 4 

:>;..0"P, 100, See what hath been ſaid above. 
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therefore, was the very circumſtance which our 
author choſe for the ſubject of his recommenda- 
tion. 

And as in the Myſteries, their moral and divine 
truths were repreſented in fhews and allegories, 
ſo, in order to comply with this method of inſtru- 
ction, and in imitation of the ancient maſters of 
wiſdom *, who borrowed their manner oi teachin 
from thence, he hath artfully inſinuated his do- 
ctrine in an agreeable Fable; and the fitteſt one 
could conceive for his purpole, as will be ſeen when 
we come to examine it. 

The foundation of this allegory was a Milefan 
fable, a ſpecies of polite trifling then much in vogue, 
and not very unlike the modern Arabian tales. 
To allure his readers, therefore, with the promiſe 
of a faſhionable work, he introduces his Metamor- 

hoſis in this manner: At ego tibi ſermone iſto Mi- 
lefio varias ſabulas conſeram, aureſque tuas benevolas 
lepido ſuſurro permulceam; plainly intimating that 
there was ſomething of more conſequence at bot- 
tom. But they took him at his word; and, from 
that day to this, never troubled their heads about 
a further meaning. The outſide engaged all their 
attention, and ſufficiently delighted them ; as we 
may gather from the early title it bore of As1- 
nus AUREUS: unleſs we will rather ſuppoſe it 


P Strabd acquaints us with the inducements which the anci- 
ents had to practice this method of Inſtruction.—Ora d wen 
Y Yavurr 01,5 T9 Teprarwore, iirele Thy h, reg i 78 Hu- 
Oarsw PAT por. KaTtagxaus pee 27 GAVLYKY roi del R Xenobas. 
goto 92 Tc Aung £7 1 rb r Ahn aye, non rug da- | 
voices ecwpimncs K) (ANKETS f, HONG AN. Kal dl, 0s Tra; 
& OEuT0G TPTON rund Tai irs, CN ub te wravtu. Geog. I. i. 

q From the beginning of one of Pliny's epiſtles, I ſuſpect that 
Aux E was the common title given to the M:/zfar, and ſuch 
like tales as Strolers uſed to tell for a piece of money to the 
rabble in a circle. Pliny's words are theſe— aſſem para, et 
accipe Aux EAM fabulam. I. ii, Ep. 20. = 

to 
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to have been beſtowed by the few intelligent readers 
in the ſecret; for, in ſpite of the author, a ſecret 
it was, and Go all along continued. | 

Upon one of theſe popular fables, he choſe to 
ingraft his inſtruction ; taking a celebrated tale from 
the collections of one Lucius of Patræ; who re- 
lates his transformation into an Aſs, and bis adven- 
tures under that ſhape. Lucian has epitomiled this 
ſtory, as Apuleius ſeems to have paraphraſed it: 
and the ſubject being a MeTAamorPnos!ts, it admi- 
rably fitted his purpoſe; as the METEMPpsyYCHnos1s 
to which that ſuperſtition belongs was one of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Myſteries". 

The fable opens with the tepreſercarion of a 
young man, perſonated by himſelf, ſenſiole of the 
advantages of virtue and piety. but immoderately 
fond of pleaſure, and as curious of Magic. And 
his adventure with Byrrhena and Pamphile ſeems to 


r But from Photius's account of Lucius Patrenſis one would 
be inclined to rank him amongſt thoſe who compoled books of 
M:t amorphafes See B iii. Sect. '3.] according to the popular 
theology, rather than a writer of Milefian fables. He entitles 
Lucius's work Aera. AopPwriu; NG S. Dog. And after having 
faid that Lucian borrowed his 4/5 from thence, to ridicule . 
religion, he goes on, 6 08 Agxicg eraba g e, 9 rig 50 pee r 
15 aaibeu r £45 8 Ar Ay; ET Apo TE, rag TE 5 ονονπν TY: a); us, 
75 * 7 241" 3 T ov 4 M Tow ſMAAAIQN MI©NN ybAo 2 SN 
vn —_— ra br, Ky ou D wer. This will account for the 
oddneſs of Apuleius's expreſſions, with which he introduces his 
Fable Et figuras fortunaſque hominum in alias imagines con- 
verias et in ſe rurſum mutuo nexu refectas, ut miſeris, exor- 
dior, words by no means ſuiting with the ſingle transformation, 
and ſtory of the golden af, but very expreſſive of the nature of 
ſuch a work as that of Lucius Patrenſis, according to the idea 
which Photius gives us of it. From when I conclude that Apu- 
leius might tranſlate theſe words from his original author. 

s Apulcius rakes care to keep up this part of his cha- 
racter as he goes along, familiaris CURIOSLITATIS admonitus, 
I. iti. fami/tari cuRIOSITATE attonitus, I. ix. And Curious 
and Magus were uſed by the — 8 as Sy nonymous. So Apu- 


3 be 
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be borrowed from Prodicus's fable of the con- 
teſt between Virtue and Pleaſure for the young 
Hercules. Byrrhena meets our adventurer, pre- 
tends to be his relation *, and tells him that ſhe 
brought him up from his infancy: by which is in- 
timated that virtue was moſt natural to him. She 
leads him home to her houſe, which is deſcribed 
as a magnificent palace: one of its principal orna- 
ments is the hiſtory of Diana“; where the puniſh- 
ment of Actæon is not forgot *, as a ſeaſonable 
leſſon againſt vicious curioſity. And to keep him 
to her ſelf ſhe promiſes to make him heir of all her 
fortunes, Then taking him apart, ſhe warns him to 
beware of the miſchievous practices of his hoſteſs 
Pamphile. “Per hanc, inquit,, Deam (Dianam) 
« Luci cariflime, ut anxie tibi metuo, et, ut- 
s pote pignori meo, longe. proviſum cupio, cave 
<« tibi, ſed cave fortiter, a malis artibus, et faci- 
& noroſis illecebris Pamphiles illius, Maca primi 
& nominis, et omnis carminis ſepulcralis magiſtra 
e creditur : quæ ſurculis et lapillis, et id genus 
& frivolis inhalatis, omnem iſtam lucem mundi ſi- 
« deralis imis Tartari, et in vetuſtum chaos ſub- 
* mergere novit. Nam cum quemquam con- 
„ ſpexerit ſpecioſæ forme juvenem, venuſtate ejus. 
« ſumitur: et illico etc. 
leius himſelf, — At ego cur1osus alioquin, ut primum ARTIS 
MAGIC ſemper optatum nomen audivi, p. 24. Hence it is 
that he is repreſented as having been initiated in all the corrupt 
My/teries, where Magic was profeſſedly practiced. Fotis en- 
joining him ſilence, ſays, /acris pluribus initiatus, profecto 
noſti ſanctam ſilentii fidem. p. 53. 
Ego te, o Luci, meis iſtis manibus educavi: quidni? pa- 
Fa tuz non modo ſanguinis, verum alimoniarum etiam ſocia 
ul. p. 22. | 
v ſie lapis Parius in Dianam factus tenet libratam totius 
Joci medietatem, ſignum perfecte luculentum,—introeuntibus 
obvium, et majeſtate numinis venerabile, c. p 22. 
Inter medias frondes lapidis Actæonis ſimulachrum, cariofo: 
obtutu in dorſum prejectus, ete, p. 23. 
: But 
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But Lucius makes a choice very different from 
that of Hercules *. He gives a looſe to his vicious 
appetite for Pleaſure and Magic: and the crimes 
and follies into which they lead him ſoon ends in 
his transformation to a Bx urE. 

This contrivance of the introductory part is 
artful; and finely inſinuates the gteat moral of the 
piece, THAT BRUTALITY ATTENDS VICE AS IT'S 
PUN!SHMENT: and puniſhment by actual transfor- 
mation was keeping up to the popular opinion ?, 
His making a paſſion tor Magic contribute to this 
dreadful change is no leis ingenious, as it cleared 
both himſelf and the My/teries from that imputation 
for it appeared that Magic was fo far from being in- 
nocent, that in his opinion, 1t was attended with the 
ſevereſt puniſhment; ſo far from being encouraged 
by the MyFertes, that they only could relieve men 
from the diſtreſſes which this vicious curioſity 
brought upon it's votaries; as is ſhewn by the 
cataſtrophe of the piece. 

St. Auſtin permitted himſelf to doubt whether 
Apuleius's account of his change into an aſs was 
not a true relation. — Sicut ipuleius, in libris quos 
Ani aurei titulo inſcripſit, ſibi igſi accidiſſe, ut ac- 
cepto veneno, humano animo permanente, aſinus feret, 
AUT INDICAVIT aut finxit*, I ſhall fay nothing 
to this extravagant doubt, but only obſerve, that it 
appears from hence, that St. Auſtin eſteemed 
Apuleius a profligate in his manners, and ad- 


* He had promiſed to obſerve Byrrhena's monitions, and to 
return to her again: but a circumſtance of immoderate mirth 
intervening he tound in himſelf a more than ordinary averſion 
to keep his word. Ad hæc ego formidans et procul perhor- 
reſcens etiam ipſam domum ejus, etc. p. 51. This is a fine cir- | 
cumſtance, nothing being ſo great an enemy to modeſty and 
"_ (figured in the perſon of Byrrhena) as immoderate 
mirth. _ 

See B. iii, Sect. 3. * Civ, Dei, 1. xvili. c. 18. 
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dicted to the ſuperſtitions of Magic. And yet it 
is by no means credible, that he who took ſo much 
pains, in a very ſerious and public way , to 
tree himſelf from thoſe imputations ſhould after- 
wards wantonly undo all he had ſo ſucceſsfully 
performed in ſupport of a doubtful reputation ; by 
an unneceſſary narrative of his own early debauche- 
ries : but it may be ſaid, that all this happened in 
his youth; and that his ſubſequent iz//a770ns had 
purified his manners: But neither will his AporLo- 
ov admit of this ſuppoſition; for there he expreſly 
inſiſts on the virtue of his youth. De eloquen- 
« tja vero, ſi qua mihi ſuiſſet, neque mirum, neque 
ce jnvidioſum deberet videri, ſi ab ineunte evo unis 
ce ſtudiis litterarum ex ſummis viribus deditus, om- 
<« nibus aliis ſpretis voluptatibus, ad hoc evi, haud 
t {cjam anne ſuper omneis homines impenſo labore, 
guet noctuque, cum deſpectu et dif;endio 
ont valetacin}s, eam quæſiſſem Quis enim me 
«© 100 quem pacto eloquentior vivat? quippe qui 
i #94677 cgitavi quod eloqui non auderem. 
E undem me aio facundiſſimum; na mne pec- 
ce catum ſem per nefa habui. Eundem diſertiſſi- 
& mum; quod nullum meum factum vel dictum 
* excet, de qua diſſercre publice non poſſim b.“ What 
have we then to conclude but that the repreſenta- 
tion of himſelf in this fable, under a debauched cha- 
racer, is entirely teigned? Yet ſtill it would be 
as abſurd to imagine that a grave and moral philo- 
ſopher ſhould ctuſe to exhibit himſelf to the public 
in the odious, and falſe light of a magician and de- 
bauchee; and take a pleaſure in dwelling upon the 
horrors of ſo deteſtable a character, for no other 
purpoſe than to amuſe and entertain a tet oi diſſo- 
jute readers. We muſt nceds therefore go a ſtep. 


His Apology, >P. 6. furt 
Ur &r, 


* 
1 
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further, and conclude that he aſſumed it only for 
the ſake of the GENERAL MORAL, and the better 
to carry on his allegory z which was, to recom- 
mend the MysrERIES as the certain cure for all 
the diſorders of the wiLL. 

This being his end, he was but too much en- 
couraged by the example of the moſt moral of the 
ancient ſatiriſts, to particularize the various mala- 
dies to which he was applying a remedy. Let this, 
and his only copying what he found in his original 
author, ſtand for ſome kind of excuſe in a wretched 
Pagan, as it is the beſt we have, for all the ob- 
ſcenities with which his fable abounds. 

But to proceed with his plan. Having now ſhewn 
himſelf thoroughly brutalized by his crimes; he 
goes on to repreſent at large the miſeries of that 
condition, in a long detail of his miſadventures; 
in the courſe of which he fell, by turns, under the 
dominion of every vicious paſſion; though the in- 
cidents are chieily confined to the miſchiefs of 
unlawful love: And this, with much judgment, 
as one of the principal ends of the MyFeries was to 
curband ſubdue this inordinance, which brings more 
general and laſting miſery upon mankind than all 
the other. And as it was the great moral of his piece 
to ſhew hat pure religion ({uch as a platonic philoſo- 
pher eſteemed pure) was the only remedy for human 

corrupticn; ſo, to prevent the abuſe or miſtake of this 
capital principle, he takes care to inform us, that 
an attachment to ſuperſtitious and corrupt religion does 
but plunge the wretched victim into fill greater miſe- 
ries. This he finely illuſtrates, in the hiſtory of his 
adventures with the BEGGING PRIESTS OF CYBELE; 
whoſe enormities are related in the eighth and ninth 
books; and whoſe coxRUPT MySTERIEs are in- 
tended as a contraſt to the PURE RITES or Is1s: 


With 
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With which, in a very ſtudied deſcription and en- 
comium he concludes the Fable. 

In the mean time, matters growing from 
bad to worſe, and Lucius plunged deeper and 
deeper in the fink of vice, his affairs come to a 
criſis. For this is one great beauty in the conduct 
of the fable, that every change of ſtation, while he 
remains a brute, makes his condition ſtill more 
wretched and deplorable. And being now (in the 
zinth book) about to perpetrate one of the moſt 
ſhocking enormities; NaTuRE, though ſo deeply 
brutalized, REvoi Ts; he abhors the idea of his 
projected crime; he evades his Keepers; he flies 
to the ſea-ſhore; and, in this ſolitude, begins to 
reflect more ſeriouſly on his loſt condition. This 
is finely imagined; for we often ſee men, even 
after a whole lite of horrors, come ſuddenly tothem- 
ſelves on the hideous aſpect of ſome monſter-vice 
too frightful even for an hardened conſcience 
to endure, Nor is it with leſs judgment that 
the author makes theſe beginnings of reformation 
confirmed by ſolitude; when the unhappy victim 
of pleaſure hath broken looſe from the companions 
and partakers of his follies. | 

And now, a more intimate acquaintance of his 
hopeleſs ſtate obliges him to fly to heaven for re- 
lief. The Moon is in full ſplendour ; and the aw- 
ful ſilence of the night inſpires him with fen- 
timents of religion. Video præmicantis Lunæ 
« candore nimio completum orbem, —nactusque 
te opacz noctis ſilentioſa ſeereta, certus etiam ſum- 
© matem Deam præcipua majeſtate pollere, resque 
e prorſus humanas ipfius regi providentia, etc ©. He 
then purifies himſelf in the manner preſcribed by 
Pythagoras“; the philoſopher moſt addicted to ini- 


P. 230. 
© meque protinus, purificandi ſtudio, marino lavacro trado > 
4 - _ Frations 
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tiations of all the early ſages ; as Apuleius, of all 
the later; and ſo makes his prayer to the Moon or 
Isis; invoking her by her ſeveral names of the Eleu- 
ſinian Ceres, the celeſtial Venus, Diana and Proſerpine : 
when betaking himſelf to repoſe, ſhe appears to him 
in a dream ©, under that SHINING IMAGE ſo much 
ſpoken of by the Myſtics, as repreſenting the di- 
vine nature in general f. Necdum ſatis connive- 
ram: et ecce pelago medio, venerandos Dus 
c etiam vultus attollens, emergit divina facies, ac 
« dehinc paulatim toto corpore PER LUCIDUM si- 
© MULACRUM, excuſlo pelago, ante me conſtitiſſe 
« viſum eſt. Ejus mirandam ſpeciem ad vos etiam 
&« referre connitar - Corona multiformis, variis flo- 
« ribus ſublimem diſtinxerat verticem : cujus me- 
« dia quidem ſuper fronte plana rotunditas, candi- 
dum lumen emicabat, Dextra lævaque ſulcis 
„ inſurgentium viperarum cohibita, ſpicis etiam Ce- 
e realibus deſuper porrectis. Et que longè longe- 
e que etiam meum confutabat obtutum, palla ni- 
e gerrima, ſplendeſcens atro nitore; quæ circum 
circa remeans, — per intextam extremitatem, et 
« in ipla ore planitie, ſtellæ diſperſe coruſca- 
e bant : earumque media ſemeſtris Luna flammeos 
% ſpirabat ignes.—Dextera quidem ferebat æreum 


ſeptiesque ſubmerſo fluctibus capite, quod eum numerum prae- 
cipue religion: aptiſſimum divinus ille Pythagoras prodidit— 
. 238. 
18 Artemidorus ſays, that for a man to dream that Ceres, 
Proſer pine, or Bacchus appears to him, betokens ſome extraordi- 
nary good fortune to happen to him. Anuyrne g Ken x 5 Leyte 
Ee ", any On Toi; prjaunperors r Years ayalor Tr x d TUX i 
you onpxourt, I. iv. c. 44. This popular divination by dreams 
was apparently founded on the common opinion of the advar ages 
attending initiation into the Myfteries. The ancient Onirec; '*ics 
were not founded on the arbitrary fancies of the impeſtors w 9 
profeſſed that art, but on the cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions of the 
times, and with a principal reference to the Egyptian H1s RO- 
Lyrics and MysSTER1ES. See B. iy, Sect. 4. | 
i See-above p. 272. note (d.) 


5 crepi- 
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ce crepitaculum: cujus per anguſtam laminam in mo- 
dum balthei recurvatam, trajectæ mediæ paucæ 
e virgulæ, criſpante brachio tergeminos jactus, red- 
„ debant, argutum ſonitum 8.” Theſe ſeveral ſym- 
bolic attributes, the lucid round, the ſnakes, the 
ears of corn, and the fiſtrum, repreſent the tutelar 
Deities of the Hecatæan, Bacchic, Eluſinian and [fiac 
MysTERrI1ts. That is, the myſtic rites in gene- 
ral; for whoſe ſake the allegory was invented. As 
the black Palla in which ſhe is wrapped, embroi- 
dered with a ſilver- moon, and ſtars, denotes the 
TIME, in which the Myſteries were celebrated, 
namely the dead of niGuT; which was ſo conſtant 
and inſeparable a circumſtance, that. the author 
calls initiation, NOCTIS SOCIETAS. | 

In her ſpeech to Lucius ſhe gives this extraordi- 
nary account of herſelf, + En aſſum, tuis commota 
Luci precibus, RERUM NATURA PARENS, ele- 
4 mentorum omnium Domina, ſæculorum proge- 
&« nies initialis, Summa numinum, Regina manium, 
« Prima ccelitum, Deorum Dearumque facies uni- 
tc formis: quæ cali luminoſa culmina, maris fa- 
& lubria flamina, inferorum deplorata ſilentia nu- 
« tibus meis diſpeaſo. Cujus numen, unicum, 
“ multiformi ſpecie, ritu vario, nomine multijugo 
<* totus veneratur orbis. —priicaque doctrina pol- 
s lentes ER YHTII, cerimoniis me prorſus PRO“ 
« pR11s percolentes, appellant vero nomine regi- 
« nam IsipEM Bh.“ This was exactly adapted to 
the deſign of the Myſteries; and preparatory to the 
communication of the ANOPPHTA. It had likewiſe 
this further uſe, to patch up and recommend the 
PAGAN REL1G1ONS; by ſhewing that their Polytherſm 
conliſted in nothing elſe than in giving the su- 
PREME GoD various NAMES, merely expreſſive of 


s P. 239——40, h P. 241. ; 
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his various ATTRIBUTES. This was the faſhion- 
able colouring, which, after the appearance of 
Chriſtianity, the advocates of paganiſm employed 
to blanch _ IpoLATRVY. I will only obſerve 
further that the words, Ægyptii cerimoniis me pror- 
ſus propriis percolentes, inſinuate, what was true, 
that all Myſterious worſhip came firft from A#gypt 
this people having penetrated furtheſt into the nature 
of the Gods : As the calling HER, who repreſents 
the Myſteries in general, rerum natura parens, ſhews 
plainly what were the «Topprre of them all. 
Parent, NATURE then reveals to Lucius the means 
of his recovery. Her feſtival was on the follow- 
ing day; when there was to be a proceſſion of her 
votaries. The prieſt who led it up, would have a 
chaplet of roſes in his hand, which had the virtue 
to reſtore him to his former ſhape. But as break- 
ing through a habit of vice 1s, of all things, the 
moſt difficult; ſhe adus encouragements to her pro- 
miſes, ** nec quidquam rerum mearum reformides, 
e ut arduum. Nam hoc eodem momento, quo tibi 
ce yenio, ſimul et ibi præſens, que ſunt conſequentia 
c ſacerdoti meo per quietem facienda præcipio i.“ 
Alluding to what was taught in the Myſteries, that 
the aſſiſtance of Heaven was always preſent to ſecond 
the efforts of virtue. But in return for the favour of 
relealing him irom his brutal ſhape, 1. e. of reform- 
ing his manners by iuitiation, ſhe tells him ſhe ex- 
pected the ſervice of his whole life; And this, the 
Myſteries required: Nor ſhould her {ſervice go unre- 
warded, for he ſhould have a place in Elyſium 
hereafter; And this, too, the Myſteries promiſed, 
« Plane memineris, et penita mente conditum ſem- 
& per tenebis, nbi religua vite tug cuiricula, ad 
e uſque terminos ultimi ſpiritus vadaia, Nec inju- 
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rium, cujus beneficio redieris ad homines ei to- 
« tum debere quod vives. Vives autem Seatus, 
« vives, in mea tutela, glorioſus: et cum ſpatium 
&« ſeculi tui permenſus ad inferos demearis z ibi 

* quoque in ipſo ſubterraneo ſemirotundo, me, 

« quam vides Acherontis tenebris interlucentem, 

1 &ygiilque penetralibus regnantem, Campos ELv- 
« $108 incolens ipſe, tibi propitiam frequens ado- 
„ rabis *."? | 

Lucius is at length confirmed in his refolution 
of aſpiring to a life of virtue. And on this change 
of his diſpoſitions, and entire conqueſt of his pafli- 
ons, the author finely repreſents all nature as putting 
on a new face of cheartulneſs and gaiety. « Tanta 
cc hilaritudine præter peculiarem meam geſtire mihi 
& cuncta videbantur ; ut pecua etiam cujuſcemodi, 
<« et totas domos, et ipſum diem ſerena facie gau- 
« dere ſentirem i.“ And to enjoy Nature, in theſe 
her beſt conditions, was the boaſted privilege of 
the Initiated, as we may ſee from a Chorus in the 
Frogsof Ariſtophanes®. 

And now the proceſſion, in honour of Vs, be- 
gi. Where by the way, we muſt obſerve, that 
the iwwo firſ days of the celebration of the Eleuſi- 
nian Myſteries are plainly deſcribed : the one called 
ArTPMOE, from the multitude aſſembled; the other 
AAATE MTETAI, from the proceſſion made to the 
ſea- ſnore. Tunc influunt Turbe ſacris divinis 
e initiatz jam ripam maris proximamus”.” The 
prieſt or hierophant of the rites leads up the train 
of the initiated with a garland of roſes in his hand. 

Lucius approaches, devours the roſes, and is, accord- 
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ing to the promiſe of the goddeſs, reſtored to his 
natural form: by which, as we have ſaid, no more 
was meant than a change of manners from vice to 
virtue. And this the author plainly intimates by 

making the Goddeſs thus addreſs him under his 
brutal from, © peſſimæ mihique deteſtabilis jamdu- 
dum beluz iſtius corio te protinus exue?*.” For 
an Aſs was ſo far from being deteſtable, that it was 
employed in the celebration of her rites; and was 
ever found in the retinue of Ofiris or Bacchus. The 
garland plainly repreſents that which the aſpirants 
were crowned with at their initiation; juſt as the 
virtue of the roſes deſigns the Myſteries. At his 
transformation he had been told, that roſes were to 
reſtore him to humanity: ſo that amid' all his 
adventures, he had till this remedy in view. Par- 
ticularly in a circumſtance of great diſtreſs, he 
met with a ſpecies of them called roſa laurea; but 
on examining it's properties, he found that, inſtead 
of a reſtorative, it was a deadly poiſon to all kind 
of cattle — « quarum cuncto pecori cibus lethal:s 
<« eft.” Who can doubt then, but by this ro/e-lau- 
rel was meant all debauched, magical, and corrupt 
Myſteries, ſuch as thoſe of the SyRIan Goppess, 
| whole miniſters he repreſents in ſo 'abominable a 
light“; in oppoſition to what he calls © ſobriæ re- 
« ligionis oblervatio : and in thoſe rites, initiation 
was ſo far from promoting a life of virtue, that 
it plunged the deluded wretches into {till greater 
miſerics. Theſe emblematic roſes were not of 
our author's invention. For the xos r, amongſt 
the ancients, was a ſymbol of s1LENCE, the requi- 
ſite quality of the Initiated. And therefore the ſta- 
tues of Iſis or Diana Multimammea, (images con- 


ſecrated to the uſe of the Myſteries,) are cfowned 
with chaplets of roſes. 


t P. 242, 14 L. viii. p. 174 © 
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Our author proceeds to tell us, that the people 
wondered at this inſtantaneous metamorphoſis. Po- 
puli mirantur, religiaſi venerantur tam evidentem 
maximi numinis potentiam—et facilitatem reforma- 
tionis*, For the Myſteries boaſted the power of 
giving a ſudden and entire change to the mind and 
affections. And the advocates of paganiſm againſt 
Chriſtianity uſed to oppoſe this boaſt to the real and 
miraculous efficacy of Grace. 

As ſoon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of 
his nature by initiation, the Prieſt covers him, 
naked as he was, with a LINEN garment . A 
habit always beſtowed upon the aſpirant, on his 
admiſſion to the Myſteries ; the rationale of which, 
Apuleius himſelf gives us in his apology *. 

When all was over, the prieſt accoſts his pe- 
nitent in the following manner. Multis et va- 
<« riis exantlatis laboribus, magniſque Fortunæ tem- 
& peſtatibus, et maximis actus procellis, ad = 
tum quietis et aram Miſericordie tandem, Luci 
&« yeniſti: nec tibi natales, ac ne dignitas quidem 
vel ipſa, qua flores, uſquam doctrina protuit : 
« fed lubrico virentis ætatulæ, ad ſerviles delapſus 
e voluptates, CURIOSIT ATIS improſperæ ſiniſtrum 
4 premium reportaſti. Sed utrinque Fortunæ cæci- 
<« tas dum te peſſimis periculis diſcrutiat, ad religio- 
&« /am iſtam babitudinem improvida produxit mali- 
« tia, Eat nunc, et ſummo furore ſæviat, et cru- 


r P. 247,.—8. 

s Sed ſacerdos, utcumque 8 monitu cognitis ab orig ine 
cunctis cladibus meis, quamquam et ipſe inſigni permotus mira- 
culo, nutu fignificato prius præcipit, tegendo mihi LIN TEAM 
dari LACINIAM, p. 248. 

Lana ſegniſſimi corporis excrementum, pecori detracta, 
jam inde Orphei et Pythagoræ ſcitis, profanus veſtitus eſt. Sed 
enim mundiſſima L IN i ſeges, inter optimas fruges terrz exorta 
non modo indutui et amictui ſanctiſſimis Ægyptiorum ſacerdotibus, 
ſed opertui quoque in rebus facri, * pol. p. 64. 


& qelitati 
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« delitati ſuæ materiam quærat aliam. Nam in 
* eorum vitas, quorum fibi ſervitium Dee noſtræ 
« majeſtas vindicavit, non habet locum caſus infeſtus. 
«* Quid latrones, quid feræ, quid ſervitium, quid 
C aſperrimorum itinerum ambages reciprocæ, quid 


c metus mortis quotidianæ nefariæ Fortunæ pro- 


« fuit? in tutelam jam receptus es roR TUN, 
« ſed VIDENTI1S que ſue lucis ſplendore ceteros etiam 
*© deosilluminat. Sume jam vultum lætiorem, can- 
« dido iſto habitu tuo congruentem; comitare pom- 
© pam Deæ $OSPITATRICIS innovanti gradu; VIDE- 
© ANT IRRELIGIOSI : VIDEANT, ET ERROREM 
* SYUM RECOGNOSCANT, Enecce priſtinis ærumnis 
e abſolutus, Is1D1s magnæ PROVIDENTIA gaudens 
« Lucius, de ſua fortuna triumphat ". 


Here the MORAL OF THE FABLE is delivered in 


plain terms; and, in this moral, all we have ad- 
vanced, concerning the purpoſe of the work, fully 
confirmed. It is expreſly declared, that vic and 
inordinate CUR1OSITY were the cauſes of Lucius's 
diſaſters; from which the only relief was INIT IA- 
TION into the MYSTERIES, Whereby the author 
would inſinuate, that nothing was more abhorrent 
from thoſe holy rites than DEBAUCHERY and MA- 
GIc; the two enormities they were then commonly 
ſuſpected to encourage. | 

It hath been obſerved above, that, by Lucius's 
return to his proper form, was meant his ini/iation; 
and accordingly, that return is called, (as initiation 
was,) the being born again—ut RENATVS quodam- 
modo, and. - ſua providentia quodammodo REN A- 
ros; but this was only to the LESSER, not the 
GREATER myſteries, The firſt was to purify the 
mind: hence it was called by the Ancients, Kaxias 


acpaięecin, a ſeparation from evil: the ſecond was to 
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enligbten it, when purified, and to bring it to the 
knowledge of divine ſecrets, as Hierocles ſpeaks, 
rer STw IG Th Tov Darottpwy e. Hence 
they named the one KA@APEIN, and the other TE- 
AEIOTHTA, PURIFICATION and PERFECTION. 
The fr/t is here repreſented in the incident of 
Lucius's being reſtored to humanity by the uſe 
of roſes: The ſecond, as the matter of chief impor- 
tance, the author treats more circumſtantially, 

He begins with making the prieſt take occaſion, 
from the benefit already received, to preſs Lucius to 
enter into the GREATER myſteries of Iſis. << Quo tibi 
& tamen tutior ſis, atque munitior ; da nomen huic 
&* ſane militiæ, cujus olim ſacramento etiam læ- 
e taberis; teque jam nunc obſequio religionis no- 
« ſtræ dedica, et miniſterii jugum ſubi voluntari- 
% um. Nam, cum ceperis Deæ ſervire, tunc magis 
. « ſenties fructum tug libertatis w:“ But at the ſame 
time makes him inform the Candidate, that nothing 
was to be precipitated: for that not only many pre- 
vious rites and ceremonies, concerning religious diet, 
and abſtinence from prophane food, were to be obſer- 
ved; but that the Aſpirants to theſe higher myſteries 
were to wait for a ALI. Quippe cum aviditati 
e contumacizque ſummè cavere, et utramque cul- 

am vitare, ac neque vocatus morari, nec non 

* Jus feſtinare deberem. Nec tamen eſſe quem- 
„quam de ſuo numero tam perditæ mentis, vel 
« jmmo deſtinatæ mortis, qui non ſibi quoque ſe- 
« orſum, jubente Domina, temerarium atque facrile- 
« gum audeat miniſterium ſubire, noxamque le- 
« talem contrahere. Nam et inferùm clauſtra, et 
« ſalutis tutelam in Dez manu poſita ipſamque tra- 
« ditionem ad inſtar voluntariæ mortis et præca- 
& rizz ſalutis celebrari x.“ Accordingly, he is ini- 
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tiated into the GREATER MYSTERIES, The cere- 
mony is deſcribed at largeY; and we find it to 
agree xa&tly with what, weshave ſhewn, other 
ancient writers more profeſſedly deliver concerning 
it. | 3 

The author, by the doubts and apprehenſions 
which retarded his initiation, firſt gives us to un- 
derſtand, that the higheſt degree of ſanctity was 
required of thoſe who entered into the my/teries.— 
At ego, quamquam cupienti voluntate prædi- 
tus, tamen religioſa formidine retinebar. Quod 
<« enim ſedulo percontaveram, difficile religionis ob- 
„ ſequium, et caſtimoniorum abgtinentiam ſatis arduam, 
s cautogue circumfpetiu vitam, que mullis caſibus 
&* ſubjacet, eſſe muniendam :. Theſe difficulties 
now ſurmounted, he is initiated with the accuſtom- 


ed ceremonies. He then makes his prayer, in 


which the grand ATIOPPHTA of the myſteries is {till * 
more plainly referred to. Tu quidem ſancta 
« et humani generis S0SPITATRIX perpetua, ſemper 
« fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris 
c affectionem miſerorum caſibus tribuis.— IE su- 
«© pERI COLUNT; OBSERVANT IN FERI; TU ROT As 
© ORBEM; LUMINAS SOLEM;REGIS MUNDUM; CAL 
« CAS TARTARUM; TIBI RESPONDENT SIDERA®; 
© GAUDENT LUMINA; REDEUNT TEMPORA ; SERVI- 
c UNT ELEMENTA : TUO NUTU SPIRANT FLAMINA; 
© NUTRIUNTUR NUBILAz; GERMINANT SEMINA; 
© CRESCUNT GERMINA; TUAM MAJESTATEM PER. 
© HORRESCUNT AvES COELO MEANTES; FER 


P. 255—6—7. z P. 252. 
a See the quotation above.—Fortune Videntis, que fue lucis 
ſplendore ceteros etiam Deos illuminat. 8 
b Reſpondent fidera. This, I ſuppoſe, relates to the muſſc of 
- the ſpheres, The image is noble and ſublime, It is taken from 
the con/ent in the lyre, to anſwer to, and obey the hand of the 
Maſter who had put them into tune. | 
| ; 7 Mox- 
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„ MON T IBUS ERRANTES; SERPENT ES SOLO LATEN- 
© TES; BELUÆK PONTO NATANTES ©.” 

The affair thus over, and the honour attendant 
on initiation into the greater myſteries being marked 
out in the words. cominabar ſacrarium; tote civi- 
tati notus ar conſpicuus, digitis hominum nutibusque no- 
tabilix* ; the author, in the next place, takes occa- 
ſion, agreably to his real practice and opinions, to 
recommend a multiplicity of initiations. He tells 
us how Vis counſelled him to enter into the y- 
feries of Oſiris : how, after that ſhe invited him 
to a third initiation s and then rewarded him for 

his accumulated piety with an abundance of tem- 
_ . Poral bleſſings. 

All this conſidered, we can no longer doubt but 
that the true deſign of his work was to recommend 
INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES, IN OPPOS1- 
TION TO THE NEW RELIGION. We ſee the cataſtro- 
Phe of the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, entirely 
taken up with it; and compoſed with the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs and ſuperſtition. | 

And, ſurely, nothing could be better conceived, 
to recommend the myſteries, than the idea of ſuch 
a plan; or better contrived than his execution of it, 
In which, he omits no circumſtance that might 
be plauſibly oppoſed to Chriſtianity ; or that might 
be recommended, with advantage, to the Magi- 
ſtrate's favour: as where he tells us, that in theſe 
rites, they prayed for the proſperity of all orders in the 
STATE--- « fauſta vota præfatus principi magno, 
« ſenatuique et equiti, totique populo romano.” 

This interpretation will throw new light on 
every part of the GOLDEN Ass. But I have been ſo 
long upon the ſubject, that I have only time to 
give one inſtance; and this, chiefly becauſe it re- 
33 P. 2878. 4 P. 249. 
| Fes . flects 
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flects it back again on che general interpretation of 
the Fable. 

In the fifth and Gxth books is the long epiſode 
of Cup ib and PsvoH e; viſibly allegorical through- 
out; and entirely foreign to all the reſt of the 
avark, conſidered as a mere Mileſian fable; but 
very applicable to the writer's purpoſe, if he had 
that moral to inculcate which we have here aſſigned 
him. 

There was no man, though he regarded the gol- 
den Afs as a thing of mere amuſement, but ſaw that 
the ſtory of Cupid and Pſyche was a philoſophic 
allegory of the progreſs of the ſoul to perfection, in 
the poſſeſſion of divine love and the reward of immor- 
tality. Now we have ſhewn at large, that the pro- 
feſſed end of the mw#eries was to reſtore the ſoul to 
it's original rectitude, and to encourage good men 
with the promiſes of happineſs in another life. The 
fable, therefore, of Cupid and Pſyche, in the fifth and 
ſixth books, was the fineſt and moſt artfull prepa- 
rative for the ſubject of the eleventh, which treats 
of the myſteries. 

But it we look more nearly into this beautiful 
fable, we ſhall find that, beſides it's general pur- 


poſe, it has one more particular, We have ob- 


ſerved that the corrupt ſtate of the myſteries, in the 
time of Apuleius, was one principal reaſon of his 
undertaking their apology. Theſe corruptions were 
of two kinds, debaucheries and magic. Their de- 
baucheries have been taken notice of above. Their 


© The Amour of Cupid and Pſyche was a ſubject which lay 
in common amongſt the Platonic writers. And every one 
faſhioned this agreeable fiction according to the doctrines he had 
to convey under it. By this means it could not but become 
famous. The remaining monuments of ancient ſculpture con- 
vince us that it was very famous; in which, nothing is ſo 
o mmon as the figures of Cupid and Pſyche in the various cir- 
um ſtances of their adventures 
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MAGIC was of three ſorts: t. The Magic of invo- 


cation or NR MAN v. 2. The Magic of transfor- 
mation or METAMoRPHos1s. 3. And the Magic of 


divine communication under a viſible appearance or 


TaturGy. The sHtws of the myſteries ſeem to have 
given birth to the firſt: The pocTRINE of the Me- 
tempſychofis taught therein, to the ſecond : and the 
ANOPPHTA concerning the divine nature, to the 
third. The abomination of the 7wo firs ſorts was 
ſeen, by all, and frankly given up as criminal: but 
the fanatic Plateniſts and Pythagoreans of the latter 
ages, eſpouſing the zhird, occaſioned it to be held 
in credit and reverence. So that, as Heliodorus tells 
us, the Egyptian prieſts, (between whoſe Philo- 
ſophy and tanatic Platoniſm, there was at this time 
a kind of coalition!) affected to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the magic of Necromancy and the magic of 
Theiirgy; accounting the firſt infamous and wick- 
ed; but the laſt very fair, and even commendable. 
For now both thoſe Fanatics had their PHILOSOP HI 
MYSTERIES; the Rites of which conſiſted in the pra- 
ctice ofthis THeirGIc MAGIC. Theſe were the My- 
ſteries, to obſerve it by the way, of which the em- 
peror Julian was ſo fond, that he placed his prin- 
cipal felicity, (as the Chriſtians did his principal 
crime) in their celebration. But our author who 
had imbibed his platoniſm, not at the muddy ftreams 
of thoſe late Enthuſiaſts, but at the pure fountain- 
head of the Academy itſelf, well underſtood how 
much this ſuperſtition, with all it's plauſible pre- 
tences, had polluted the Myſtertes ; and, therefore, 
as in the courſe of the adventures of his golden Aſs, 
he had ſtigmatized the two other kinds of magic, 
he compoſed this celebrated tale (hitherto ſo little 
underſtood) to expole the magic of Theirgy. It is, 


f See Book iii, Sect. iv. towards the end. 
4 as 
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as we ſaid, @ philoſophic allegory of the progreſs of * 
the ſoul to perfection, in the poſſeſhon of divine love 
and the reward of immortality, delivered in the 
adventures of Pſyche, or the Soul: whoſe various 
labours and traverſes in this progreſs, are all re- 
preſented as the effects of her indiſcreet paſſion for 
that ſpecies of magic called THERÜR . 

To underſtand this, we mult obſerve, that the 
enthuſiaſtic Platoniſts, in their purſuit of the Su- 
preme Good, the Union with the Deity, made the 
completion and perfection of it to conſiſt in the 
Theirgic Viſion of the *Avronloy Ayanue or the ſelf 
ſeen image, 1. e. ſeen by the ſplendour of it's own 
light, Now the ſtory tells us, there were three 
Siſters, the youngeſt of whom was called PSV HR; 
by which we are to underftand, the Free peripatetic 
ſouls, the ſenſitive, the animal, and the rational; or 
in other words, ſenſe, appetite, and reaſon : that the 
beauty of Pſyche was ſo divine, that men forſook 
the altars of the gods to follow and worſhip her, 
according to the ancient aphoriſm, 


Nullum Numen abeſt, {i ſit PRUDENTTA— 
She is contracted to, and poſſeſſes the celeſtial Cupid 


Or DIVINE LOVE; who cohabits with her 1Nnvis1- 
BLY, amidſt all kinds of pleaſures and delights. In 
the mean time her Siſters, envious of her ſuperior 
enjoyments, take advantage of the God's ixviſibility 
to perplex her with a thouſand doubts and ſcruples; 
which end in exciting her cuyr!o//ty to get a SIGHT - 
of her lover. By which the author ſeems to inſinu- 
ate that they are the irregular paſſions and appetites 
which ſtir up men's curiolity to this ſpecies of ma- 
Fic, the Theiirgic vis iox. Phche is deluded by them, 
and againſt theexpreſs injunction of the god, who calls 
it SACRILEGA CURIOSITAS, attempts this forbidden 


fight, She ſucceeds, and is undone. Divine [ove for- 
2 5 1 4 ſakes 
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' fakes her: the ſcenes of pleaſure vaniſh: and ſhe 
finds herſelf forlorn and abandoned; ſurrounded with 
miſeries, and purſued with the vengeance of Hea- 
ven. In this diſtreſs ſhe comes to the Temples of 
Ceres and Juno, and ſeeks protection of thoſe 
Deities; by which is meant, the having recourſe 
to their Myſteries, againſt the evils and diſaſters 
of life; as is plainly marked by the reaſon given 
for her application nec ullam vel dubiam $eer 
* MELIORI1S viam volens omittere *.---They both 
deny admittance to her; intimating that the pu- 
rer myſteries diſcouraged all kind of magic, even 
the moſt ſpecious. In a word, after a long and ſevere 
repentance and penance, in which the author ſeems 
to have ſhadowed the trials and labours undergone 
by the Aſpirants to the Myſteries, ſhe is pardoned and 
reſtored to the favour of Heaven. She is put again 
into poſſeſſion of Divine Love, and rewarded with 
the picrogative of Immortality. 
There are many other circumſtances in this fine 
allegory equally ſerving to the end here explained: 
as there are others which allude to divers beautiful 
platonic notions, foreign to the preſent diſcourſe. 
It is enough that we have pointed to it's chief and 
peculiar purpoſe; which it was impoſſible to ſee 
while the nature and deſign of the whole fable lay 
undiſcovered. N 
But now perhaps it may be faid, „ that all this 
is very well. An allegory is here found for the 
GOLDEN ASS, Which, it muſt be owned, fits the 
fable. But ſtill it may be aſked, Was it indeed 
made for it? Did the author write the tale for the 
moral; or did the Critic find the moral for the tale? 
For an allegory may be drawn from almoſt any 
ſtory: and they have been often made for authors 
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who never thought of them. Nay, when a rage of 
allegorizing happens to prevail, as it did a century 
or two ago, the Author himſelf will be tempted or 
obliged, as well as the Commentator, to encourage 
this deluſion. Ariaſto and Taſſo, writers of the 
higheſt reputation, one of whom compoſed after 
the Gothic Romances, as the other did from the 
Claſſic, without ever concerning themſelves with 
any other moral than what the natural circumſtances 
of the fable conveyed; yet, to ſecure the ſucceſs 
of their works, they ſubmitted, in compliance to 
faſhion and falſe taſte, to the ridiculous drudgery 
of inventing a kind of poſthumous allegory, and 
ſometimes more than one; that the reader himſelf 
might ſeaſon their fables to his own taſte. As this 
has been the caſe, To ſhew that I neither impoſe 
upon myſelf nor others, I have reſerved the Author's 
own declaration of his having an allegoric meaning, 


tor the laſt confirmation of my ſyſtem. Ir is in 
theſe words, 


At ego tibi ſermone iſto Mileſio 

Varias fabulas conſeram, aureſque tuas 
Benevolas lepido ſuſurro permulceam; 
Modo fi rapyRUM AGYPTIAM ARGUTIA 


NiLoTICl CALAMI INSCRIPTAM, non ſpre- 
Peri 


Inſpicere > ——— 


A direct inſinuation of it's being replete with the 
a ge Agyptian wiſdom; of which, that Nation, 


y the invention of the Myſteries, had conveyed ſo 
conſiderable a part to the Greeks. 


Before I totally diſmiſs this matter it may not be 
Improper to obſerve, that both VIROII, and, 
 APULE1IVs have repreſented the genuine MysrE- 


In init. Fab, 
7 RIES, 
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RIES, as Rites of perfect ſanctity and purity ; and 
recommended only ſuch to their Countrymen; 
while they expoſe impure and impious rites to the 
Public averſion ; for it was their purpoſe to ſtigma- 
tize the reigning Corruptions and to recommend 
the ancient Sanctity. On the contrary, a man 
attached by his office to the recommendation of the 
Myſteries, as then practiſed, was to do the beſt 
he could, when deprived of the benefit of this di- 
ſtinction; and was to endeavour to give fair colours 
to the fouleſt things, This was the caſe of JamBLi- 
chus. His friend Porphyry had ſome ſcruples on 
this head. He doubts whether thoſe Rites could 
come from the Gods, which admitted ſuch a mix- 
ture of lewdneſs and impurity. . Such a mixture 
Jamblichus confeſſes ; but, at the ſame time, en- 
deavours to account for their divine original, by 
ſhewing, that they are only the emblems of natural 
truths; or a kind of moral purgation of the inordi- 
nate paſſions i. i, You will ſay, he might have given 
a better anſwer; That they were modern abuſes and 
corruptions. He aſks your pardon for that. Such 
a confeſſion would have been condemning his own 
Platonic fanaticiſm ; that very fanaticitm which had 
brought in theſe abominations. He was reduced 
therefore to the neceſſity of admitting, that they 
were no after-corruptions, but coeval with the Rites 
themſelves. And this admiſſion of ſo learned a 
Hierophant, is, as far as I am able to collect, the 
only ſupport which any one can have for ſaying, 
that the Myſteries were impure and mine 
even from their firſt inſtitution. | 

Hitherto we have conſidered the legiſlator's care 
in perpetuating the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE. 
And if I have been longer than aur on this 


De myſteriis, Sect. i. cap. xi. TP 
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head, my excuſe is, that the topic was new *, and 
the doctrine itſelf, which is the main ſubject of the 
preſent inquiry, much intereſted in it. 


A very remarkable circumſtance, (for which we. 


are indebted to the obſervation of modern travel- 
lers,) may convince us, that Rulers and Governors 
cultivated the belief of this doctrine with a more 
than common aſſiduity. Many barbarous nations 
have been diſcovered in theſe later times, which, 
in the diſtractions of Government, and tranſmigra- 
tions of People, have, it is probable, fallen from 
a civilized to a ſavage ſtate of life. Theſe are 
found to have little or no knowledge of a God, or 
obſervance of Religion. And yet, which is a ſur- 
priſing paradox, they ſtil] retain the belief and ex- 
pectation of a FUTURE STATE. A wonder to be ac- 
counted for no other way than by what hath been 
ſaid above of the Legiſlator's principal concern for 
the ſupport of this Doctrine; and of the deep root, 
which by it's agreeable nature, it ſtrikes into the 
Mind, wherever it has been once received, So 
that though, as hath been obſerved, no Religion 
ever exiſted without the doctrine of a Future State, 
yet the doctrine of a Future State, hath, it ſeems, 
ſometimes exiſted without a Religion. 


k A well-known writer, who had long and ſcurrilouſly railed 
at the author of the D. L. in a number of miſerable pamphlets, 
hath at length thought fit in a voluminous work, called Chro- 


nological antiquities, to borrow without any acknowledgement 


from this book, all he had to give the public, (which by the 
engagement of his /ub/cripticn was not a little) concerning the 


pagan MysTERI1Es ; and much, concerning the HIEROGLYPHICS 


and crigine of idolatry. But this is the common practice of ſuch 


writers; and is only mentioned here to ſhew the reader to what 


claſs they belong. 


The end of the firſt Part of the firſt Volume. 
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